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TO 

MY  IMOTIIER 


FOREWORD 

Fair  Tonipc's  rtovcs  tioafh  Grecian  skies 

With  .shout  an<l  mmu  roccho  still; 
Anil  .lancinK  nyrnj)h.s  and  f.iuus  surpriac 

My  rocky  unit  and  toanunK  rill; 
»\iiilc  Pan's  liliwivf  pii)in>i;s  (ill 

'Ihc  leafy  lanc-j— jo.u,„l  api)oar 
His  wli.,1,.  hright  frolic  crew  at  will— 

To  such  a.>j  have  the  vision  dear. 

nirfhj)laee  (jf  chivalrous  cmi)ri.s<', 

I  air  rrancc,  thy  war-scarre.j  terrain  stiU 
l--<  <iuaiiitlv  thrunKcd  to  seeing  eyes; 
Aii.i  such  may  yet  descrv  at  will ' 
Sonii'  Roland  richly  armed  fuHil 

His  devoir  or  some  Chandos,  dear 
To  story,  hold  the  lists  with  skill— 
If  one  but  have  the  vision  clear. 

To  mortals  hlest  with  .seeing  eyes, 

The  fairies  walk  in  Arden  .still;' 
The  magic  light  of  Klfland  he.s 

On  grassy  glades,  on  dale  and  hill; 
"  hile  Philomel's  sweet  love-notes  fill 

The  leafy  bowers  where  gay  appear 
Tiunia's  court  in  costume  chill 

To  such  ixa  have  the  vision  clear. 

Far  out  Ix-neath  thei^e  Western  skica, 

Wo.  too.  may  conjure  up  at  will 
These  syl,,h-like  forms-,HTchance  surprise 

>ome  naiad  mirrored  in  the  rill; 
Or  through  the  pine-trees,  .sweet  but  .shrill 

Pan's  [)laintive  pip(.g  enchanted  hear— 
t  en  fairi(>.s  dance  and  rf)undels  trill— 

For  such  as  have  the  vision  clear. 

ENVOY 

Reader,  horein  a  truth  there  lies 
That  will  to  you,  at  once,  appear; 

1-or  you  are  blest  with  seeing  eyes— 
We  krow  you  have  the  vision  clear. 
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CHAPTER  I 

7  mvirtff  tn  the  mtnsct  land— 
The  world  of  prniric.  the  uorld  of  plain 

The  world  of  jiromue  and  hnpp  and  gain 
The  world  of  rjold  and  the  world  of  grain 

And  th^:  world  of  the  willing  hand. 

Pauline  Johnsok. 

Keith  LErcESTEn  had  just  tied  up  his  team  by  the 
store,  where  ne  had  c.nie  after  a  hard  day's  work,  to  get 
some  groceries,  and  his  mail,  when  the  distant  roar  of 
the  train  made  him  turn  and  stroll  down  to  the  little 
flag  station,  with  its  rough  shed,  which  was  all  the  ac- 
commodation that  the  C.  P.  K.  considered  necessary  for 
the  few  passengers  that  got  on  an.l  off  there.   Living  Tonely 
in  the  woods,  as  he  did.  the  mere  sight  of  a  train  neyer 
failed  to  bring  him  a  sensation  of  pleasure.    The  railway 
to  the  rancher,  is  the  bond  of  communication  that  links 
him  with  the  cities,  the  great  nery^centres  of  the  world 
that  seem  otten  investe.l  with  such  a  wondrous  glamou^ 
to  those  whose  lot  lies  outside  of  them.     Keith,  himself, 
was  well  enough  acquainted  with  them  to  hayo  no  .such 
.  lusions,  but,  neyertheless,  he  always  enjoyed  the  little 
thrill  of  the  romantic,  that  the  sight  of  the  passing  trans- 
continental brought  into  his  rather  uneyentful  existence. 
He  knew  there  were  ten  chances  to  one  that  the  train 
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would  not  stop,  but  to  aeo  her  flying  through,  and  to 
catch  the  whiflF  of  he-  breath,  would  be  reward  suflBcient 
for  the  alight  delay  that  it  would  cost  him. 

Only  old  Jim,  the  store-keeper  down  to  receive  his  mail- 
sacks,  was  at  the  station. 

"It's  the  Imperial  Limited,  Jim,  is  it?"  he  asked,  an- 
swering the  old  man'?  cheery  hail. 

"Ay,"  he  replied,  "an'  she's  an  hour  an'  a  half  late; 
some  accident  up  the  line  may  be.  Like  enough  there  b^ 
some  washout  after  them  heavy  raina." 

She  made  a^ brave  sight  as  she  came  round  the  curve 
of  the  track  wfth  her  head-light  gleaming,  and  the  heavy 
column  of  black  smoke  streaming  out  to  the  side  of  her, 
oyer  the  sluggish  Fraaer  that  lay  an  opalescent  sheet  of 
pink  and  silver  under  the  sunset  glow.  She  whistled 
shrilly,  and  then  the  puff  of  her  engines  ceased  abruptly 
as  the  engineer  put  off  steam. 

"She's  going  to  stop  after  all,  though,'^  said  Jim. 
"Must  be  some  one  gettin'  off." 

With  brakes  grinding  heavily  and  sparks  flying  from 
the  wheels,  she  thundered  in,  and  the  conductor  assisted 
one  lone  lady  to  alight,  and  handed  down  her  wrap  and 
bag.  From  the  baggage  car,  a  big  trunk  was  hastily 
thrown  out,  the  conductor  whistled,  the  engine  bell  be- 
gan to  ring,  and,  in  a  moment  or  two,  the  train  was  off 
again. 

The  woman,  or  rather  girl,  for  she  did  not  look  to  be 
more  than  twenty,  seemed  surprised  as  she  looked  around, 
and  saw  the  liulf-dcsertcd  little  station;  and  she  peered 
anxiously  about,  as  if  she  had  expected  some  one  to  meet 
her. 

"Are  you  the  station-master?"  she  asked  of  old  Jim, 
who  had  gathered  up  his  mail-sacks,  and  was  gazing  at 
her  curioiL^ly. 
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the^ZJZ  l^'  ^°"°^^«^^^  he  was  expecting?     Why 
tnen,  ma  am,  he  wasn't  looking  for  vou  till  t^rr^J         -S^ 

was  down    ,  the  store  on  slur^^.TZaZs^^^ 
I  tnf "       ^^^g^^Ph^J  hi^"  that  I  was  coming  a  dayTarlier 
I  telegraphed  lum  the  day  before  yesterday."      ^  * 

Ah,  well,  then  be  sure  he  never  ynt  ,>    f^     u       •  , 

about,,  an'  a,aCs  .,yi..  a  goS  If  j'^L     „":  ^.^d 

J.m  spat  o„,p|,aticaIly  to  cliuch  hi,  a,s„.i'^  '       '  '"'' 

■uut  what  ajn  I  to  do  then  i     U  tVinrr.  r.  t        , , 

get  to  drive  me  out  to  hh  fa™  J    "'"''  ■"'  ""^  ^  '^™''' 

lous  conference  in  the  rear      Tl.    l  .7  ,^  ^°  ^'^" 

store-keeper's  voice  wihk.  b.    /  'P"'''  ^"^  ^"'  ^^ 

the  whole  place    so  that  Keth'  ^T^'^'J'^''^  ^^^^ 
what  he  said  '^'^  ''"^^^  ^"*  ^^^P  bearing 


•;^'i?^ 
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"Yes,  yes,  it's  too  bad,  miss  "  thn  r.i,i  .., 

■Au,  tliiTc  ain't  no  one  hanJv  tl,.,f  I  i.„„„ 
oould  take  vou  up  tu-mV-l,.  »    ,1        .         ,       "  ™'  *'"" 

be  back  till  lat,^-likeL  n  ,  L"l  f'''';",''''  ''"  "™'' 
bore  grin,,,.,  I  ,,„,.,,  '"'•  l«''«-/''iiow-,],„vn  will,  (bis 
u»  and  we're  ail  ,I„„i,leJ  „„  „    it  1,  ^    T  ,  ?'°?  *'"' 

wster., ,„„„,,  I  „„.„  tb!;„:;,t"„ri,™':.r''-'  '""^'^  ^'• 

ibe  old  man  came  forward  to  tbe  counter, 
to  hi,„   "In' l' h  nk  V    '°,r'7"'™  """  ™^  PO^'iWe 

.irtrnt,\rinr:^,fr-''"",''"*  ^*»""" 

.Sbe  ain't  over  stourfsC  1  ,.  T''  ^"'"'  ™  "  '"-<■''■ 
to  know  w,,at  I  e" get,  n^  'S'  o^""-' ^- ^'  ''°''"°  "'S'" 
Toar,  ,0  bo  a  bit  up  et^'aboutBr  "^'l  ""'"  «""''' 
mat  with  tbe  wife',  mttler  aid  b  I  "t  °"',''"«  '""• 
now,  we  l,ai„'t  rcailv  a  ,  ace  to  Putt."  "^/'"^  ^""^ 
DO  pbnee  el.sc  near!,/ wbe  ell  e«  ,1  '  "r  "]T  "'"'' 
take  her  un  will,  v.„,    ir     r  S"'     Coubln't  you 

.vonr  b„„"ck;;l"  J„u^^","*"'  ""d  -^'^  IJa'rj^ple, 

eould  walk     I,         I  "  "P  *"■•  "'0  lif-'bt.     She 

iou;a  walk  througli  across  the  ereek  t„  T!,.l.     ■     ■       , 
mornug?    It  ain't  hnt  .  .,      t  Uohms  in  the 

'■^-.•H,orsendfiu,oj^:;Lr™b'bti;te';^g;^ 
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*Tm  afeared  to  send  little  Jim,  that  mare  is  such  a 
fool;  and  the  roads  are  so  muddy,  tax  Ym,  know  what 
It  d  be  like  going  up  that  hill  to  Bolton's  in  the  daylight 
now,  let  alone  in  the  dark.  They'd  like  as  not  go  over  the 
grade,  buggy  and  all,  in  them  dark  canyons." 

'•Oh  well,"  Keith  assented  with  none  too  good  a  grace, 
"I'll  take  her  up  with  me.     Mrs.  Dalrymple  can  put  her 
up,  I  dare  say.  for  the  night;  and  we'll  be  rid  of  her  in 
the  morning.    What  did  you  say  her  name  was  {" 
"Miss  Coon,  it  sounded  like." 
Keith  went  over  to  where  she  sat. 

"Well,  :Miss  Co,m,"  he  said,  perhaps  a  little  ungra- 
ciously, *'Jim  here  has  been  telling  me  about  the  plight 
you  re  in.  Seeing  there  appears  to  be  no  one  else  to  do  it, 
I  suppose  I  must  step  into  the  breach  and  take  you  up 
with  me.    :My  place  isn't  far  from  Bolton's." 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  hesitated  for  a  moment. 
"I  shall  be  very  grateful,  I'm  sure,"  she  said  with  a 
smile.    "I  am  sorry  to  put  you  to  the  trouble  but  I  had  no 
idea  that  I  would  find  no  one  here  to  meet  me." 

"I'll  take  your  bag  and  Jim  here  will  look  after  your 
trunk  till  Bolton  comes  down  for  it.  I  suppose  we  had  be^ 
ter  be  going  and  get  all  the  daylight  there  is  left" ;  and  he 
led  tlie  way  out  to  whore  the  team  was  standing,  the 
girl  following  meekly  with  old  Jim. 


CHAPTER  II 

Black  ns  ynvr  hat  was  the  niqht,  and  neirr  a  stnr  in  the  heavens. 
Thundrrintj  dou  n  the  pradr,  thr  gravel  and  stonrs  we  si  nt  fying 
Over  the  precipice  side — a  thousand  fat  plumb  to  the  hnttnm. 

Bret  Harte. 

She  climbed  up  after  liim  into  the  hifrh  democrat  and 
the  liorse3,  cold  with  staiidiii;:,  started  off  at  a  brisk  trot. 
There  was  a  chill  in  the  air  as  the  sim  had  now  jjone 
down  and  the  sky  was  black  with  heavy  clouds  which 
had  been  roUinir  up  fidiu  the  cast.  The  froi^s  had  already 
beirun  their  eveninfj  concert  in  the  ditchca.  Before  them 
to  the  Xorth,  the  mountains  showed  a  <lark  blue  ajrainst 
the  still  Iniiiinnus  sky;  and  tbi'  scatterc<l  farm  houses  on 
either  side  began  to  show  out  their  liirhts.  Under  the  horses' 
feet  the  roads  were  deep  with  stickv  mu<l:  and  thev  were 
soon  fain  to  chanire  tlicir  trot  to  a  ste.nly  j)lodd;nj:  walk, 

Th(>v  drove  along  f. t  some  time  in  silence,  Keith  was 
not  inclined  to  exert  himself  to  make  conversation  and  his 
companion  appeared  either  to(»  tired  or  too  shy  to  begin. 
His  illdmmour,  however,  was  not  lasting  and  he  began 
to  feel  he  ought  to  say  something  at  least,  to  make  her 
feel  at  her  ease.  She  was  just  a  young  gir'  and  might  well 
feel  lonesome  set  down  in  a  place  like  ^rayton,  an  utter 
stranger. 

"Have  you  come  far  on  the  cars  to-day?"  he  asked  at 
last. 

''I  left  Montreal  Sunday  night,"  she  answered ;  "and 
it  has  been  rather  a  tiring  trip.     I  never  travelled  more 

10 
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than  a  day  on  the  train  at  one  time  befcre.  I  have  just 
come  over  from  Enjjhind  you  see,  and  it  is  all  rather 
strange  over  here.     Then  I  was  awfully  sea-sick." 

"Bolton  told  me  he  had  hired  a  girl  to  come  and  help 
him  for  a  while  but  he  did  not  say  she  was  -  oming  all 
the  way  from  Plngland.  I  suppose  he  must  have  known 
you  in  the  old  country  before  he  engaged  you,"  he  spec- 
ulated with  a  polite  air  of  interest. 

"Oh "  she  began  to  speak  but  stopped  suddenly 

with  a  faint  laugh.  "Yea,  he  has  known  me  a  long  time," 
she  Concluded  after  a  slight  hesitation. 

"Well,  I  hope  you  will  like  your  place,"  he  said  in  a 
friendly  if  somewhat  patronising  tone;  "it  will  be  a  great 
change  from  service  at  home  you  will  find.  Ranch  life 
in  British  Columbia  is  not  an  easy  one  either  for  the  men 
or  the  women.  However,  of  course,  the  pay  is  better  out 
here." 

She  made  no  answer  to  this.  Her  accent  was  rather 
pleasing,  Keith  reflected;  though  he  was  aware  that  this 
was  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  the  better  class  of  English 
servant.  It  was  so  different  from  that  of  the  women  around 
the  country-side  or  from  that  of  his  own  house-keeper  that 
the  contrast  gave  him  a  curious  sensation  of  pleasure. 

"I  hope  the  Boltons  will  be  at  home,"  she  said  anxiously. 
"It  would  be  a  sad  mishap  if  we  found  them  away." 

"You  won't  be  able  to  go  there  to-night,  you  know," 
said  Keith.  "I  thought  you  understood  that  from  Jim. 
Bolton's  place  is  quite  near  mine  as  the  crow  flies,  but  you 
could  not  go  over  there  to-night.  There  is  only  a  trail 
through  across  the  creek  above  the  falls  and  it  would  be 
rather  treacherous  to  follow  in  the  dark." 

"Why  I  thought  you  were  taking  me  there,"  she  said 
with  a  note  of  dismay.  "You  don't  mean  that  I  have  to 
stay  the  night  at  your  house?" 
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"Yes;  what  I  arranged  was  to  take;  you  to  my  plaop," 
Koitli   rcpIiiMl   Honiewbat  surprised.      "1   have  a   aiarrii' 
couple  who  'do  for  me'  in  the  lanj^ajrc  of  the  country  aii' 
they  will  put  you  up  for  the  nijrht  and  make  you  quit; 
comff)rtal>le.      Vou  can  easily  walk  throuj^h  to  Bolton'- 
across  the  creek  in  the  m«)rnin{i^  after  breakfast.     It  i.-> 
uhout  four  miles  by  road  from  my  place  to  Bolt<jn's  al- 
though there  is  only  the  creek  between  them,  but  you  sec; 
the   mads   are    few   and    (jften    rather    primitive    in   this 
country.     The  road  he  takes  to  tiie  station  is  (juite  a  differ- 
ent one  from  mine,"  he  explained,  hoping  to  make  her 
view  the  matter  reasonably. 

"Well,  the  man  at  the  store  did  not  explain  to  me  or 
I  should  rather  have  stayed  where  I  was,"  she  complained, 
a  nofo  (if  distress  in  her  voice.  "Oh,  surely,  you  could 
fake  me  tlier(>  to-night,"  she  pleaded.  "It  would  not  take 
VdU  so  very  long  and  I  would  be  willing  to  pay  you  well 
for  your  time.  You  don't  know  how  anxious  I  am  to  get 
to  my  journey's  end  and  to  he  with  people  I  know." 

Keith  flicked  the  off  horse  impatiently  with  big  whip. 
A  few  })ig  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall. 

"But,  my  dear  girl,"  he  said,  indulgently,  but  with  no 
not(.'  of  yielding  in  his  voice;  "it  is  very  easy  to  talk 
about  it;  but  you  do  not  know  what  Bolton's  road  is  like 
just  now,  I  am  sorry  but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  oblige 
you." 

The  twilight  had  passed  and  the  road  wound  up  and 
down  mostly  between  high  banks  overgrown  with  small 
trees  and  brush  with  an  occasional  stump  or  dead  trunk, 
the  outline  of  which  ato(xl  out  drearily  against  the  dull 
]>ut  luminous  sky.  The  horses  plodded  steadily  along. 
Each  f(K>t  as  it  was  lifted  out  of  the  thick  clay  mud  made 
a  loud  pop  and  the  springs  of  the  wagon  groaned  at  times 
complainingly. 
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The  pirl  sat  silent  for  a  few  niomenta.  Wliru  she  spoke 
again  her  voice  had  a  new  note  and  tliere  was  no  mistaking 
the  tone  of  it. 

"Then  if  you  will  not  take  me  to  Bojtfin's,''  she  said, 
"would  you  min<l  tjii^in^'  me  hack  to  tlio  store  {  I  do  not 
wish  to  go  to  your  place." 

Keith  pondered  for  a  moment  Itefore  apeakin;;.  lie 
could  see  that  she  was  suspicious  of  him,  that  she  iloiihted 
his  good  faith;  and  he  resented  it.  Secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  righteous  intentions,  he  was  not  going  to 
be  ordered  ahout  hv  a  servant  girl  whom  at  some  inconveni- 
ence he  was  trying  to  oblige.  He  had  had  some  unpleas- 
ant experiences  with  hired  girls  in  his  early  days  at  the 
ranch,  so  that  he  was  rather  prejudiced;  and  this  one, 
even  if  she  was  just  from  England  seemed  to  be  about 
as  unreasonable  as  any  of  them.  He  was  hungry,  more- 
over, and  a  hungry  man  is  apt  to  be  impatient. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said  coldly;  "but  my  dinner  is  waiting 
at  the  house.  I  cannot  very  well  take  you  back  to  Jim 
after  agreeing  to  take  you  off  his  hands ;  and  I  don't  want 
to  drive  up  to  Bolton's  in  the  dark  without  a  tu  at 

least.  However,  we  will  go  home  now ;  and  if  y».  insist, 
after  you  have  had  something  to  eat,  I  will  take  a  lantern 
and  either  drive  you  to  Bolton's  myself  or  send  my  man 
with  you.    I  hope  that  will  suit  you." 

"You  are  very  good  I  am  sure;  but  I  would  prefer  to 
go  back  to  the  store.  If  you  will  let  me  out  I  will  walk 
back." 

"What  are  you  afraid  of  ?"  said  Keith  angiily.  "I  am 
no  ogre  kidnapping  young  women,  I  can  assure  you ;  and  I 
certainly  can't  let  you  out  here  in  the  dark  to  find  your 
way  back  to  the  store.  A  nice  meas  you  would  be  in 
walking  through  this  mud.  No,  if  you  must  have  your 
wav  of  it,  we'll  make  a  trv  for  Bolton'a.     I  am  afraid 
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it  is  goin;?  to  rain  tlion^li.  We  arc  }\\-*t  at  the  place  where 
the  two  mads  fork.     Yi<n  hail  better  huM  on  ti^dit." 

'I  hey  ha'l  ef.iiic  to  the  rr-.-l  of  flie  open  country  and  as 
they  <'nt('icd  the  wnuds,  Keith  pulled  the  horses  sharply 
round  to  the  ri;_dit  and  tlicy  s(H>n  hc^an  to  descend  rapidly. 
The  road-hed  was  imw  a  mere  irrade  cut  out  of  the  side- 
hill,  anil  was  harely  wider  than  the  tread  of  tlie  wagon; 
and  they  had  to  huir  the  hank  clnsely  to  keep  frmn  going 
over.  The  horses  ninved  slowly,  haii;:ing  hack  on  their 
collars  and  placing  their  feet  vvvy  cautiously.  'I'hey  were 
none  ton  pleased  at  having  tlicir  noses  turned  away  from 
home  again.  It  was  almost  pitch-dark  and  Keith  had  to 
rely  on  his  reinemhrance  of  the  road  and  the  feel  of  the 
lines  on  his  linrses'  mouths  to  guide  him  in  following  its 
windings,  'I'he  wagnn  wheels  ground  jarringly  as  they 
skidded  on  the  grade  and  far  helow  they  could  hear  the 
swollen  creek  rushing  along  through  the  canyon.  The  rain 
was  now  coming  down  heavily  and  although  the  canopy 
of  leaves  a!>ove  them  helped  to  shield  them  from  it,  enough 
was  coming  through  to  wet  them  considerably.  The  road 
contintu'd  on  the  descent  for  about  a  mile  and  then  it 
began  to  ascend  again.  The  mud  insteail  of  shallow  and 
stony  was  now  of  a  deep  clay  and  the  horses  slipped  and 
stimd)led  repeatedly,  which  was  the  more  alarming  on 
account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  road  and  the  depth 
of  the  declivity  along  the  verge  of  which  it  ran, 

Keith  had  his  hands  full  with  the  horses  and  encouraged 
them  both  with  whip  and  voice  as  they  toiled  with  difficulty 
up  the  hill  through  the  thick  mud;  and  the  girl  sat  silent, 
holding  on  to  tlu^  s<>at  as  the  wagon  swayed  and  jolted. 
They  had  not  gone  far  up  the  hill  when  at  a  sharp  curve 
in  the  road  where  the  bank  on  the  inside  towered  high 
above  it,  the  front  wheel  on  the  outside  suddenly  seemed 
to  drop  down  and  the  girl  would  have  fallen  out  had  she 
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not  cau^'ht  Keith  by  the  arm.  She  chin*,'  to  liiin  a  moment 
while  thf  wapm  scciiumI  to  liaii;;  on  tho  e<lp.'  of  spaoe. 
Keith  ha<l  <j»ii(kly  {(ullcd  the  horsed  back  or  the  whole 
Would  have  ^one  over;  and,  as  it  was,  the  team  respond- 
ing too  vignrously  to  liis  sudden  pull,  nearly  backed  the 
rear  wheels  over  the  grade.  With  a  cut  of  the  whip  he 
managed,  however,  to  f(.rce  them  to  stand  their  ground, 
trend)ling  against  tlie  bank. 

"There's  soin,. thing  wrong,"  ho  said,  "with  the  road 
ahead  ;  I  shall  have  to  jump  down  and  see  what  it  is.  You 
had  l)ett(>i-  get  out  first  tin  ugh,  as  I'm  afraid  to  leave  you 
in  the  wagon.  I  wisli  we  luul  a  light  to  see  what  is  ahead  of 
ns.  Ik'tter  get  otT  on  the  inside;"  and,  standing  up  in  the 
wagon,  he  let  her  pass  in  front  of  him  and  cland>er  down 
over  the  wheel.  Then  he  gut  down  himself  and  went  round 
in  front  of  the  lior>es  to  examine  the  road.  Feeling  his 
way  ahuig,  he  soon  found  that  the  heavy  rain  had  washed 
away  a  part  of  it  and  it  was  impossible  to  proceed. 

"I'm  afraid  we  shall  have  to  turn  back  after  all,"  ho 
said  to  the  girl  who  stood,  a  forlorn  shape,  beside  the 
wagon,  -rm  sorry  you  got  such  a  fright  though;  and  you 
must  be  getrinir  wet  in  this  beastly  rain.  You'd  better 
put  this  overcoat  on."  and  he  to<.k  it  off  and  bundled  her 
into  it,  disregarding  her  ol^jections.  His  annoyance  with 
her,  strange  to  say,  seemed  to  )iave  passed  away  in  the 
excitement  and  his  tone  was  kindly.  "J)o  you  think  you 
could  hold  the  team  while  I  run  the  wagon  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill  <  I  daren't  try  to  back  them  down  the 
grade." 

"I  think  I  can,"  she  answered  meekly. 

"Good  ;  just  wait  till  I  unhitch  them." 

As  quickly  as  the  restlessness  of  the  horses  would  permit, 
he  got  them  loose ;  and  she  held  them  by  the  bridles  while, 
with  considerable  difficulty  and  some  narrow  escapes  from 
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disaster,  he  ^r„t  tbo  wagon  down  where  there  was  room  to 
turn  it  round. 

The  rain  was  still  pourinpr  but  he  soon  got  the  horses 
harnessed  apiin  in  spite  of  their  restlessness. 

"I'm  afraid  the  fates  have  decreed  that  you  must  stay 
at  my  house  tc^ni^rht  after  all,  Miss  Coon,"  Keith  said,  as 
he  almost  lifted  her  in  out  of  the  muddy  road;  and  liiat 
was  all  that  was  .-poken  until  about  half  an  hour  later  when 
he  pulled  up  at  the  ranch.  From  one  of  the  front  windows 
a  cherry  liirht  beamed  out  and  from  around  the  side,  a 
man  ai)peared  carrying  a  stable  lantern. 

Keith  jumped  out  an<l  helped  his  passenger  down. 

"I  was  kej)t  a  bit  late,  Alec,"  he  said.  ''This  is  Miss 
Coon  who  is  going  over  to  Bolton's  in  the  morning.  IShe 
will  stay  with  us  tj-night" 

The  n)an  took  the  horses  and  Keith  usliered  the  girl  into 
the  h-.u^e,  the  back  of  which  looked  to  the  road,  by  the 
rear  donr.  The  passageway  was  dark;  but  he  struck  a 
match  an.l  by  its  light  he  led  her  through  a  narrow  hallway 
to  the  kitchen  where  a  stout,  red-cheeked  woman  .vas  busy 
over  a  range.  An  appetising  odour  of  fried  onions  came 
wafting  out. 


CHAPTER  III 


'At  lagt  I  have  a  Sabine  farm 

Abloom  v'ith  shrubs  and  floicerit; 
And  narhinds  fjnn  I  weave  bij  day 

Amu:   (hose  fraijrant  bowers; 
And  yet,  O  fortune  hideous 

I  have  no  blooming  Lydias; 
And  uhdt,  ah,  what's  a  Sabine  farm 
to  us  withuut  its  Lydia^/. 

ErcEXE  Field. 

"Tins  is  Miss  Co<m.  Mrs.  Dalrymplo,"  said  Keitli  wtion 
they  bad  entered,  "wlio  is  guiug  to  work  at  Mr.  Bolton's. 
I  brouf^ht  ber  up  as  there  was  nobody  at  Braytnn  to  meet 
her;  and  I  want  you  to  give  her  some  supper  and  make 
her  comfortable  for  the  nii:ht.  I  see  you  have  not  bad 
your  own  yet,  so  that  will  be  all  rij^bt." 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  had  gasped  with  astonishment  but  she 
hastened  to  cover  it  by  olfering  a  chair  to  the  visitor. 

''Come  in  to  the  fire  and  dry  yourself,  Miss,"  she  said, 
as  she  helped  her  to  take  off  Keith's  big  overcoat,  which 
was  dripping  wet,  and  her  own  coat.     ".My,  but  vou  are 

The  girl  made  an  attractive  picture  with  the  drops  of 
water  still  hanging  on  her  cheeks  and  in  her  hair  which 
the  wind  had  blown  about  her  temples  in  wavy  curls.  A 
rich  flood  of  colour  sutFused  her  features,  tlic  delicacy 
of  which  harmonised  with  her  slight  and  graceful  tigure; 
and  a  pair  of  big,  blue  eyes  glanced  with  a  certain  anxious 
scrutiny  at  Mrs.  JJalrymple  before  seating  herself,    llow- 
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ever,  she  was  plainly  reassured  by  the  woman's  kindly  air 
and  motherly  appearance  and  her  expression  of  timidity 
and  a  certain  tenseness  in  her  bearing  (juiekly  disappeared. 
Keith  stu(jd  a  moment  watching  her,  as  she  sat  in  front  of 
the  stove,  somewhat  at  a  loss  just  how  to  take  his  leave. 

"You  will  be  all  right  now  I  hope,"  h.  said;  "and 
I  am  sure  ]\Irs.  Dalrymple  will  look  after  you.  In  the 
morning,  Alec  will  take  you  over  to  Bolton's.  I  hope  you 
will  be  none  the  worse  for  your  wetting." 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  I  won't,  thanks  to  your  overcoat,"  she 
said  glancing  up  with  a  smile.  "I  must  thank  you  for 
all  the  trouble  you  have  taken.  I  hope  you  forgive  me  for 
insisting  on  you  taking  me  up  there  to-night.  I'm  sure 
yt)U  must  have  thought  me  very  forward;  but  I  have  never 
been  alone  in  thia  way  before  and  this  country  seemed  so 
strange  and  desolate  to  me,"  she  apologised,  blushing  up 
to  the  tips  of  her  ears. 

"Oh,  don't  worry  about  that,"  Keith  replied  good- 
naturedly.  "Well,  good-night;"  and  he  backed  himself 
out  of  the  door  rather  vexed  at  the  embarrassment  which 
he  had  been  unable  U)  conquer.  lie  passed  into  the  hall 
and  hung  up  his  hat  before  entering  the  dining  room  where 
the  table  was  set  for  dinner.  It  was  a  cheerful  room  with 
a  large  fireplace  in  which  a  bright  log-fire  was  burning.  A 
large  sable-coloured  collie  anjse  from  before  it  and  jumped 
upon  him  with  frantic  expressions  of  welcome  to  which 
lie  resi)on(led  somewhat  absent-mindedly.  Then  Mrs. 
l)alrymple  entered  with  his  dinner  and  he  sat  down  at  the 
talile,  still  in  a  brown  study. 

"Well,  if  this  isn't  a  rum  business,"  he  thought  to  him- 
self as  he  helped  himself  to  a  goodly  portion  of  beef-steak 
pie.  "It  just  shows  how  rusty  one  gets,  living  alone  in 
the  wilds  here  without  any  society.  It's  a  strange  thing 
that  I  should  feel  as  bashful  as  a  boy  of  twenty  in  talking 
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to  a  servant  girl.  Stranjrc  that  the  more  question  of  sex 
should  make  such  a  difTercnce.  I  suppose  it's  because  I 
haven't  spoken  to  a  young  woman  alone  scarcely  since 
I  came  out  here." 

"She's  a  persistent  little  thing  thougii  for  all  her  air 
of  friendlessness,"  liis  reflections  ran  on.  "There  was 
somothing  about  the  way  she  insisted  on  me  taking  her  to 
Bolton's  that  made  it  impossible  to  refuse  witliout  ^"tlin" 
that  one  had  been  churlish  or  a  brute.  She  had  rather  a 
cheek  to  ask  it  all  the  same.  One  would  have  thought  it 
was  enough  for  me  to  bring  her  up  here  without  driving 
an  extra  six  miles  on  roads  such  as  Jiolton's.  But  that's 
the  way  with  these  servant  girls,  they  tell  me.  Once  they 
touch  Canadian  soil,  they  forget  the  ir  class  altogether  and 
think  they  are  as  good  as  anybody  else.  The  first  thing 
y^  1  know  they  expect  to  dine  with  the  family." 

"Come  to  think  of  it  that  young  woman's  manner  was 
more  assured  than  my  own  and  the  way  she  smiled  when 
I  was  telling  Mrs.  Dalr^-mple  about  her  had  a  suggestion 
of  derision  that  I  didn't  altogether  like.  It  was  one  of 
these  inscrutable  Mona  Lisa-like  smiles  that  women  affect 
when  they're  thinking  how  much  they  desjjise  you.  Seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  failing  to  the  whole  sex,  whether  gentle 
or  simple.  Cats  have  the  same  thing.  You  can  never  be 
sure  what  they  are  thinking  of  ycni.  That's  why  I  like  a 
dog.  Ca>sar,  old  bey,"  he  continued  aloud  to  the  collie 
on  the  hearth-rug;  "there's  nothing  secret  about  your 
thoughts.  Never  any  question  of  contemptuous  tolerance 
with  you.  You  either  love  us  with  your  "whole  hearts  or 
you  hate  us  consumedly:  Hang  the  women,  anyhuw!  1 
was  tinished  with  tliem  three  years  ago.  They  bring  trouble 
wherever  they  go,  don't  they,  Ca?sar,  old  boy  <" 

The  dog  wagged  his  tail  vigorously  upon  the  floor  and 
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then  frcttins:  up,  ho  laid  his  head  upon  his  master's  knee 
and  l()ok('<l  up  into  his  eyes. 

For  all  Keith's  inditFerence  to  the  sex,  he  somehow 
could  not  fiet  his  thouf;hts  off  the  girl  who  was  sitting  at 
supi)er  with  his  servants  at  the  other  end  of  the  house; 
and  he  was  conscious  of  a  certain  feeling  of  elation,  a 
certain  faint  stimulus  of  ph^asure  which  he  could  only 
ascrihe  to  his  meeting  with  her.  The  touch  of  her  arms 
upon  his  shoulder  when  he  had  lifted  her  out  of  the 
wagon  lingered  in  his  memory  with  a  pleasing  persistence. 

''It's  all  on  account  of  this  living  like  a  hermit  in  the 
woods,"  he  said  to  himself  angrily  at  last;  ''I'll  be  going 
dotty  the  first  thing  I  know." 

He  rang  the  hell  and  ^Irs.  Dalrymple  appeared  with  a 
tray  and  began  to  clear  away  the  things. 

"How  is  your  visitor  now,  Mrs.  Dalrymple?" 

*'0h,  she  didna  eat  mucli  supper,  sir.  I'm  thinkin'  she 
was  gey  tired,  the  puir  thing;  but  I'm  making  up  her  bed 
now  and  she'll  be  a'  right  in  the  morning,  sir." 

"I  doubt  she's  pretty  slim  for  such  work  as  she  will 
have  to  do  in  service  out  here  on  a  farm." 

"That  she  be,  sir ;  but  you  can  never  tell ;  sometimes  they 
slim  ones  is  the  most  active.  They  dinna  hae  as  m\ich 
weight  to  carry  around  as  the  likes  of  me,  you  see,  sir. 
However,  she  hasna  her  sorrows  to  seek,  staying  in  one  o' 
them  bush  ranches.  It's  a  lonesome  life  for  a  lass  that's 
been  in  service  till  a  big  house  in  the  old  country." 

"Was  she  a  servant  in  a  big  house  ?" 

"So  I  understand,  sir.  She  says  the  house  she  was 
in,  they  keepit  twenty  servants." 

"She'll  find  it  dull  here  then,  I  fear,"  said  Keith  as  he 
lighted  his  cigar  and  took  up  his  newspaper;  and  Mrs. 
Dalrymple  departed  with  her  tray. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Good-nif/ht — here's  the  end  of  my  paper; 

fioodniijht, — if  the  longitude  phase, — 
Far  may  he,  while  wasting/  my  taper, 

i'our  sun's  climbing  over  the  trees. 

Bret  ITarte. 


POETLAKK.    B.   C, 

10  April,  19-^ 
My  deab  Doty: — 

I  have  l.c('ii  sutrcrinpr  from  a  bit  of  the  Mucs  and  the 
only  remedy  I  could  think  of  that  was  likely  to  <lrive 
them  away  was  to  sit  down  at  six  thousand  miles  .listance 
— my,  but  it  looks  like  a  lonj;  way  written  out  like  that — 
and  have  a  real  old-time  chat  with  you.  If  I  could  only 
have  one  of  the  old-style  hear  huf^s  that  you  used  to  prac- 
tise on  me  and  then  hdl  with  you  for  half  an  hour  on  the 
hearthrug  before  the  fire  as  we  used  to — but  there  I 
mustn't  think  about  that  or  I  shall  be  blue  in  earnest. 

First  of  all,  to  clear  away  all  those  dire  forebodini^s  and 
prognostications  with  which  you  tried  to  cheer  me  on 
parting — for  you  did  become  very,  very  proper  all  at 
once  for  such  a  harum-scarum,  fly-away,  ready-for-any- 
thing  person  as  you  usually  aro-t  must  tell  you  that  I 
arrived  safely  at  my  destination.  No  wily  'bunco-steerer' 
tried  to  cozen  me  out  of  my  money  and  no  dashing  adven- 
turer tried  to  marry  mo  against  my  will ;  for  all  the  people 
I  met  were  most  ordinary  and  resjx^etHble.  Only  on  my 
arrival  at  IJrayton  did  it  seem  for  a  little  as  if  there  might 
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bo  a  chanco  for  some  of  the  unpleasantnesses  that  you 
predicted  coming  true. 

The  train  arrived  just  about  dusk.  I  hid  telegraphed 
Bolton  to  be  meeting  me  but,  lo  and  behold!  there  was  no 
sign  of  him;  and  tliere  was  nobody  at  the  station — if  you 
can  call  a  mere  shed  and  S(jme  planking  a  station — but"  an 
ancient  pioneer  who  turned  out  to  be  the  postmaster  and 
storekeeper,  a  young  rancher  in  overalls  and  a  yellow  dog. 
There  you  have  the  stage  setting;  and  yon  can  imagine 
me,  poor  little  me — and  growing  littler  every  minute  to 
judge  by  my  feelings— dumped  down  with  my  trunk  by  the 
side  of  Vi'  track  at  nightfall  in  the  wilds  of  B.  C.  Xo 
hotel,  no  conveyance  for  hire  that  could  be  got  to  take  me 
to  my  destination — which,  by  the  way,  was  four  miles 
away — in  short,  no  nothing  ! 

However,  the  old  storekeeper  took  pity  on  me  and  pre- 
vailed upon  the  rancher  to  take  me  up  in  his  wagon — very 
cross  and  sour  tlie  latter  looked  about  it  and  he  didn't  take 
many  pains  to  hide  his  feelinjrs. 

As  to  what  happened  (ju  the  drive  up,  Doty,  I  shall  say 
as  "Peck's  Bad  Boy"  always  did  in  the  story  whenever  the 
chapter  ended  in  his  getting  a  licking,  "let  us  draw  a  veil 
over  the  painful  scene  that  followed.''  In  a  way,  it  was 
quite  an  adventure.  At  one  time,  I  nuist  confess  to  think- 
ing very  seriously  of  all  your  doleful  warnings  and  prophe- 
sies; but  what  seemed  to  have  threatenings  of  tragedy 
turned  out  in  the  end  to  be  mere  comedy  with,  however, 
cerhiin  elements  of  farce  intermingled.  S<.me  day,  I  shall 
probably  tell  you  all  about  it  but  not  now.  The  alFair  is 
still  too  r:'cent  and  painful.  As  a  sop  to  your  curiosity 
th-iigh.  Doty,  I  shall  only  confess  that  1  ate  enough  humble 
pie  on  this  occasion  to  have  given  an  ordinaiy  jK-rson  in- 
digesti(ui.  Luckily  my  sense  of  humour  helix.'d  mo  to  pull 
through  without  serious  consequences. 
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I  found  dear,  old  Xursic  so  glad  to  sec  me.  The  poor 
soul  has  hc«>n  very  ill  wi^h  pneumonia  and  Bolton  with 
the  lu'lp  of  Difky  had  nursed  her  through  the  worst  of 
it;  but  the  doctor  had  told  thorn  that  she  must  have  a 
woman  to  give  her  proper  attention  an  there  was  danger 
ehe  would  not  pull  through.  Well,  she  had  just  arrived 
the  day  hef<.re.  having  eome  l.y  the  other  station;  but 
tthen  she  saw  the  loneliness  of  the  plae-,  she  said  she 
would  not  stay  on  any  account  and  had  gone  right  away 
without  taking  her  trunk  out  of  the  wairon. 

You  can  imagine  the  state  th(>y  were  all  in  when  I 
arrived.  Mrs.  linltun  was  terrii.ly' worrie.l  about  me  too, 
end  my  p.)«)r  reception— it  se.'med  they  had  never  gut  my 
telegram— but  I  soon  relieved  her  anxiety  and  told  her  I 
would  do  the  w<Tk  that  the  maid  shuuld'liave  dun,.;  an-l 
T  made  her  lau-h  by  telling  her  how  I  ha.l  been  taken  for 
the  maid  alr(>ady. 

She  had  nut  been  able  to  make  out  at  all  the  m(>aning 
of  my  leitrr  fmni  London  and  the  reason  fur  my  cuming"; 
but  now  she  knows,  and  she  says  that  I  did  quite  right  to 
run  away.     So  there  is  one  persor  that  does  not  disapprove, 
you  seo.      ft  was  all  right  fur  you  to  counsel  {.atiencc  ; 
but  y(,u  don't  know  wliat  it  is  to  five  with  Aunt  Soi)lirr;nia.' 
She  was  bound  to  nuirry  me  to  Wilfrid;   and  if  I  had 
stayed  she  would  certainly  have  had  her  wav.     Atnnvay 
she  would  have  contrived  to  make  life  unbearable  for  me,  so 
r  thought   that  this   was  the  best   way   out.      T   slian'be 
tu-euty-one  this  summer  and  my  own  mistress  and,  bv  that 
time,  the  storm  may  have  subside.]  somewhat;  at  Icaat  J 
hope  so.     It  was  rather  rough  on  poor  Wilfrid  for  me  to 
run  off  as  T  did  with  the  wedding  announced  as  it  was,  but 
it  wasn't  my  fault.     T  don't  think  he  will  bear  anv  miilieo 
over  it  either  for  he  knows  that  his  mother  is  to  blame 
for  the  whole  thing. 
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You  must  piiard  mv  secret,  though,  because  they  must 
not  fin(i  out  where  I  have  gone.  I  have  arranged  with  the 
Boltons  that  they  arc  not  to  disabuse  people  of  the  idea 
that  I  am  the  "hired  help"  as  they  call  it  in  this  country. 
I  am  also  known  by  the  name  of  Miss  Coon,  which  you  can 
bear  in  mind  when  you  are  addressing  my  letters.  This 
is  the  way  the  old  slorekeeper  understood  my  name;  and 
I  have  thouirht  it  safest  to  keep  it  that  way.  It's  a  small 
world  alter  all  and  Colquhoun  is  an  uncommon  name.  I 
can't  say  I  enjoy  "Coon"— I  can  hear  you  giggle  at  this 
distance — but  for  a  few  months,  it  doesn't  matter.  The 
family  all  call  me  Marjorie,  however.  Bolton  is  very 
quiet--almost  morose;  but  he  is  very  kind  to  me.  Their 
one  boy,  Dick,  is  a  ])right  little  chap  of  twelve  and  he, 
more  than  any  one  else,  helps  me  to  keep  cheery.  He 
thinks  the  world  of  me  and  we  are  great  chums. 

ihe  IJolfons  do  not  make  a  living  imt  of  their  place  as 
yet  and  thvy  are  very  jx.or.  He  does  work  outside  the 
ranch  to  keep  things  going  and  altogether  they  have  a 
pretty  hard  row  to  hoe.  I  hope  before  long  though,  I 
shall  be  able  to  help  them. 

Wliat  a  long  scre(>d  I  have  written  you  all  about  myself; 
but  I  know  that  you  are  not  the  least  bit  bored.  Tell  me 
all  the  news  of  Holmwood  for  I'm  hungering  for  "the  soun' 
o'  a  kent  voice  an'  the  sicht  o'  a  kent  face."  If  you  -were 
only  out  here  with  me  and  we  could  '"roam  the  woods  to- 
gether," I  would  be  quite  happy,  I  think.  Don't  forget 
to  tell  me  all  you  know  as  to  the  household  at  the  Hall 
and  how  they  took  my  unceremonious  running  off.  Really, 
Hoty,  it  was  an  awful  thing  to  do,  wasn't  it?  and  the 
shivers  run  up  and  down  my  back  when  I  think  of  it. 
But  there,  I  d(m't  care;  the  marriage  would  have  been 
worse,  now  wouldn't  it  ? 

I  must  close  now  for  I  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do.    Re- 
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member  you  arc  the  only  link — a  golden  one  it's  true — 
between  me  ami  the  old  laud  at  present,  so  you  must  write 
me  long  and  often. 

Yours  as  ever, 

Marjorie  **Coon." 
To  Miss  Dorothea  Trelawny, 
Holmwood  Manor, 
Bybridgc, 

Cornwall,  England. 
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CHAPTER  V 


The  Age  of  Chivalry  ia  gone. 


Edmund  Buike. 


Ay, — uhere  are  those  hemic  knights 
Of  old — thf>sc  armadillo  tiiijhts 

Who  wore   the  jilatrd  vest — 
Great  Charlimanne,  and  all  few  peers 
Are  cold — cnjoiiinn   uith   their  sjiears 

An  eierlasting  rest! 


T.  Hood. 


Keith  heard  notliinir  more  of  his  passcntrer  until  two 
(lavs  after.  He  was  out  bv  the  harn  euttiui:  out  the  frame 
for  a  harrow  when  yountr  Dick  Boltcm  came  whistlint^ 
down  the  road  and  sauntered  over  as  he  often  did  on  hii» 
way  to  school.  lie  and  Keith  were  preat  friends  as  they 
fouml  that  there  was  much  in  common  hetwe('n  them. 
Dick  had  a  jrreat  admiration  for  the  Enirlishmau  who  had 
ridden  to  hounds  and  wiio  could  tell  wonderful  stories  of 
boat  races  tind  hard-won  cricket  matches,  opening  up  bright 
visions  of  an  untried  world  to  his  young  imagination. 
Keith,  on  his  side,  found  a  real  pleasure  in  the  freshness 
and  naivete  of  the  boy's  chat. 

"He'.lo.  :\Ir.  Leicester." 

"Hello,  Dick;  off  to  school  again?" 

"N(».  I'm  not  to  go  to-day.  Mother's  sick  and  I've  to 
stay  at  home  and  chop  wood  and  look  after  things.  Father's 
workin'   on   the   roads.      What's   that  you're   makin'  ?   a 
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harrow?"  asked  Dick,  following  Keith'8  actions  with  a 
curious  eye. 

"You've  j^esscd  it." 

"I  thou^'ht  you  had  one  already." 

"So  I  have  but  it's  too  small.  Doesn't  cover  the  land 
fast  enoufrh." 

"Are  you  ^oing  to  plow  all  that  land  you  cleared  last 
year  ?" 

"Yes,  and  then  I'll  seed  it  to  clover  and  timothy.  There's 
ten  acres  in  that  piece." 

"Gee!  you've  got  a  fine  place  now,  haven't  you?"  said 
Dick,  his  eyes  shining.  "Alust  have  thirty  <.r  forty  acres 
cleared  now  f ' 

"Forty-tive  all  told,  Dicky;  about  twenty  of  that  in 
orchard,  so  wht-n  that  conies  into  full  bearing,  I  shall  have 
my  hands  full." 

"Will  you  let  me  pick  apples  for  you  then  ?"  Dick  asked 
with  an  eager  sparkle  in  his  eyes. 

"I  would  have  to  make  you  whistle  all  the  t''me  if  I 
did,"  said  Keith,  glancing  up  with  a  smile. 

Dick  looked  puz/Jed  and  his  face  became  serious. 
"What  for  r'  he  asked  and  then  he  grinned.  "Oh  I  see," 
he  said,  "so'd  I  cuuldn't  eat  too  many.  Why  do  you  make 
holes  through  the  wood  both  ways'?"  he  asked  as  Keith 
began  boring  with  his  auger  at  right  angles  to  the  holes 
he  had  alrcaoy  borod.  "You're  making  a  smaller  hole  too." 
"This  lot  of  holes  is  for  the  bolts  that  are  to  keep  the 
wood  from  splitting." 

"I  see,"  Dick  nodded.  "Please  may  I  use  your  grind- 
stone to  sharpen  my  axe  ?" 

"Oh  all  right;  but  see  you  run  plenty  of  water  on  it. 
Thought  your  mother  had  some  one  to  help  her  now.  Miss 
Coon,  is  it,  her  name  is  ?" 

"So  she  has  but  we  call  her  Mariorie.     Sho  said  she 
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didn't  like  us  to  call  her  Miss  Codii.  '('<H>n'  inoaiis  'nijr<rcr' 
Vdii  know;  II. el)!!!-  that  was  why,"  he  su<ri:<'stctl  with  a 
^in.  "She's  no  niirircr.  you  can  just  hct.  I  think  she's 
ri^'ht  pretty  an'  I  like  her.  Say  I"  he  addeil  as  the  tliou;:lit 
.struck  hini.  "you  drove  her  up,  didn't  you  ^  Oli,  she  told 
nie  all  aho\it  it." 

'"Oh.  she  did,  did  she  f  Keith  rei)lied  without  enthusi- 
asm as  he  caret'ully  riK-asund  otV  the  intervals  for  the 
teeth  of  his  liurn^w ;  ''was  it  a  niovinir  chronicle  of  tield 
and  flood  r' 

"I  dunno.  She  just  said  that  the  wairon  came  near 
tipping  over  the  hank.  She  said  that  <lir  wouldn't  have 
asked  you  to  drive  'cr  up  if  she  had  known  what  kind  of  a 
road  it  was." 

"Was  that  alH" 

Dick  s<'raped  with  one  foot  on  the  ground  in  a  way  ho 
had  when  emharrassed. 

"Kr ahout  all  I  reckon,"  he  said  after  a  ])rief  j)ause. 

Then  MushiniT,  "she  did  say  as  how  she  thought  you  mi-^ht 
have  walked  with  her  across  the  creek  .after  supper  when 
the  rain  had  stopped  when  you  knew  !iow  nnieli  she  wanted 
to  <;-et  to  our  place  that  ni^dit.  Say,  who  was  Shivalree  ? 
She  said  he  was  dead  anvwav  and  she  seemed  to  be  risiht 
sorry  aliout  it.  1  thought  I'd  ask  you  as  v  )u'''  l)e  surf  to 
know." 

It  was  Keith's  turn  to  Mush  as  he  felt  the  boy's  clear 
eyes  ti.xecj  on  his  face.  So  the  youn<;  woman  had  pre- 
sumed to  <niestion  his  conduct  after  the  trouble  that  he 
had  taken  with  Ii't. 

"Chivalry,  my  son,  if  you  want  it  ix-rsonitied."  lie  said, 
speedily  reeoverinii  his  e<iuanimity,  "was  a  splendid  chap 
that  lived  hundreds  of  years  ajro  who  went  about  hclpinj; 
the  weak  and  more  especially,  maidens  in  distress.  It 
didn't  matter  how  hund)le  their  rank  was.  Chivalry  was 
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always  roadv  tn  fiirlit  fnr  tlieni  or  liclf)  tlicni  in  any  way 
he  could.  He  usually  nxh'  a  s|tl«'ii(li<l  warlmrsc  in  full 
armour  and  cariitd  a  laiicr  and  a  sword.  At  first,  thoy 
were  always  frratrt'ul  lor  wliiit  lie  did  and  that  was  all 
tlie  reward  ♦iiat  lie  watitrd.  IJy  and  liyc,  iiouivtr.  they 
oepan  tn  pn'siimc  UjM>n  '.rir  sex — that  is.  to  take  advantage 
jf  the  fact  of  their  hiin^  wonicii — iind  poor  "Id  Chivalry 
(lied.  It  was  tiM>  itinch  t'nr  tlu'  olil  chap  and  liroke  his 
heart.  Dick,"  and  Keith's  tones  were  ittijtressively  stdemn, 
"I'm  afraid  tliaf  if  Cliivairy  had  hcen  a''\e  uow  he  would 
have  hcen  afraid  to  ;.'o  near  a  uoman." 

"ilut  they  ain't  all  sutlrau'ettes.  are  they:"  <aid  Dick 
rather  scandalised  hv  this  sweej)in;r  indictment  of  the  sex. 
"Some  of  the  policemen  did  have  a  time  with  them,  didn't 
they.  Wot  with  their  scratchin<r  and  their  red  pepper  (  Most 
of  them  had  a  hammer  in  their  handhair^^  too.  and  thev 
didn't  do  a  thinjx  to  them  store  windows  in  London.  Gee! 
they  would  stick  a  hatj)in  into  a  man  just  as  quick  as 
Hiilitnin'  and  lie  wouldn't  know  what  had  struck  him.  But 
there  ain't  any  of  that  kind  round  here  that  I  knows  on, 
'eept  old  lady  Kihycil;  and  she  takes  after  the  old  man 
with  a  bi^  stick  sometimes.  lie  won't  work  a  stroke  tbo' 
an'  I  {^ess  he  needs  it  all  rijjjht." 

"Xo,  you're  rif;ht  onoufjrh,  they're  not  all  bad,  my 
Ikiv.  '  he  answered.  He  had  ne  '  i'siness  to  poison  the 
boy's  mind  with  such  cvnieal  remarks,  he  reflected.  After 
all,  it  was  a  danjrerous  habit  to  generalise  from  a  limited 
experience  and  his  own  had  been  such.  Once  was  enough, 
he  told  himself  with  a  touch  of  bitterness,  thinking  of  his 
only  serious  love  arfair  and  how  it  had  turned  out. 

"My,  though,  but  she  knows  lots  of  songs,"  said  Dick 
with  enthusiasm,  "I  just  wish  I  could  sing  like  she  can 
She  does  sing  awful  funny  sometimes  thoiigh.     But  she 
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she  (]oea  and  I'm  showing  her  how.  She  says  she'll  soon 
learn.  Guess  I'll  hettor  get  busy  though  and  get  back;" 
and,  shouldering  his  axe,  with  a  nod,  Dick  was  off  to  the 
grindstone. 

Keith  went  on  piecing  C'ut  his  harrf)w  and  boring  the 
holes  for  the  teeth;  but  the  tenor  of  his  thoughts  was 
troubled.  Who  was  this  jade  of  a  servant-girl  that  she 
should  presume  to  sir  in  judgment  on  him?  Kadn't  he 
done  enough  for  her  when  he  gave  her  free  board  and 
lodging  for  the  night  n(^t  to  sjicak  of  hauling  her  and  her 
effects  up  from  tlie  village?  lie  was  angry  at  himself 
for  thinking  of  the  matter  at  all.  He  tried  to  forget  about 
it  but  always  found  his  thoughts  coming  round  to  it 
again. 

"I've  got  a  grievance,"  he  said  to  himself;  ''and  I 
can't  resist  the  luxuiy  of  indulging  in  it.  Well,  they  say 
it's  a  poor  heart  that  never  rejoices  and  to  be  sure  there's 
little  enough  that  takes  place  here  for  a  fellow  to  think 
about,"  and  he  whistled  a  few  bars  of  "La  Boheme." 

"And  she  sings  'awful  funny,'  does  she.  Well,  I  think 
slio'll  have  to  'go  some'  as  Dick  would  say  if  she  sings  any 
funnier  than  some  of  the  choir  sing  down  at  Portlake." 
And  Keith  smiled  delightedly  at  the  reminiscence. 

His  reflections  were  soon  interrupted,  however,  by  the 
arrival  of  two  Swedes  who  owned  adjoining  farms,  who 
had  come  to  interview  hi.ii  as  to  certain  work  they  wanted 
done  on  the  road  to  their  places.  Keith  was  a  councillor 
for  the  Municipality  and  the  roadwork  for  the  district  was 
under  his  charge.  It  was  no  light  responsibility  either, 
for  the  supply  of  funds  was  limited  while  the  farmers  were 
often  unreasonable  in  their  demands  for  improvements. 
There  were  always  heart-burnings  and  bickerings  about 
it  and  the  councillors  had  a  hard  time  trying  to  satisfy 
them  all. 
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However,  Keith  had  endeavoured  to  be  fair  in  his  ad- 
ministration and,  30  far,  had  managed  to  please  his  con- 
stituents. It  was  a  full  hour,  however,  before  he  was  able 
to  get  rid  of  his  two  visitors  who,  in  spite  of  their  imper- 
fect English,  talked  with  a  volubility  tl;at  was  astonishing. 
The  best  of  the  morning  was  gone  when,  with  a  sigh,  he 
turned  again  to  his  work. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Tmi  are  huling  from  u,<i,  Spriiujtidr,  hidirif;  in  the  slashing, 
Coming  fratn  the  mimntnin  I  siitr  i/our  tracks  go  down. 

In  ammig  the  irillow  .wamps  I  saw  Hour  i/oung  f-tt  splashing, 
Saw  among  tlio  aldtr  stems  the  glittiv  of  uo^ir  gown. 

yia    CUVt    I'lllLLiFS-WcIXEY. 

Dick   was  burstinc:  witli   importance  as   ho  drove  tho 
buiriry  with  the  old  mau  horse  up  before  tlie  four-room 
l<'<r  hcusu  with   its  rouuli  shake-roofed  verandah,  to  take 
]\lari(.rie  to  Purthike.     The  buiTiry  liad  hv^m  bouirht  at  an 
auction  for  twciitv  dollars  at   a  time  when  the  Boltons 
were  not  as  hard   up  as  they  were  now.      Its  condition 
clearly  suir-restcd  that  it  had  seen  better  days  but  the  re- 
mains of  a  former  grandeur  were  unmislakable.    From  the 
ele^iant  lines  of  its  jjhai'ton  body  like  the  stern  of  some 
ancient  Spanish  ;>'alle(»n  to  the  silver-mounted  dashboard 
and  sidelam])s  and  curvinir  coupe  shafts,  it  was  clearly  a 
vehicle  of  patrician  oriirin    'at  had  fallen  upon  evil  days. 
For  alas,  tho  (mce  irlossy  sides  were  now  caked  with  mud 
and  the  silver  work  all  tarnished  and  one  of  the  lamps 
was  broken  and  both  were  hmvr  past  all  usefulness.     A 
sprunfr  hind  axle,  moreover,  lent  to  the  rear  wheels  a  sort 
of  irresponsible  roll  reminiscent  of  the  leers  of  some  elderly 
toper  that  seem  to  describe  strange  curves  and  parabolas 
of  their  own  (piite   independent  of  one  another  as  well 
as  of  the  owner  they  support. 

Btit  there  was  certainly  nothins;  npolocretic  in  the  air 
of  the  younjr  Jehu  as  he  stood  waitini;  for  his  passenger. 
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PhiU'ton  as  lio  jumpcil  upon  the  chariot  of  the  siiu  coultl 
have  pro.'^fiitoil  no  pnnuler  picture  tlian  Dick  in  his  khaki- 
coloured  overalls  and  cap,  his  hazel  eyes,  hriirht  with 
anticipation.  It  was  the  first  time  in  his  twelve  years  of 
existence  that  he  was  to  take  anyone  for  a  drive.  And  the 
youn^  1.  iy  wearing  a  dark  skirt  with  a  crccn  sweatier 
and  a  woolen  toipie  to  match  upon  her  daik  hair,  who 
came  out  to  him,  was  one  he  felt  that  any  fellow  miizht  he 
proud  to  take  under  his  winij.  There  was  a  faint  flash 
of  amusement  in  her  eyes  as  she  lookeil  down  upon  the 
outfit  hut  they  (piickly  took  in  the  hoy's  eairer  j)ose. 

"And  so  thi;-  is  the  huirsry  •"  she  crieil.  "Why  how  f^ne 
old  Kitchener  looks  in  it.  I'm  sure  he's  (piite  pioud  of 
drawini;  such  a  tine  (Mpiipaire  after  the  old  wairon.  Isn't 
it  a  lovely  afternoon  for  a  jaunts  J  feel  ji-^t  as  if  I  was 
fifteen  airain.'' 

Kitchener  hail  a  pronounced  Roman  nose  and  perhaps 
it  was  this  onistandiuir  feature  rather  than  iiis  ijeneral 
fraunt  and  scarred  appearance  as  of  a  warrior  of  a  h'l.n- 
dred  stricken  fields,  that  had  cause<l  him  to  he  named  a.'-  " 
the  famous  Field  ^larshal ;  hut  when  tliey  had  passt  d 
throuirh  the  irate,  he  trotted  awav  down  the  road  as  meekly 
and  sedately  as  if  he  had  only  heen  called  Dolihin.  It  w;- ' 
one  of  those  delightful  days  when  winter  has  i)acked  up 
its  p)od3  for  departure  and  sprinu;  while  not  actually  in 
possession  is  yet  hovering  around  revealing  her  presence 
hy  many  a  suhtle  sign  and  many  a  fragrant  essence.  The 
air  was  full  of  dewy  freshness  and  as  they  drove  along 
throuirh  the  alders  now  gi'een-tinged  with  their  swelling 
leaf-huds.  tlieii-  naked  limbs  aquiver  for  the  season's  finerv, 
the  girl  felt  her  spirits  rise  in  response  to  Nature's  promise. 
It  was  her  first  daylight  outing  in  the  new  country  and  the 
wildness  and  strangeness  of  it  all  appealed  most  strongly 
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to  her  imaiiiiiation.  To  ride  in  such  a  conveyance  was  in 
itself  an  adventure. 

Soon,  thev  passed  out  of  the  alder  hush  into  a  thick 
forest  of  pines  and  cedars  of  loftv  height,  the  pitchy  fra::- 
rance  of  which  filled  the  air.     Here  and  there,  ag, 

dead  trunk  stood  out  hlack  ainonirst  its  j:;i('('n-clad  .lowa 
or  a  hlackene<l  stump  showed  where  some  forest  monarch 
had  succunihed  to  tlie  ravajres  of  the  tire,  its  deadly  foe. 
After  rural  En^dand,  so  trim  and  well-cultivated  with  its 
hed^e-njws  and  its  smilinj;  park-lands,  this  first  experi- 
ence of  the  forest  primeval  thrilled  her  delightfully.  There 
were  no  fences  on  either  side  and  no  evidence  of  human 
occupation,  (jther  than  the  mud  and  wheel-tracks  of  the 
rude  trail  alon<?  which  they  drove.  All  was  silent  around 
them  except  for  tlie  pir<;le  of  innumerable  brooks  and 
streaudets.  swollen  by  the  recent    ains. 

''Oh,  what  j;lorious  trees!"  she  exclaimed  at  last.  "Aren't 
they  fxrand  tiiough,  Dick!"' 

"Oh,  we've  got  lots  bigger  than  them,"  said  Dick  with 
an  air  of  pride.  "They're  not  so  bad  though,  I  guess. 
Wisli  I  owned  them  and  I'd  show  you  something.  This 
timb(>r  ain't  never  been  cut  yet." 

"Well,  I'm  sure  I  do  hope  they'll  never  cut  it." 

Dick  gave  a  grunt  and  his  small  face  was  full  of  mascu- 
line contempt  for  feminine  imjiracticability. 

"What'd  be  the  good  of  it  then  I  should  like  to  know. 
'Tain't  doing  nobody  any  good  now." 

"But  what  would  Peter  Pan  and  the  fairies  do  if  you 
cut  it  down  i  I'm  sure  they  must  have  just  beautiful  times 
in  the  moonlight  nights  under  these  trees.  Haven't  you 
ever  seen  them,  Dick  V 

Dick  paused  a  moment  to  give  Kitchener,  whose  walk 
had  developed  into  a  crawl,  a  vigorous  cut  with  the  whip. 
"No,"  he  said  slowly,  after  that  animal  had  responded  with 
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a  jerk  tliai  wuulJ  have  dislocated  any  neck  that  was  not 
well  prepared  for  it,  "there  ain't  any  folks  around  hero 
of  that  name,  none  at  least  that  I  know  of  an'  I  cniess  I 
know  pretty  near  everyhody.  There's  a  ^Ir.  Faris  down 
Patchdale  way  but  that's  a  good  ten  mile  from  here.  Who's 
Peter  Pan  T'^ 

"Why,  I  thoucht  every  boy  knew  about  Peter  Pan — 
;Mr.  Barrie's  Pr-tcr  Pan.  lie  was  a  little  boy,  you  know, 
tliat  never  wanted  to  fjrow  up  or  pi  to  school,  so  he  went 
off  to  live  with  the  fairies  in  a  dear,  little  house  in  the 
branches  of  a  tr«>e ;  and  he  had  such  a  splendid  time  play- 
ing with  them.'' 

".My,  but  that  was  ripping,  I  guess  he  didn't  have  to  do 
no  chores  though,     lint  who  were  the  fiiiries  T' 

"Why,  you  poor  boy!  did  you  really  never  hoar  of  the 
fairies  <  Well,  they  are  beautiful  little  spirits  that  go  about 
the  world  at  night  doing  good  deeds  to  help  people  out. 
They  were  always  young  and  they  are  invisible  to  mortal 
eyes  except  to  a  few  privileged  ones  like  Peter  Pan  who 
have  faith  in  them.  Sometimes,  they  do  people's  work  for 
them  so  that  when  they  get  up  in  the  morning  they  find 
that  what  they  left  all  undone  the  night  before  had  been 
finished  by  the  fairies  while  they  slept." 

"Gee!"  exclaimed  Dick  enthusiastically;  "I  just  wish 
they'd  saw  some  wood  for  me;  but  I  guess  there's  none 
of  them  around  this  country.  Did  you  ever  see  'em  ?"  and 
Dick  turned  his  hazel  eyes,  alight  with  interest,  full  upon 
the  young  woman.  It  was  such  a  gaze  as  forbade  decep- 
tion and  Marjorie  flinched  before  it. 

"Well,"  she  said,  after  a  momvnt  of  hesitation,  "I've 
seen  them  in  the  theatre,  of  course;  but,  in  their  native 
wilds,  I've  only  seen  them,  with  my  mind's  eye  and  not 
nearly  so  often  since  I've  grown  up,"  and  she  gave  a 
little  sigh.     "One  loses  so  much  when  one  crrows  up,  Dick, 
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iiiv  (lc;ii-:  ;in(l  till'  tli^tirl(•ti(ln  of  iK'inir  lit  cniiipanv  for  the 
f:iii-ic.~  i>  <'ii(.  (,f  the  tliiiiirs.  JN'tcr  Pan.  Tin  al'raiil.  was 
wiser  than  tiiu-r  nt"  lis.'' 

"1  (luiiii'i/'  sail!  I)ick  (juulitfiilly ;  "I  wisli  I  was  jrrown 
up  aii'l  lia<l  a  lioi>c  ;uiil  a  iriiii  nf  my  owii.  Scciiis  like  a 
lioy  like  iiic  can't  do  aiiythiiiir  lie  wants  to.  Sow  that 
jriiy,  Shivalifc  must  liavc  liad  a  (hindy  time."' 

"Whn  (lid  ymi  say  <" 

''Shivalrcf — ymi  kimw — the  rlia[)  yon  said  was  dead.  I 
asked  Mr.  Leicester  who  he  was  and  he  t^ld  me  all  about 
him." 

■"Ohl"  and  there  was  a  subtle  chanire  in  Marjorie's  in- 
ilci-tioii  which  the  Imy  did  not  notice;  '"and  what  did  he 
kiiMW  alioiit  chivalry,  I  w<!iide;-." 

'■Jle  said  he  was  a  fine,  hiave  irny  that  rode  arouod  on 
a  hii:-  horse  a:id  rescued  maidens  in  distre.-.>.  and  it  didn't 
matter  to  him  how  hiimhle  they  were.  At  tirst.  it  was  all 
riirht  and  tiny  were  frrateful  to  him  for  savin^^  them;  but 
after  a  while,  they  ir"t  so  as  they  didn't  thank  him  at  all 
and  just  took  all  his  trnuble  as  if  they  had  a  riirbt  to  it 
])eeause  they  were  women.  This  made  liim  feel  sort  of 
soro  after  a  })it  'cos  althou^'h  be  didn't  bwik  for  no  reward 
yet  be  did  think  they  should  be  trrateful  to  him;  and  being 
as  he  was  a  kind  of  soft-hearted  chap,  it  worried  him  so 
much  that  be  died," 

Marjorie's  feelinps  were  a  curious  mixture  as  she  lis- 
tened to  Dick's  naive  renetition  of  Mr.  Leicester's  ver- 
si()n  of  the  tieatb  of  Chivalry  and  the  causes  that  led  up  to 
it.  When  she  made  the  remark  as  to  Chivalry  being  dead 
she  had.  of  c«»urse,  never  expected  that  it  would  be  re- 
])eated  to  Mr.  Leicester;  and  lo,  hero  he  had  tlung  it  back 
to  her  charged  with  the  accusation  of  ingratitude.  "Well, 
if  she  had  been  ungrateful — and  f>erhaps,  in  her  inmost 
conviction  she  felt  that  there  might  be  a  grain  of  justifi- 
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cation  for  sucli  an  aH.s(>rti()n — it  lia<l  not  been  hor  fault. 
It  was  til'-'  ('oiitlcscciitliiii,'  spirit  with  which  the  service 
had  hccn  rendered  that  she  had  objected  to.  In  conven- 
tional KnLdand  one  niiirht  have  expected  it;  hut  out  here 
in  the  free  and  untraniinelled  West,  one  looked  for  somc- 
thiuL,'  ditrereiit. 

"Oh.  hut  that's  not  the  way  I've  heard  the  story  at  all," 
said  Marjorie;  anil  she  lau^icheil  liirhtly  hut  scornfullv. 
"When  Chivalry  was  younir  his  heart  was  huinhle  and  he 
never  thouiiht  of  himself  at  all;  hut  as  he  <rrew  older,  he 
began  to  <  t  coiK.'ifed  ami  selfish  and  to  he  always  think- 
ing what  a  womierful  fellow  he  was.  IJy  and  bve,  he 
would  not  think  of  rescuing  a  maiden  without  tirst  en- 
quiring alioiit  her  lineage  and  if  he  found  she  was  of  low 
degree,  he  would  not  rescue  her  at  all;  or  if  he  did,  he 
treated  her  with  such  an  air  of  condescension  as  to  roh 
the  a<'t  of  all  its  grace.  So,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the 
maiden  was  not  always  as  grateful  as  C'liivalry  expected 
of  her.  At  any  rate.  Chivalry's  heart  became  cold  and 
proud  and  selfish  and  h»;  died  finally  of  enlargement  of 
the  cranium — that's  the  heail  you  know,"  she  explained. 
**At  least,  that  is  what  I've  been  led  to  believe  was  his 
fate." 

Dick  leaned  forward  to  lift  Kitchener's  tail  which  had 
a  habit  of  twitching  over  the  lines,  in  a  manner  verv  dis- 
concerting to  the  driver  as  it  held  them  in  such  a  grip  of 
iron  that  they  were  completely  useless  until  they  were 
released  again. 

"Well,  mebbe  you're  right,'  .le  said  after  a  pause; 
"but  Mr.  Leicester  knows  an  awful  lot.  We'll  be  able 
to  make  better  time  now  we  are  out  of  the  woods." 

They  had  come  to  the  end  <jf  the  timber  and  the  road 
now  emerged  into  more  open  country  and  was  fenced  on 
both  sides.    As  they  drove  on,  they  passed  nide  log  shanties 
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with  small  clearings  aromni  tlicjii  sliowiiif.--  where  the  sot- 
tlcr  hail  iiunlc  liLs  tirst  start  in  the  lii:lit  l"'ir  mastery  of 
the  forest.  Stumps  in  all  staires  i»f  the  lalmri'ius  jihk'css 
of  destriietidn  wore  to  he  seen.  One  man  had  half  a 
dozen  or  so  hiirninir  away  hravely  in  the  holes  from  wliich 
they  had  heen  partially  Mown  out  hy  powder;  and  an- 
other with  one  h«)rse  attaehed  to  a  wire  eahlc,  was  usiuf^ 
a  stumjtin^'  maehint;  to  draw  them  from  the  jealous 
earth.  l)iek  was  deli^dite(i  to  explain  the  whole  proeess 
of  land-elearinj;  to  his  companion. 

There  was  one  rather  exciting  experience  to  the  English 
girl.  They  were  trotting  quietly  along  the  road  when  a 
man  in  the  held  to  their  right  suddenly  eame  rushing  down 
towards  tliem  shouting  out  words  that  were  quite  unintelli- 
gihle  and  gesticulating  violently,  dumping  the  fence  he 
stocjd  in  the  road  in  front  of  tliem,  still  waving  his  hands 
and  jahhering  a  string  of  broken  Knglish  which  it  was 
impossilile  to  understand.  His  clothes  were  ragged  and 
torn  and  his  face  was  covt'red  with  nuid  and  grime. 

"Am  1  to  bi'  held  up  on  my  very  tirst  drive  in  this 
country  f  she  said  to  herself,  her  heart  beating  fast  with 
fright. 

She  looked  at  Dick  to  see  how  he  was  affected  by  the 
apparition  and  was  relieved  to  see  that  he  seemed  to  be  in 
no  wi-ie  alarmed  but  merely  pulled  up  the  horse  and 
grinned. 

"Hello,  ^Ir.  Hansen,  what's  up  now  f  he  (juestioned 
coolly. 

"\'ou  bay  kajie  back,"  the  man  cried  in  broken  English. 
''Us  be  hjowin"  stoomp.      Here  bay  blast  soon." 

"He's  got  a  blast  set  in  a  stump  farther  down."  Dick  ex- 
plained; ";ind  he  doesn't  want  us  to  go  any  nearer  until 
it  goes  oif.'' 

Just  at  that  moment   it  did  go  off  with  a  great  .noise 
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and  scattoriiiir  of  earth  and  roots  in  rv»>ry  direction;  and 
Kitchciicr,  not  havini:  tiic  same  aciinaiiitance  with  tnin- 
powdcr  a.s  his  famous  namesake,  came  vcrv  near  to  up- 
setting; the  hnir^y  in  his  astonishment  and  terror. 

"It's  a  hard  jol)  clearinir  land,"  said  Dick  when  they 
were  froinir  on  aL'ain,  "and  a  miirhty  sldw  one.  Dad's  heen 
six  years  on  oiir  place  and  he's  only  pit  ahout  ten  acres 
cleared.  An'  p()W(h'r  costs  sucl.>  a  lot  too.  I  just  wish  we 
hail  plenty  of  mnney.'' 

They  were  nnw  passinir  throuirh  a  lietter  settled  district 
wher(!  tlie  ranches  wi're  mostly  fnlly  cleared  and  l>etter 
kept:  and  some  of  them  had  freshly-painteij  houses  of 
one  and  two  stories — one  house  with  a  thiirstatf.  Dick 
proudly  {ti'infecl  out  as  helon^'ini;  to  the  RfM've.  After 
they  had  passed  it,  the  road  came  to  tlie  brow  of  a  hill 
from  which  they  saw  the  villaire  l>elow  them  and  the  wide 
stream  of  the  Fraser  stretchinir  away  out  to  the  west. 
Alouir  its  lianks  lay  the  line  of  the  railway  and  the  few 
stores  and  houses  that  composed  the  villa<:e  were  grouped 
about  the  .-tat ion. 

Dick  drove  liis  p;!ssenirer  up  to  tlie  store  with  some 
pride  and  crampeil  tlu'  wheels  to  allow  of  her  getting  out 
without  any  danger  of  soiling  her  dress.  The  building 
was  crude  enough  in  its  outside  appearance  with  its  un- 
})ainted  rustic  l)oards  but  was  commodious  and  well-ap- 
pointed witliin.  All  sorts  of  miscellaneous  wares  were 
heajied  or  scattered  around,  clothinir,  saddlery,  hardware, 
every  thing  ..  lost  that  one  could  think  of  and  there  was 
that  delightful,  distinctive,  conipositc  smell  which  is  only 
to  be  found  in  a  country  store.  At  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance, a  space  had  been  partitioned  otT  for  the  post  office 
and  there  was  a  window  through  which  the  mail  was 
handed  <iut.  By  tin;  side  of  it  were  numerous  placards, 
printed  forestry  and  game-law  notices,  advertisements  of 
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livc-sti'ck  fur  sakt  by  noiirhUourin^  f  inicrs  written  in 
sfTuwliiitr  liaiidwririiiix  or  painfully  [)rintc(|  in  ink;  and  the 
attractions  of  a  (irjunl  .\Ias(iiU'riiiK'  Dance,  at  wliich  the 
a(lniis>ion  for  trcntlciticn  was  to  he  tifty  cents  and  for 
la<lics  twenty-live,  were  hcrahhMl  in  L'lowinp  terms. 

'Ihi-  {ilacf  scciucd  somewhat  (hirk  after  coniinir  in  from 
the  full  Ifirht  outsi(h';  and  Marjorie  stodd  f.,r  a  few  m«H 
nieiits  lo(.kin<r  ahout  lier  until  her  ey(>s  liecanii-  accustomed 
to  the  ^lo.iui.  'J"|i(.  store-keeper,  a  j<.viaK  nd)icund  Scota- 
niari.  to  her  surprise  seemed  to  know  who  slie  was  and  asked 
very  kindly  for  Mrs,  ]>olton.  lie  <lid  not  (jlFer  to  carry 
out  licr  parcels  to  the  huiriry,  however;  and  as  Dick  had 
declared  it  necessary  for  him  to  stay  with  Kitchener  as 
the  afternoon  ti-ain  was  duo.  she  had  to  do  this  herself. 
There  were  several  of  theni  and  she  had  just  almost  reached 
the  door  when  Mr.  Leicester  strode  in.  He  wore  a  norfolk 
jacket,  ridiuL'  lireeches  and  Icirtrinirs  and  presented  a  verv 
dillei-ent  aitpearance  from  the  sliahhv-lookinir  rancher  who 
had  diiven  her  to  his  place  a  week  airo, 

Xow,  Marjorie  had  been  anticipating;  her  next  meetinj; 
with  Mr,  Leicester  and  had  nursed  jtlea^ant  visions  of 
the  etiective  manner  in  which  she  would  administer  to 
him  a  well-merited  snuhhiiii;.  To  have  .t  thrust  upon 
her  now  when  all  the  advantajres  of  the  eno(»unter  were 
upon  the  other  side  was  most  annoyinir.  To  be  coldly 
dipiitied  with  one's  arms  full  of  parcels  is  ditficult  if 
not  really  impossible.  At  least,  Marjorie  found  it  so; 
and  in  lier  vexation  she  coloured  up  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair  and  straightway  dropped  two  of  the  parcels. 

There  was  no  such  disadvantatre  of  surprise  on  Keith's 
side.  He  had  chatted  with  Dick  outside  and  was  aware  of 
]\riss  Coon's  presence  in  the  store  althouirh  he  did  not  ex- 
pect to  meet  her  on  the  threshold.  Truth  to  tell,  he  had 
felt  somewhat  piqued  at  the  remarks  on  the  decadence  of 
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chivalry  which  Lad  hoi'U  8<>  nalvt  ly  '-pporf^-il  to  him;  al- 
thoufrh  he  felt  that  he  ha.l  lowrmi  his  dijniity  to  let  his 
mind  dwtll  on  the  matter  at  all.  He  felt  annoyed  at 
havinfr  to  meet  MIh.h  Coon  but  he  could  not  now  very  well 
avoid  it;  and  hw  felt  that  it  would  be  only  civil  for  him  to 
ask  her  how  she  was  ^ettin^r  alon^. 

So  lie  smiled  eondescendintrly  at  the  parceMaden  ti^ire 
but  was  (piickly  jolted  out  of  his  sc|f-poss<,'ssiou  by  the 
accident  that  occurred.  If  it  is  ditHcult  to  adopt  a  disrni- 
fi»'d  jHisc  when  one  drops  one's  parcels,  it  is  eiptally  difficult 
to  do  so  when  viu'  sees  them  dn-p  and  has  to  pick  them  up, 
esp.'cially  when  the  one  is  a  j)ackatre  of  rice  which  baa 
burst  in  its  full  and  the  other  is  a  bj^r  of  onion;*,  several 
of  which  have  rolled  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  bag. 

'•Allow  me."  said  Keilli,  as  he  stopped  to  retrieve  the 
fallen. 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry  to  trouble  you."  said  ^larjnrie,  as,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  she  went  on  out  to  the  buiriry  wit.h  what 
was  left  of  her  load,  her  head  thrown  back  proudly  and 
only  the  crimson  in  her  chei'ks  proclaiming  her  di.strcss; 
Keith  foll(,wed  meekly  in  the  rear,  cautiously  bearing  bis 
Jtart  of  the  salvage. 

"\\  by  didn  t  you  ask  old  Jamieson  to  carry  these  out 
for  your'  said  Dick.  "Gee!  looks  like  there 'has  been  a 
w-edding,"  he  chuckh'd  as  he  saw  the  train  of  rice  that 
Keith  was  leaving  in  his  wake.  "I  guess  I'll  get  Jim  to 
give  mo  another  bag  though,  or  we'll  lose  it  all  before  wo 
get  home."  and  with  a  bound  he  wa3  out  of  the  buggy  and 
away  witli  the  rice  into  the  store. 

Marjorie  climbed  into  the  buggy,  after  bestowing  her 
parcels  in  the  bottom.  Its  antediluvian  appearance  which 
had  l)efore  given  her  so  much  pleasure  was  now  as  worm- 
wood to  her  soul;  and  Kitchener's  knobby  and  ill-kept 
figure  .seemed  a  mark  for  derision  when  set  bcsidu  Mr. 
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Leicester's  slt'ek,  bay  ci»b  that  was  sniffing;:  contemptuously 
at  the  roan'.s  R(tinan  nose. 

"I  tru.>it  that  you  are  none  the  worse  of  your  long 
journey  and  the  ritlc  in  the  rain  that  caiue  at  the  end  of 
it,"  said  Keith  after  he  had  phiced  the  onions  in  safi'ty 
at  her  feet.  She  looked  decidedly  pretty,  he  tlmuL'ht  to 
liiinsclf,  with  her  delicate  features  and  haiir,  black  lashes 
and  the  Harne  of  colour  that  8till  burned  up  t^>  the  very 
tip^^  of  her  small  ears.  He  had  recovered  fmm  his  momen- 
tary embarrassment  and  felt  himself  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

"Oh,  not  at  all,"  she  said.  ''I  must  thank  you  airain 
for  your  kindness  in  drivinj;  me  up  with  you,  (■-[M-cially 
as  it  j)Ut  ytiu  to  so  nuich  inconvenience.  The  storckee[)er 
should  not  have  foisteil  me  on  you  the  way  In,'  did;'  and 
she  smiled  somewhat  coldly  as  .-^he  turned  to  look  him  in 
the  eyes.  ''This  is  the  second  time  that  you  have  come 
to  my  rescue,"  she  added  with  a  touch  of  roiruishness 
glancini;  down  at  the  onions;  "and  believe  me,  1  am  grate- 
ful in  proportion  to  the  good-will  of  the  service  in  both 
cases.     Here  is  Dick  with  the  rice." 

"I'll  try  you  a  race  up  the  road,  Mr.  Leicester,"  said 
Dick  as  he  took  his  seat  and  gathered  up  the  reins. 

"Not  tcKlay,  Dicky,"  Keith  replied  as  he  lifted  his  hat 
and  turned  to  go  back  into  the  store. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

One  moral's  plain — u-ithout  more  fust; 
Han's  sncuil  }uipp\nrss  all  ristn  on    iw; 

Thriiu'ih  all  the  drumn — whcthir  dtimn'd  or  not 

Loif  yilds  thf  scnu;  and  uomm  </uide  the  plot. 

Sheridan. 


Keith  was  seated  at  liis  supper  with  Ca'sar  as  usual 
on  the  iiearthruij^  besitk'  him.  He  was  thiiikinir  how  euri- 
ously  a  face  may  sometimes  lin^rer  in  the  metiKjry  Hitting 
without  rhyme  or  reason  aerojs  the  weh  (if  (irie's  consciims- 
iifss  with  Something  of  tlie  .'^ariie  eonsistency  as  a  phrase 
of  tlie  musie  of  some  opera  one  has  heard  will  kei-p  ringing 
in  one's  lieaii  for  days  afterwards.  It  was  nnw  a  week 
siuee  the  rencontre  at  tlie  store  and,  in  spite  of  the 
awkwardness  he  felt  he  had  displayed  and  th(>  eviijent  em- 
barrassment and  dislike  of  liim  evineed  by  "Ijoltou's  hired 
girl,"  he  still  found  himself  dwelling  on  the  incident  with 
a  certain  pleasing  titillation  of  spirits. 

"Ca'sar.  my  boy,  I'm  afraid  we're  going  batty,  you  and 
I.  They  say  when  a  chap  goes  mad  with  loneliness  and 
privation  in  the  Yukon,  'the  Xorth  has  got  him;'  I  doubt 
with  me  it's  the  West  and  the  woods." 

Ca'sar  wav^ired  his  tail  gravely  but  declined  otherwise 
to  commit  himself. 

'"Yes,  Doggy;  this  return  to  Xature  and  the  simple  life 
is  all  very  well  but  it  seems  to  break  down  the  social 
barriers  with  a  vengeance.  To  see  me  following  the  hired 
^iri  lo  licr  i/ug:;y — and  sue::  a  buggy  too — as  if  i  were 
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:;iii  t-)  a  liuwliiiir  i^well — yo  pxls  anil  little 
wari   u   .-.iuat   to   sta^'fror   the  fjood   folks   at 


h<\\f<\    till 
hninc. 

••\ii.j  tn,'!i  to  tell."  lir  nm.^ofl,  ''I'ln  afraid  that  the 
y,>uii-  woman  wasn't  as  appreeiative  .-f  the  e.mdescension 
as  she  iiiii:ht  have  heeii.  She  <lidn't  seeni  any  too  pleased 
to  M-e  me  iin<l  nieihinks  there  was  a  sujzirestion  of  irony 
ill  her  manner.  What  was  it  she  said  i  Something  about 
'irrateful  in  i)r<.}xirtion  to  the  good-will  of  the  service  ren- 
dered:' Sounds  rather  oraenlar,  I'm  afraid.  Well,  it's 
true  enoULrh.  the  «:ood-will  wasn't  any  too  mueh  in  evi- 
(h'nee  that  niiilit  I  broutrht  her  up.  Xo  doul)t,  she  felt 
that  r  was  not  very  civil  and  she  hasn't  forgiven  me. 
Chivalry's  (had,  is  he  J  Well,  I  only  hope  Dicky  handed 
on  niv  remarks  as  to  the  reason  for  his  decease;  that  ought 
to  howl  her  over  if  anything  would.'' 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Dalryiuple  entered  with  a  plate  of 

toast. 

"What  is  your  opinion,  Mrs.  Dalryinple,"  said  Keith, 
''as  to  the  deterioration  of  your  :  :'x  ^  1)>  you  think  it  is 
losing  its  old-time  virtues  of  modesty  and  faith  and  self- 
saeritice  and  replacing  them  with  a  modern  cult  of  indul- 
gence and  self-assertion?  Some  people  claim,  you  know, 
That  woman  now  instead  of  l)eing  a  helpmate  to  man,  has 
heeom<-  a  mere  parasite  sapping  his  strength  and  pulling 
down  his  ideals." 

:\Irs.  Dalrymple  placed  one  hand  on  her  hip  and  tucked 
the  other  h<low  her  apron. 

"Losh  keep  me,  sir!"  she  sahl,  ''you  may  depend  on  it 
that  it's  oidy  some  meeserable  men  craturs  that  are  sayin' 
it  that  would  go  back  on  their  ain  mithers  if  they  were  to 
profit  by  it.  Not  as  I  know  what  you  mean  by  a  parasite 
unless  it's  an(>  o'  thae  things  in  which  you  tummil  doon 
frae  a  balloon  in,  birlin'  round  a'  the  time  for  a'  the  wurld 
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like  a'  tapiltecric.  Vcrv  (lanpf^rous  thinj^  tliov  maun  bo. 
I  mind  aince  at  Perth  scoin'  a  man  cinne  doon  in  ano  oa 
llie  Xortb  Inch  an'  a  mai-;t  wondcrfn'  siclit  it  was;  but  as 
for  a  woman  pu'in'  a  man  doon  that  way,  I  think  it's 
mair  often  the  ither  way  rodnd.  ^\><n^■  a  man's  only 
cliance  of  j^ottin'  intac  Heaven  is  by  hangin'  un  to  his 
wife's  coat-tails." 

"What  you  are  thinking  of,''  said  Keith  smilinir,  "is  a 
parachute,  not  a  parasite.  However,  that's  all  ri-bt. 
You  would  suggest  no  (h)ubt  that  just  as  wlicii  the  man 
takes  bold  of  the  paraebirte.  dowTi  be  goe^,  so  it  is  wiien  be 
becomes  attached  to  a  woman," 

"Xaething  o'  the  kind,  .sir,''  she  retorted  with  a  grin. 
"Ye  ken  fine  what  I  was  meanin'.  It's  the  parachute  that 
saves  the  puir  chiel  from  destruction.  Jf  it  were  na  for 
it  be  would  be  daslied  to  pieces,  now  wouldn't  he  i  Weel, 
then  that's  juist  the  way  wi'  the  women.  It's  tlie  men, 
puir  feckless  creatures,  that  are  sure  tae  fa'  if  they  dinna 
bae  the  women  tae  bear  tbem  up  an'  let  them  come  doon 
easy.'' 

"I  see  you're  a  good  champion  of  your  sex  anyway,  Mrs, 
Dalrymple,  and  it's  no  use  trying  to  abuse  it  to  you.  But 
talking  of  women,  have  you  beard  bow  Mrs.  Bolton  is  ?" 

"Yes,  I  was  over  aeein'  her  this  afternoon,  sir.  She's 
still  poorly  but  the  Doctor  says  she'll  soon  be  all  right 
again.  She's  had  a  bard  time  of  it  an',  nae  doot,  it'll  bae 
been  quite  an  expense  to  them  an'  they  can  ill  afford  it 
I'm  thinkin'." 

"I  suppose  it  will  be  quite  an  expense  having  to  hire 
this  girl." 

"Aye,  that  it  will,  at  least,  if  they  are  paying  her.  It 
does  na  look  tae  mo  as  she's  been  used  to  service  either." 

"Why,  what  makes  you  think  that  V 

"Oh,  it's  gey  bard  to  say.     I  thocht  she  was  a'right  the 
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night  you  broght  hor  up  when  she  was  toll'n'  me  about  the 
servants  at  the  hoose  where  she  was ;  an'  a  tine,  big  'estab- 
lishment it  must  ha'  been.  She  may  have  been  the  hoose- 
keeper's  (hiught.  r.  but,  you  mark  my  words,  she  has  na 
been  in  service.  She's  ower  genteel-like  and  she's  got  a 
wey  with  her.  You  ran  tell  wi'  an  auld-eountry  lass 
though  you  might  na  wi'  a  Canadian.  There's  plenty  o' 
ladies'  maids  genteel  enough  in  the  way  they  speak  but 
they  diuua  hae  her  mainner;"  and  she  shook  her  head 
sagely. 

"The  plot  thickens,  C»sar,  my  boy,"  said  Keith,  when 
Mrs.  Dalrymple  had  taken  her  departure,  addressing  the 
dog  who  was  lying  on  the  hearthrug  looking  up  at  him  and 
gently  wagging  his  tail  at  the  sound  of  his  master's  voice. 
"The  beggar  maid  has  acquired  possibilities;  she  is  the 
putative  daughter  of  a  housekeeper.  ^Ve  have  l)een  en- 
tertaining an  angel  unawares ;  no  wonder  that  she  treats  us 
with  cold  disdain.  Birth  and  breeding  cannot  be  hidden 
from  the  keen  eyes  of  ^Irs.  Dalrymple,  no  matter  how 
blind  we  might  be.  From  housekeeper's  daughter  to  ranch- 
slavey,  there  is  a  height  to  drop  from :  and  we  must  have 
been  pouring  vitriol  on  the  gi-ound  when  we  patronised  her 
about  her  'place.'  Well,  to-morrow  being  the  Sabbath, 
you  and  I,  Caesar,  will  fare  forth  and  call  upcm  the  master 
of  the  housekeeper's  daughter  on  a  visit  of  condolence ; 
and  incidentally  we  may  learn  sometliing  of  the  present 
status  of  the  lady.  Poor  Bolton,  he  has  a  pretty  hard  row 
to  hoe  making  both  ends  meet  and  his  wife's  sickness  will 
come  all  the  harder  on  him  because  of  the  extra  expense 
of  the  business." 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Bo!  prren  fields  attd  runninff  hrooTct! 
Knotted  strings  and  fishing  hooks. 

James  Whitcomb  Rilet. 


The  following  afternoon,  Keith  strolled  over  towards 
Bolton's.  It  was  mild  and  sunny  and  the  sky  was  full  of 
light,  fleecy  clouds.  lie  crossed  over  the  newly-ploughed 
lantl  of  liis  orchard  and  took  the  trail  down  the  creek  bank 
to  the  falls  which  were  one  of  the  sights  of  the  neighbour- 
hood and  brought  many  visitors  to  see  tliem  in  the  summer- 
time. There  were  stepping-stones  just  above  them  that 
might  be  crossed  dry-shod  in  summer  but  now,  when  the 
creek  was  high  with  the  spring  rains,  it  was  necessary  to 
walk  the  trunk  of  a  great  fir  that  had  been  "failed" 
across. 

It  was  with  a  certain  shock  and  mingled  feelings  that 
as  he  climbed  down  the  steep  path,  he  saw  below  him  a 
slight  figure  in  green  perched  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  log  fishing  intently  in  the  rushing  waters  below. 
Avowed  woman-hater  though  he  might  be,  he  could  not 
deny  the  ploasingness  of  the  picture,  the  grecnclad  figure 
with  its  n%Tnphlike  pose  harmonised  so  perfectly  with  the 
moss-covered  log  and  the  spring  foliage  of  the  trees  while 
the  rushing,  foaming  wa'  -r  below  added  life  and  contrast. 
At  the  same  time  he  felt  annoyed  that  a  meeting  with 
Miss  Coon— for  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  nymph's 
identity— should  be  forced  upon  him  again  when  the  last 
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one  liad  proved  so  embarraasinj]^.  lie  had.  of  course,  con- 
tomplatotl  the  possihility  of  having  to  face  her  at  the  Bol- 
tons;  ])Ut  that  wa.s  a  vastly  differout  thing  from  a  t^»te-a- 
tt'te  on  the  trnuk  of  a  tree  in  the  middle  of  a  stream.  To 
retreat  up  the  hank  aijain  was  to  ri.sk  discovery  and  would 
be  too  undiguitied  .so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
proceed. 

At  least,  lie  had  the  advantage  of  surprise;  for  Mar- 
jorie  was  so  intent  upon  her  line  that  she  did  not  observe 
him  until  he  liad  come  half-way  along  the  log  towards  her. 
The  sight  was  so  unexpected  that  she  almost  dropped  her 
rod;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  her  feelings  were  not  at  all 
mingled.  Oecently  clad  as  she  was,  save  for  her  head 
which  was  hat  less,  Diana  herself  did  not  view  Acteon  with 
any  greater  inward  disgust  than  she  did  the  inntK'ent 
Keith.  Had  she  been  aware  of  the  effectiveness  of  her 
pose  on  the  log  or  of  the  fact  that  the  truant  strands  of 
wavy  hair  pulled  duvai  about  her  eyes  by  the  tree  branches 
were  really  most  becoming,  her  annoyance  might  have 
been  less  bitter ;  but  what  she  did  feel  was  that  she  was 
very  untidy  and  somewhat  insecure  on  her  perch.  Co\ild 
slie  never  get  away  from  this  man  who  was  always  thrust- 
ing himself  on  her  at  the  most  inopportune  moments  ?  lie 
would  certainly  want  to  get  past  and  while  she  had  felt 
perfectly  secure  and  level-headed  when  she  had  come  out 
on  the  log  with  Dick,  the  running  water  and  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Keith  had  unnerved  her  and  she  felt  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  up  to  her  feet  unaided,  far  less 
walk  back  to  terra  tirma.  However,  the  iirst  shock  of  sur- 
prise over  luid  her  startled  faculties  rallied  bravely. 

Keith  was  the  first  to  speak.  He  felt  grateful  that  a 
closer  view  failed  to  disillusicmiso  his  first  impression  of 
her  pictorial  qualities.     In  fact,  his  annoyance  had  van- 
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ished  and  ho  found  himself  onnsidorint;  the  maiden  with  at 
least  a  kindly  tijlciauce  if  n'lt  an  ai-tive  interest. 

'*I  thou-rht  that  all  old  country  people  were  ardent 
keepers  of  the  Sahhatli.  at  lea.-r  when  they  first  came  out," 
he  said  liftin<r  his  hat  and  s<juatting  down  on  the  log  a 
few  feet  from  her. 

"This  is  a  work  of  mercy,"  she  replied  with  a  smile. 
"We  ho{)ed  to  lict  something  that  would  tempt  the  in- 
valid." 

''Oh,  I  see.  Hut  I'm  afraid  there  ia  no  sign  of  a  miracu- 
lous draught  of  tishes,"  said  Keith  glancing  down  quizzi- 
cally at  a  small  trout  about  tlve  inches  long  that  lay  half 
covered  up  with  a  small  handkerchief  beside  a  tin  of 
worms. 

"Xo,  I  doubt  all  that  has  been  accomplished  so  far  ia 
the  slaughter  of  the  iniiocents,  to  judge  by  the  number  of 
worms  that  have  bc-n  impale<l  and  then  sent  to  a  watery 
g  .ive.  They  simi)ly  will  not  stay  on  the  hook.  I  never 
thoroughly  ai)preciated  the  true  inwardness  of  the  saying 
that  even  a  worm  will  turn  until  this  afternoon.  It  seems 
to  be  their  one  great  gift  by  the  way  they  squirm — ugh," 
and  she  gave  a  little  grimace  of  disgust.  "It  was  all  right 
while  Dick  was  here  to  put  them  on;  but  he  went  off  up 
stream  and  left  me  to  my  own  devices." 

"They  ccrtiiinly  know  how  to  wriggle,"  said  Keith  smil- 
ing. 

"Dick  thought  tliere  were  more  chances  of  tish  further 
up,"  she  explained.  "As  for  me,  I  fear  I  am  a  poor  sports- 
woman; for  if  the  fish  will  not  coii.e  to  my  line  I  am  not 
willing  to  chase  all  over  the  stream  for  them." 

"Old  Izaak  says  the  angler  is  like  the  poet,  he  has  to  be 
born  to  it^  and,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  deal  of  truth  in  what 
he  says.  One  must  have,  to  begin  with,  a  calm  and  medita- 
tive disposition,  in  fact  the  philosophic  temperament." 
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"That  might  he  all  right  with  fly-fishing,  but  to  fish 
successfully  with  bait,  I  should  say  required  the  tempera- 
ment of  a  butcher,"  said  Marjorie,  with  a  scornful  intona- 
tion and  casting  viciously.  "My  acquaintance  with  old 
Izaak  is  of  the  slightest — a  mere  nodding  one,  one  might 
say — but  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  used  a  great  deal  of 
argument  extolling  the  mildness  of  the  angler's  disposition 
just  t(j  cover  the  natural  cruelty  of  the  craft.  I  know  I 
felt  positively  criminal  when  I  was  taking  that  poor  little 
troutlet  off  the  hook;  and  as  for  skewering  worms" — and 
she  broke  off  with  a  little  shudder. 

Keith  regarded  her  with  an  amused  smile. 

"I'm  afraid  that  in  the  slimness  of  your  acquaintance, 
you  do  the  old  fellow  an  injustice.  Some  of  his  arguments 
are  most  incontestable,  as,  for  instance,  that  the  ancient 
canons  of  the  church  while  they  barred  hunting  as  a  suit- 
able recreation  for  parsons  encouraged  that  of  angling  as 
being  conducive  to  mildness  and  contemplation.  Surely, 
it  cannot  be  very  bloodthirsty  if  it  is  recommended  to 
them." 

]!iIarjorie  shook  her  head. 

"I'm  not  so  sure,"  she  said ;  "I  have  seen  some  parsons — 
Oh,  bother!  he's  off  again,"  she  cried  in  dismay  as  she 
gazed  sadly  at  the  dangling  hook  which  was  bare  of  its 
burden. 

Keith  watched  her  with  some  inward  amusement  as, 
having  gathered  up  her  line,  she  selected  a  worm  and  pro- 
ceeded in  spite  of  all  its  wriggling  protests  to  adjust  it 
on  the  hook.  His  eye  dwelt  with  appreciation,  however, 
on  the  graceful  curve  of  her  neck  and  the  delicate  pink  of 
her  cheek,  as  she  bent  her  head  anxiously  over  her  ungrate- 
ful task.  She  was  about  to  throw  the  line  out  again  when 
be  stopped  her. 
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*'Xo,  that  won't  do,"  hp  Paid.  '"Suppose  you  permit  me 
in  Dick's  ahseiu-o  to  perform  hi.s  duty.  Xow,  had  you  been 
a  pn{)il  of  old  Izaak  iiistea<I  of  a  mere  acquaintance,  you 
would  know  better  than  to  be  satisfied  with  only  one  im- 
palement of  the  worm;  for  he  has  half  a  chapter  on  tho 
proper  way  to  do  i*.  That  fellow  wouldn't  be  on  the  hook 
for  two  minutes;"  and  he  leaned  over  and  fjrasped  tlie  line. 
"You  have  to  put  it  throuirh  him  twice,"  and  he  showed 
he?  how  it  was  done  so  that  the  worm  would  not  come 
off.     "It's  not  exactly  a  lady's  job  thoufjh." 

"I  see,"  she  said  with  a  smile  a  little  rueful;  ''and  I 
thank  you  very  nmch.  I  think  though  thit  after  this 
I'll  have  to  fish  with  a  fly.  It's  very  nice  to  have  a  helper 
along,  of  course,  but  real  sportswomen,  don't  you  think, 
ouglit  to  be  independent  T' 

'•Well,  perhaps.''  he  hesitated.  "Still  you  know,  from  a 
purely  masculine  standpcnnt,  when  it's  a  question  of  a 
lady,  we  do  not  like  her  too  independent.  See  how  it 
flatters  my  vanitv  to  be  allowed  to  bait  vour  hot)k  ?" 

"Oh!"  she  turned  to  look  at  him  reproachfully;  "and  I 
thought  that  your  impulse  was  purely  l>enevolent.  I  have 
often  been  told  that  men  were  above  all  such  jxitty  weak- 
nesses." 

"Xot  at  all,"  he  parried  promptly;  "but  they  are  more 
subtle  in  concealing  them,  or  rather  in  attempting  to  con- 
ceal them;  for,  no  doubt,  the  average  man  is  transparent 
before  feminine  eyes.  Ostrich-like  he  may  imagine  himself 
inscrutable  as  the  Sphinx;  but,  as  a  fact,  the  average 
woman  can  read  him  like  a  book." 

She  shook  her  head  incredulously,  her  eyes  intent  on 
her  line. 

"You're  throwing  dust  in  my  eyes  now,"  she  laughed. 
"True,  your  surface  emotions  are  an  open  book  to  us; 
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but  there  are  strata  below  to  wliieh  we  caiiiiot  penetrate. 
When  a  woman  is  humble,  she  means  it;  with  u  man  it  is 
mostly  mock." 

''O,  ^'eneration  of  liypocrites  tliat  wo  are  I''  said  Keith 
solemnly.  "\o  wonder  cliivalry  is  dead!"  ;.iid  he  plueked 
at  the  moss  beside  liim  with  apparent  uuc  nicern. 

Glancing  sidewise,  he  could  see  a  wave  of  colour  rise 
from  her  neek  to  the  roots  of  her  hair  and  the  tip  of  her 
small  ear.  She  rose  to  her  feet  and  beu'an  to  wind  in  her 
line,  all  licr  timidity  and  lii;hthea<ledncss  forjrotten.  Erect 
and  lissome  she  stood  with  chin  upfilted  sli'.ditly,  balancing 
herself  with  ease  on  the  mossy  footing  lik<'  s.mie  veritable 
nymph  of  the  stream.  Keith  after  the  llrst  moment  of 
surprise  rose     iso. 

"I  think  that  I  shall  have  to  go  ufter  Dicky  and  see 
if  ho  is  having  any  better  luck  than  I  am,"  she  said,  and 
her  voice  and  glance  wer(>  cold.  "I  fear  our  talking  is 
frightening  the  fish.  I  am  keeping  y<»u  from  getting  across 
too,"  she  said  as  she  turned  her  back  and  walked  slowly 
but  with  conscious  dignity  along  the  log  to  the  bank,  fol- 
lowed by  the  crestfallen  Keith. 

*'l  thank  you  for  your  kind  assistance,  but  I  must  not 
keep  you  from  your  stroll,"  and,  with  a  slight  bow,  she 
turned  to  walk  up  stream. 

As  Keith  turned  down  through  the  trees,  Caesar  ap- 
peared with  his  tongue  hanging  out  fresh  from  the  chase 
of  some  rabbit  or  other  forest  denizen  and  looked  up  in 
his  master's  face  for  sympathy  and  greeting. 

"Cipsar,  my  boy,"  said  Keith,  "the  daughter  of  the 
housekeeper  has  snubbed  us,  deliberately  and  of  intention! 
What  do  you  think  of  that  now  r' 

The  brightness,  somehow,  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of 
the  sunshine  and  the  woods  looked  chill  and  uninviting. 
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IIo  thouirht  ho  would  not  now  po  to  Bolton's  seoinjf  he  had 
heard  the  latest  as  to  the  invalid's  health ;  and  yo,  he  slipped 
hack  acrusd  the  stream  and  went  Lome  to  his  book  and  his 
fireside. 


CHAPTER  IX 

There's  a  Divinity  that  gkapeg  ovr  ends, 
Kough-hcu-  ihem  how  we  will. 

Shakespeabe. 


After  tlio  parting  with  Mr.  Leicester,  Marjorie  walked 
with  her  head  in  the  air  as  rapidlv  along  the  bank  of  the 
stream  as  was  p<tssihle  without  entangling  her  rod  and 
line  in  tlie  foliage  of  the  rees.  The  first  impulse  of  her 
anger  past,  she  began  to  think  that  she  had  been  some- 
what hastv  in  administering  such  a  decided  snub  for  such 
a  comparatively  trivial  offence.  After  all,  considered  with- 
out prejudice  it  was  rather  neat  the  way  he  had  worked 
it  in;  and  altogether  the  little  conversation  had  been  a 
pleasant  break  in  the  afternoon's  monotony.  "Mr.  Leicester 
had  talked  rather  well  too  and  had  not  used  any  of  that 
tone  of  condescension  which  had  been  evident  on  the  night 
he  had  driven  her  up. 

The  train  of  hev  thoughts,  however,  was  rudely  inter- 
rupted by  a  tremendoiis  war-whoop  that  came  from  the 
midst  of  a  hollow  tree,  from  out  of  the  mossy  trunk  of 
which  burst  Dick  brandishing  an  improvised  tomahawk 
after  the  approved  style  of  Cooper's  redskins,  ^farjorie 
knowing  what  wns  expected,  qiiickly  sank  on  her  knees  to 
plead  for  mercy  and  was  immediately  scalped.  This  oper- 
ation having  been  satisfactorily  completed  and  the  quiver- 
ing victim  having  risen  to  her  feet,  the  redskin  became  the 
small  boy  again  and  resumed  his  normal  manner. 
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"Oco,  I  thniiirlit  I'll  srarp  you  that  time,"  he  cried  exul- 
tantly.    "Didn't  see  iiio  at  all,  did  y<m  ?" 

"A  tine  fii.'.dit  you  iravc  inr."  said  Marjorie  smiling. 
"15ut  wliat  al)"iH  tlic  lisli  ^     Have  y<»u  cauirlit  any  ^" 

'Bet  I  liiivt ."  said  Dick;  and,  <rnin;r  Ix'hind  the  tree, 
lip  hroUL'lit  fulfil  a  hundN'  and,  (piickly  untyintr  the  white 
cloth  around  it,  cxhiliitcd  five  tine  trout,  the  lar^'cst  aUmt 
nine  inches  l..n^r.  "(Jucss  Mother'll  he  triad.  She'll  like 
them  all  riirl.t.  wnn't  shcf 

"Why,  those  arc  hcauties;  I'm  sure  she  will  he  de- 
lijrhteil.  Poor  me,  didn't  catch  a  thin^',"  lamented  Mar- 
jorie. 

"Too  had  ;  hut  irirl.s  can't  catch  fish — leastways,"  he  add- 
ed, feariiifr  to  hurt  her  feelintrs,  "they  don't  try  much 
round  here." 

"^fr.  Leicester  seemed  to  have  the  same  opinion  aWit 
us.  Dick,"  and  her  voice  hecanie  very  solemn;  "do  vou 
tliink  it  is  a  nice  thinir  to  ih>-  -do  you  think  Chivalry  would 
have  done  it — tti  leave  a  younir  woman  sitting;  all  alone  on 
a  narrow  lo<r  m  the  middle  of  a  stream  when  she  is  just 
as  likely  to  fall  in  as  not  ^" 

Dick  looked  up  into  her  face  to  sec  if  she  was  serious. 

**Aw,  go  on  now,"  he  saiil  unable  to  det(>rmine;  "you 
weren't  afraid,  were  you  T' 

"Oh,  hut  I  was  thouiih."  sai<l  Marjorie;  "I  thought  that 
I  would  have  to  creep  hack  on  my  hands  and  knees." 

The  sha<le  of  trouhle  on  Dick's  face  cleared  away  in  a 
flash  and  he  grinned. 

"(iee!  ril  bet  Mr.  Leicester  came  along  and  helped  you 
over.  I  saw  Ciesar  chasing  a  rabbit  and  I  thought^  he 
wouldn't  be  far  away." 

ifarjorie  frowned,  but  the  frown  quickly  melted  into  a 
smile. 

"Oh  no,  he  didn't;  although  he  was  there  and  I  dare 
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.say  \V(i\il(l  liiivn  done  so  had  the  occasion  arisen.  The 
frrcatcr  fcsir  coiKjucrcd  tlie  lesser  and  so  there  wii;'  no  ne<!d." 

Dick  pondered  the  meaning  <»f  this  spee<'h  for  a  space  as 
ho  chewed  the  end  of  a  succuh'nt  spear  of  jrrasa, 

"You  don't  like  liiin  much,  do  you  f  ho  said. 

"I  (  Why  should  I  like  him  or  dislike  him  ^  T  don't 
take  to  liis  manners  ihou^rh.  lie  is  too  cr)neeited  and  su- 
jM'rior;  l)jit  small  hoys  shouhlu't  he  au  incjuisitivc." 

Did;  ehuckle.l. 

"Funny,  isn't  it,  lie  thinks  you're  our  hired  ijirl.  I'd 
lik(  to  see  his  face  if  I  was  to  tell  him  that  Mother  was 
once  your  nurse  and  that  you  lived  in  a  Ix-autiful  castle 
like  the  Sleepinj;  Beauty.  1  don't  think  he  is  a  hit  con- 
ceited thouijh ;"  he  went  on  more  .seriously,  "he's  always 
])eeii  jolly  jrood  to  me." 

^larjorie  made  a  ^'esture  of  alarm. 

"Promise  me,  l)ick,  that  you'll  never  tell  him  nor  any- 
body ;  Ise.  It's  a  secret  you  kno-.v  and  it's  only  girls  that  are 
supposed  not  to  he  ahle  to  keep  a  secret." 

"Trust  me,  honest  injun,"  said  Dick  with  a  dignified 
air.  "It's  jiist  like  the  story  you  were  telling  me  alxmt  the 
princ^'ss  in  dis^ruise  that  ran  away  from  honu*  dressed  in 
rags  like  a  heggar;  and  a  prince  fell  hi  love  with  her  and 
flidn't  know  she  was  a  princess  till  afi'T  he  had  married 
her.  Gee!"  and  Dick's  eyes  gleamed  at  the  prospect — "I 
wonder  if  Mr.  Leicester  will  fall  in  love  with  ^  on." 

Alarjorie  Mushed  and  this  time  the  frown  did  not  melt 
into  a  smile. 

"Vm  surprised  at  you,  Dick,''  she  said  severely;  "don't 
you  know  that  it  is  very  impolite  ft)r  .-mail  hoys  to  make 
such  remarks  as  that,  liut  it  is  time  we  were  taking  the 
trout  to  your  mother,"  she  In'oke  otf  to  get  away  from  the 
delii-atc  suhject.  "Perhaps  if  we  fry  them  nicely  in  but- 
ter we  shall  tempt  her  to  eat  them.'' 
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"You'ri'  awful  p...<|  to  Mother,  uron't  v<.u  ?  I  don't 
know  what  wv\l  a  .|..no  if  v,.u  ha.ln't  c .rnc  "when  you  did. 
:^Inth.T  was  terrihly  had  and  when  that  other  p>l  came 
out  and  saw  what  a  poor  i)hiee  we  liud  and  wouMn't  .stay 
l>a.l  just  ahout  ptve  up.  WV.l  a  ha.l  to  m-II  the  team  t.i 
ha'  j)ai.l  lier  aiu-Avay;  but  Da.l,  he  thuu-rht  Mother  would 
•lie  if  she  didn't  have  some  one  that  knew  mure  about 
nursin'  an'  cookin'  than  ho  did." 

'1  he  litth'  face  was  ^-rave  at  the  remembrance. 

"Sav,    did    vou    o\ 


I)ray   to   (}od 


riirli 


an    p't  an  answer 


t    awayf      W.-ll,    I    did.      That    ni^dit,    Mother    was 
Worse    with    tlie    worry    and    Dad    was    so    bhir-    he 
coulchj't  cat.     Su  before  J  went  to  bed,  I 
about  ir  and  prayed  and  prayed  that  he 


one  to  nurse  Motlier;  and  then,  in  tl 


just 
just  told  God  all 
w(»uld  send  some 


saw  vou  conn 


Hi,'  with  Mrs.  Dalrymple. 


breakfast,  I 

"And  y.iu  think  (Idd  sent  me.  do  you, 
jorie's  eyes  were  moi.-,t  and  her  f 


le  morninp,  just  after 


Dick 


an< 


i:m 


ar- 


lee  was  verv  solemn. 


urc!"  Dick  n.MJded;  '"I  just  know  he  did 


ift 


'I  hope  he  did,  J)ickv  d 


ear. 


.sau 


J  ^farjorie  earnestly 


or  a  mo.nents  pause;  ''for  if  so,  it  takes  a  1 


otF  mv  heat-t.     Wl 


lieavv 


how  hard    it 
us  to  do." 


icn  you're  as  old  as  I  am,  vou'll  k 


load 
now 


IS    s< 


>metimes  to  tell  just  what  God  wants 


And  they  picked  up  the  fisb  and  went  of!  home. 


"wm^^ 


CHAPTER  X 


To  walk  tofjcthrr  to  ihe  kirk 

And  nil   tujji  thfr  pray; 
ll'hilc  rarh  to  hi-n  great  Father  bends 
Old  mm-  and  babes,  and  lorini)  friends, 

And  youths  and  maidens  <jay. 


Coleridge. 


Ov  the  niorniiiir  of  the  Sunday  follovinfr  that  of  the 
fishiiii^  cxt'urjion,  Marjorie  and  Dit-k  sot  uflF  afoot  to 
attend  scrvic-i,'  at  the   lirayton  church. 

Th(.'  B')i^al^^,  ^farjorio  had  dirscovercd,  had  fallen  out 
of  tlio  wav  of  iioiiiir  to  clmrch  altnircthcr.  It  was  two 
miles  to  Drayton  and  service  was  only  held  fortTiightly 
hy  a  minister  who  had  his  headcjuarters  at  Portlake  and 
wlm  preached  at  three  ditl'erent  places,  lie  wa.s  a  Pres- 
hyterian  and  perhaps  this  was  the  reason,  as  the  IJoltons 
were  Church  nf  Kn-rland,  that  they  had  never  attended 
the  services  at  lirayton.  ^larjorie  was  an  Anirlican  too; 
hut  she  was  not  so  narrow  in  her  creed  but  that  she  felt 
that  it  was  her  duty  in  the  absence  of  a  church  of  her  own 
denomination  to  attend  the  best  that  was  available.  Be- 
sides she  h:id  become  <pnte  fond  of  the  Presbyterian  service 
when  she  had  lived  in  Scotland. 

The  morning  was  a  delightful  one.  Dew  sparkled  upon 
everything,  upon  the  soft  grass  underfoot,  upon  the  bracken 
shooting  up  in  rank  luxuriance  on  either  side  of  the  trail, 
upon  the  velvety  sides  of  moss-covered  logs  that,  here  and 
there,  thrust  themselves  out  through  the  brush  and  upon 
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the  delicate  leaves  of  the  alders  shimmering  in  the  mom- 
ing  sunlight.  Blue-jays  chattered  and  squawked  overhead 
and  squirrels  twittered  as  they  peeped  <.ut  with  bright, 
incjuisitive  eyes  at  the  two  passers-by.  The  air  was  full 
of  dewy  freshness  and  aromatic  with  the  scent  of  pine 
and  cedar  tilling  the  lungs  like  s(tmf-  elixir  that  was  as 
ditTerent  from  ordinary  air  as  wine  is  from  water. 

Sad  to  tell,  however.  Marjorie's  spirits,  in  spite  of  all 
the  glory  and  the  freshness  of  the  summer  morning,  were 
strangely  out  of  harmony  with  it.  There  were  still  times 
when  homesickness  weighed  lieavily  upon  her.  She  could 
not  hut  miss  very  keenly  her  circle  of  girlhood  friends 
and  she  even  found  herself  thinking  tenderly  of  Wilfrid, 
her  erstwhile  liancx'  and  the  playmate  of  her  childhood. 
It  was  in  the  latter  role  rather  than  in  the  former,  which 
had  been  forced  upon  her  solely  by  Lady  Angleside's 
machinations,  that  she  liked  to  think  of  him;  and  she 
bore  him  no  ill-will  for  the  part  he  had  played  in  it. 
Xay,  her  conscience  often  troubled  her  as  to  whether  she 
had  done  rir^'t  to  run  away  and  leave  him  as  she  had;  and 
she  wonderc  whether  after  all,  Lady  Angleside  had  been 
so  mistaken  in  thinkin     the  match  no  highly  desirable. 

Loneliness  and  hardships  are  stern  taskmasters  to  whip 
the  rebellious  spirit  into  line  and,  truth  to  tell,  the  lot  she 
had  escaped  did  not  at  times  seem  quite  so  intolerable 
from  the  distance  of  the  British  Columbia  forest  as  it 
had  from  the  luxurious  security  of  ;N[ayfuir.  To  one 
brought  up  as  ilarjorie  had  been,  her  life  with  the  Boltons, 
while  it  entailed  no  real  hunger  or  suifering,  yet  involved 
much  that  was  distasteful  and  uncinigenial  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  Mrs.  Bolton's  sickness  <m  her  arrival  had  made 
it  necessary  for  her  to  take  the  most  of  the  drudgery 
of  the  household  on  her  shoulders  and  to  or  unaccus- 
tomed to  it,  this  was  no  light  task.     Besidea  ..w  cooking 
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and  (lish-washinj?,  there  was  the  milk  to  be  cared  for  and 
twice  a  week  the  butter  to  be  churned.  Many  and  ludi- 
crous, at  first,  had  been  the  mistakes  she  made,  but  she 
was  borne  up  by  the  urgency  of  the  emergency  and  had 
met  the  situati«m  with  a  pluck  and  good-humour  that  had 
won  Dick's  love  and  admiration  as  well  as  his  parents* 
undying  gratitude.  The  first  bread  she  had  tried  to 
bake  had  been  uneatable  and  for  a  few  days  they  had  all 
nearly  star  cd ;  but  before  :Mrs.  Bolton  was  on"  her  feet 
again,  ^Marjorie  had  fairly  well  mastered  the  ordinary 
routine  of  the  household. 

Mrs.  Bolton  was  still  far  from  strong  and  Marjorie 
had  considered  it  a  point  of  honour  to  bear  a  fair  share 
of  the  work  even  although  the  good  woman  often  pro- 
tested against  it. 

This  morning  things  in  general  seemed  to  have  got 
upon  her  nerves.  Life  seemed  to  be  lacking  in  variety 
and  the  sordidness  of  the  little  tasks  that  now  (K-cupied 
her  time  seemed  to  have  suddenly  forced  itself  upon  her 
with  an  increased  potency.  There  were  times  when  even 
the  unpleasantness  of  having  to  sit  at  the  table  without  a 
napkin  and  to  dispense  altogether  with  such  a  superfluity 
as  butter-knives  assumed  a  magnitude  of  importance  to  her 
irritated  sensibilities  which  she  felt  was  altogether  out  of 
perspective  with  the  real  triviality  of  the  annoyance.  At 
such  times,  however,  it  seemed  impossible  at  tlie  moment 
by  her  own  volition  to  restore  her  perceptions  to  a  proper 
focus.  It  was  to  her  credit,  nevertheless,  that  no  matter 
how  depressed  her  mood  might  be  she  forced  herself  to 
counterfeit  cheerfulness  so  that  the  rest  of  the  household 
might  not  suffer.  Had  there  been  only  herself  to  con- 
sider, she  would  not,  feeling  as  she  did,  have  gone  to 
church  at  all  that  morning;  but  Dick  was  looking  forward 
to  it  and  she  would  not  disappoint  him.     It  was  to  be  a 
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special  service  as  Dr.  Ritchie  from  Vancouver  was  to 
preach  and  there  was  likely  to  be  an  unusually  large  at- 
tendance to  hear  the  city  minister. 

But  if  Marjorie's  spirits  were  1  )w,  tliere  was  no  doubt 
about  the  exul)erance  of  Dick's.  However  environment 
might  have  tended  to  restrain  and  to  repress  in  him  the 
care-free  j(»y  of  childhood,  it  hiibblcd  out  of  him  in  re- 
sponse to  the  slightest  favourable  influence.  The  novelty 
of  the  exix'rience  before  him  and  the  pleasure  of  Mar- 
jorie's  company  was  enough  to  put  a  brighter  sparkle  in 
his  hazel  eyes  and  an  extra  spring  into  his  step,  so  that 
as  he  walked  along  he  seemed  to  be  prancing  like  a  cavalry 
charger  to  the  music  of  the  band. 

No  doubt,  part  of  the  exhilaration  was  due  to  the 
grandeur  of  his  new  suit,  a  gift  from  Marjorle  pur- 
chased ready-made  from  the  village  store;  and  indeed, 
in  the  neat  Oxford  jacket  and  knickerbockers,  Dick  looked 
quite  a  different  boy  from  the  barefooted  urchin  of  the 
faded  khaki  overalls.  He  was  proud  of  his  finery  and  in 
the  knowledge  that  to-day,  at  least,  he  reflected  no  discredit 
on  Marjorie.  The  latter  had  herself  donned  one  of  her 
prettiest  dresses,  a  Bond  Street  creation,  had  Dick  only 
known  it,  of  a  navy-blue  trim-cut  to  the  figure  and  gar- 
nished with  rows  of  bright  silver  buttons.  Her  police- 
man's suit,  Wilfrid  had  named  it,  when  she  first  put  it  on, 
and  ^farjorie  had  chosen  it  to-day  as  being  appropriate  for 
the  long  walk  through  the  woodland  trail. 

"Gee !  I  wish  it  was  always  Sunday,"  said  Dick  with  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm,  *'and  then  there  wouldn't  be  any 
school  an'  Dad  wouldn't  ever  have  to  work.  I  s'pose 
that's  what  hoaven'll  be  like,  Marjorie,  won't  it?  Nothin' 
to  worry  or  fret  about." 

"I  daresay  it  will,  Dick,"  assented  Marjorie  somewhat 
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at  a  los.-4.  Tlicro  wore  timos  wlicn  alio  found  Dick's  ques- 
tions were  aliiinst  too  much  for  her. 

*'You  know,  Mother  says  that  there'll  be  streets  paved 
with  gold  and  we'll  all  wear  golden  crowns  and  sit  among 
the  angels  a-playing  liarps  and  singing  hymns  for  ever  an' 
ever,"  he  went  on  earnestly;  **but  somehow  it  don't  just 
seem  real-like  to  me.  I'd  ruther  it  was  just  in  the  woods 
like  or  in  some  ordinary  town  an'  I  don't  think  J  could 
stand  singing  Imnns  all  the  time.  You  know  the  h^^nn 
you  sang  last  kSunday  night  about  the  'robes  of  white 
and  crowns  of  glory:'  evrybody  going  round  in  sort  of 
nighties  and  wearing  golden  crowns.  Seems  kind  of 
funny,  doesn't  it  ^  'Tain't  real-like,  is  it  now?  When  I 
asked  ^lotlier  about  it,  she  was  kind  of  puzzled  herself 
an'  said  as  how  she  wasn't  sure  as  she  would  be  comfort- 
able doin'  nothing  but  singing  hymns  all  the  time,  in 
all  that  grandeur.  It  didn't  seem  natural  for  bard-work- 
ing folk  like  her,  she  said." 

Marjorie  pondered  for  a  space  before  replying.  It  is 
hard  to  duiose  words  fitted  to  a  child's  mind  on  subjects 
such  as  these  just  as  it  is  hard  to  adjust  one's  ideas  so 
that  they  harmonise  with  the  childish  viewpoint. 

"No,  Dicky,"  she  said  earnestly  at  last,  "we  have  given 
up  tliat  old  idea  of  Heaven — we  have  out-grown  it  now 
although  we  still  sing  about  it  in  some  of  the  hymns.  We 
think  of  it  as  a  place  for  greater  s'^rvice,  greater  chances  to 
do  good.  We  nuist  serve  Jesus  here  and  then,  when  we 
are  called  up  there,  we  have  just  to  continue  in  the  good 
work.  That  is  the  only  true  happiness,  just  to  know  that 
we  are  doing  something,"  and  Marjorie  smiled  brightly 
down  at  the  boy  in  spite  of  the  heaviness  at  her  heart. 
Hers  was  a  personality  that  seemed  to  radiato  sympathy 
and  this  formed  a  great  part  of  her  charm.  No  matter 
whom  it  might  be  she  was  talking  to,  frierd  or  servant 
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or  some  chance  acquaintance  maybe  by  the  wayside,  or  in 
a  railway  train,  there  was  a  gracioiianess  in  her  manner, 
a  suggestion  of  interest  kintlly  and  sincere,  reaching  out 
and  enveloping  the  person  she  was  speaking  to  that  rarely 
failed  to  kindle  a  pleasant  warmth  of  satisfaction  in  tho 
object  of  it. 

Dick  appreciated  the  honour  of  having  his  remarks  taken 
seriou.sly  but  boylike  he  was  shy  of  a  discussion  dealing 
with  matters  of  religion.  Homilies  such  as  Marjorie's 
for  small  boys'  ears  most  often  seem  to  fall  on  stony 
ground ;  for  the  urchin,  the  more  he  is  impressed  the  more 
likely  he  will  be  to  change  the  subject  with  a  suddenness 
as  baffling  as  it  is  disconcerting. 

This  was  what  Dick  did  now,  although  Marjoiie's  words 
had  really  moved  him,  recognising  as  perhaps  he  did 
that  here  was  the  secret  of  her  sunny  helpfulness,  h»"  un- 
selfish consideration  for  others. 

''I  wonder  if  ^Ir.  Leicester  will  be  there  ttvday  ?"  ho 
remarked  as  ho  picked  up  a  stone  and  shied  it  at  a  too 
noisy  blue-jay  that  was  airing  its  opinions  from  a  hemlock 
in  front  of  them. 

"I — I'm  sure  I  hope  not,"  said  Marjorio  in  a  slight 
accent  of  vexation.  "He  seems  to  be  everywhere  one  goes ;" 
but  she  was  ashamed  of  herself  for  her  pettishness.  After 
all,  there  was  only  one  house  of  worship  available  and  it 
was  rather  hard  to  deny  him  attendance  at  it  just  for  the 
sake  of  her  prejudices.  She  found  it  rather  hard  to 
justify  her  dislike  for  him;  but  there  it  was  and  it  is  a 
woman's  privilege  to  submit  herself  to  the  guidance  of  her 
intuititms.  All  the  same,  she  felt  reproved  by  Dick's 
silence  which  he  only  broke  by  again  changing  the  sub- 
ject. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  little  wooden  church  which 
lay  not  far  from  the  store  at  the  corner  of  two  roads,  there 
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were  a  number  of  teams  tied  up  before  the  door  or  alon;? 
the  fence;  and  Marjorie's  apprehensions  were  justified 
for  Mr.  Leicester's  was  one  of  them.  A  number  of  people 
■were  clustered  around  chatting  with  one  another  waiting 
until  it  was  time  for  service  to  begi'n;  but  Marjorie  and 
Dick  passed  inside  without  lingering. 

To  ^larjorie,  accustomed  to  the  beautiful,  harmonious 
interiors  of  the  P^iiglish  country  churches  with  their  dim, 
religious  light  transfused  by  richly-coloured  stained-glass 
windows,  the  bald  room  with  its  plain  wooden  benches 
and  bare  plastered  walls,  its  rude  reading-desk  which  was 
all  that  answereil  for  a  pulpit  and  its  three  square  windows 
of  plain  glass  on  either  side  and  one  at  the  end,  came  with 
something  of  a  sense  of  shock.  The  outside  with  its 
white  painted  walls  unrelieved  by  ornament  of  any  kind 
except  for  the  rude  Gothic  spire  that  served,  at  least  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  building,  was  crude  enough;  but 
it  had  not  prepared  her  for  an  interior  so  absolutely  de- 
void of  all  those  a>sthetic  influences  that  help  to  produce 
a  religious  atmosphere  about  the  worshipper.  The  only 
touch  of  brightness  in  the  whole  place  was  a  large  bouquet 
of  roses  in  a  vase  on  the  top  of  the  organ  that  stood  to 
one  side  of  the  reading  desk. 

Mr.  Leicester  stood  talking  to  two  men  on  the  other 
side  of  it.  One  of  them  was  tall  and  distinguished-looking, 
his  partially  bald  head  emphasising  the  high,  intellectual 
forehead  and  prominent,  clean-cut  features  and  it  did  not 
need  the  clerical  costume  to  proclaim  him  to  Marjorie  as 
the  minister  from  the  city.  The  other  man  in  an  ordinary 
tweed  suit,  Dick  whispered,  was  Mr.  Rigby,  the  local 
clergyman.  Mr.  Leicester's  face  was  turned  towards  the 
door  and  as  ^Marjorie  walked  up  the  aisle,  he  smiled  to  her 
and  then  turned  to  say  something  to  Mr.  Rigby.     The 
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latter  then  looked  at  her,  too,  and  it  seemed  that  it  was 
of  her  that  they  were  speakin;;. 

She  knelt  for  a  nminciit  hefore  takini^  her  seat  and 
when  she  rose  from  her  knees,  she  was  surprised  to  see 
Mr.  Rij,'hv  eome  down  the  aisle  towards  her. 

"You  are  .Miss  Coon,  are  you   not  f'  he  said  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  holdin-  nut  his  han.l.     '"Mr.  Leicester  was 
just  telling'  me  that  y..u  have  lately  arrived  from  Eni^land 
and  he  su-i^^este,!  that  y.,u  mi-ht  he  al.le  to  help  us^  out. 
As  a  matter  of  fart,  we  aie  in  rather  a  ditH.-nltv  to-day 
Our  organist  is  siek  and   I  have  only  just  found  out,  so 
that  I  was  not  ahle  to  p<.t  a  suhstitute.     Do  vou  think 
that  you  could  po-^sihly  mauaire  to  till  the  hreaeh  for  us? 
1  his  is  a  special  servi,-,.  we  an>  haviiifr,"  he  went  on  eairerly 
as  Marjone  h(..itat..l;   -nd   I   was  particularly  anxious 
that  It  would  p,  oir  well.     It  would  he  too  had"  if  it  was 
spoilt   for   want   of  an   or-anist,   wouldn't   it  T'   and   he 
smiled  l)orsiUisiveIy. 

"I  shall  h(>  very  dad."  said  :\rarjorie,  her  hesitation 
yieldin-  l,etore  the  earnestness  of  his  appeal.  "I  have 
pkyed  in  a  church  hefore,  so  I  daresay  I  shall  manage  all 

"Oh,  thank  you  so  much,"  he  said  greatly  relieved  "I 
wonder-"  he  hesitated,  "I  wonder  if  you^eould  possibly 
sing  us  a  solo-it  helps  so  much.  There  was  a  man  from 
I'ortlake,  a  tenor  that  I  hoped  would  come  hut  he  has  dis- 
appointed me— went  fishing  instead,  I'm  afraid.  Almost 
anything  would  .lo,  indecl  the  simpler  the  hetter.  We 
are  hardly  educate.l  up  to  some  of  the  things  they  have  in 
the  city  churches-vocal  gymnastics.  I  call  then;,  nothing 
to  earry  the  soul  al.ove  on  wings  of  song,  as  it  wero- 
mit  J  m  sure  that  we  would  appreciate  anything  that  you 

Would  illYr  US."  '  "^ 


^rarjori..  look,.!  around  ut  the  con 
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perhaps  there  were,  of  all  ajrcs.     The  men,  stolid-looking 
and  uncouth,  feeling  awkward  in  their  Sunday  clothes; 
tlie  women  most  of  them  careworn,  their  faces  lined  with 
the  unceasing  struggle  to  make  hoth  ends  meet ;  hut  on  all 
was  the  look  of  health  an<l  on  most  the  peace  that  goes  with 
a  clear  conscience  and  the  knowledge  of  a  useful  life.  They 
had  come  there  to  get  away  for  a  short  time  from  the 
monotonous  grind  of  their  daily  toil,  to  he  lifted  if  possihle 
out  of  the  grim  realism  of  it  and  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
higher  an.l  purer  life,  of  a  promised  land  which  some  day 
thev   might   hope   to   enter   up.)n.      Xot   for   them,    she 
tlK.ught,  the  inspiration  of  nohle  architecture,  triumphs  in 
stone  wrought  hy  the  lahour  of  many  hands  under  the  con- 
trol lim:  directi<»n  of  master  minds  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  ofhuil.ling  a  house  worthy  for  men  to  worship  God  in ; 
not  for  them  the  heauties  of  costly  carving  and  rich  altar- 
cloths  nor  the  exquisite  harmonies  of  vested  chcirs  and 
pealing  organs  to   wean   the  mind   away   from   worldly 
thoughts.    \)nly  this  crude  editice  hurrie.lly  thrown  to- 
gether at  some  sacrifice  hy  the  common  lahour  of  all, 
and  set  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  yet  being  their  very 
own  it  was,  perhaps,  as  dear  to  them  as  any  lofty-spired 
cathedral  to  its  European  worshippers.    Here,  in  this  little 
band  of  folks  gathered  together  before  her,  was  a  faith 
strong  enough  to  do  without  these  a?sthetic  externals  that 
to  Marjorie  had  seemed  such  a  necessary  part  of  her  re- 
Iigi(m.     She  was  tilled  with  a  new  humility  as  she  looked 
at  them  and  she  hastened  to  assent  to  Mr.  Rigby's  re- 
quest. ,  .   „„ 

"I  shall  try,  then,"  she  said.    "When  do  you  want  it  i 
she  asked  wl'ien  he  had  thanked  \ier. 

"Oh,  after  the  collection,"  he  replied.  "Perhaps  you 
would  'tal  <>  your  place  at  the  organ  now.  Our  chojr  is 
a  verv  small  one  and  I  shall  lutruduoe  y.-u.     I  am  afraid 
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they  have  not  coine  in  yot,"  he  said  frowning  a  little  as 
he  walkc.j  rapi.lly  over  to  the  window,  where  he  beckoned 
to  a  ixroup  of  yoiHiir  proplf  outside. 

'They  are  inclined  to  he  a  little  thouirhtless  at  times," 
he  remarked  with  a  smile  when  he  rettirned;  "but  they 
are  a  faithful  little  band  all  the  same  and  don't  often  dis- 
appoint me.  II<.re  they  are  now,"  he  said  as  four  girls 
and  three  men  entered  and  came  towards  them,  the  former 
giggling  and  whispering  and  the  latter  looking  rather 
S(jlemn  and  .self-conscious  as  if  feeling  themselves  under 
the  critical  eye  of  the  congregation. 

When  Marjorie  had  been  introduced  to  them  all,  they 
went  nj)  to  the  organ  and  ^Ir.  Kigby  began  the  service  with 
the  -sin-ing  of  a  hynm.     The  organ  had  been  a  gift  from  a 
city  church  that  had  got  a  bigger  one  and  it  was  much 
better  than  is  usually  found  in  a  country  church.     Instead 
of  bein"  etpiipped  with  the  ordinary  pedals,  it  was  blown 
from  ,    ■  side  by  a  small  boy  who  worked  a  handle  up  and 
down.     The  lower  part  of  him  was  hidden  from  view  and 
it  was  sometimes  rather  startling  to  a  stranger  to  see  his 
head  bobbing  up  and  down  as  if  somebody  was  having  a 
fit.     However,  the  regular  worshippers  were  used  to  the 
phenomenon  and,  of  course,  thought  nothing  of  it.     The 
choir  sang  with  much  spirit  and  goodwill  if,  at  certain 
parts,  the  time  was  ragged  and  the  tenors  out  of  tune;  and 
Marjorie  experienced  n.j  difficulty  with  the  simple  accom- 
paniments.    She  found  a  pleasure  in  playing  and  it  was 
good  to  feel  tlie  keys  under  her  fingers  again.     She  had 
not  had  a  chance  to  play  since  coming  to  the  district.    Only 
she  missed  the  beautiful  liturgy  of  her  own  church. 

After  the  collection  had  l)een  taken  up,  ifr.  Rigbv  turned 
round  to  her  and  smiled,  and  she  saw  that  she  would  have 
to  cany  out  her  promise.     She  felt  nervous  about  it  as 

she    Would    ln>t-e    +.>    ^}^,,  i — •  , 

'"■    f'"j  "^"1  "'Vii  uccumpaniment ;     and 
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she  was  doubtful  whether,  wlien  sitting  down,  her  voice 
wouhl  he  Hutiieiently  powerful.  She  had  often  sunj;  in 
the  villajre  ehureh  at  home;  hut  this  was  an  ordeal  very 
different  and  for  a  moment  she  had  a  touch  of  Hta<;;e-f right. 
The  people  were  nearly  all  strange  to  her  and  she  to  them 
and,  for  a  brief  spaee,  their  presence  sitting  there  waiting, 
seemed  to  awe  and  unnerve  her.  It  was  with  faltering 
lingers  that  she  struck  the  opening  notes  of  the  accom- 
paniment of  "There  Is  a  Green  Mill  Far  Away,"  to 
Gounod's  beautifid  setting  and  her  voice  trembled  as  she 
started  to  sing.  She  had  chosen  this  as  it  was  one  of  her 
favourites.  For  the  devotional  tenderness  and  simplicity 
of  the  words  recalling  the  supreme  sacritice  of  Calvary  as 
well  as  for  the  ex(iuisite  ham'  ■  y  of  the  setting,  she  felt  it 
was  most  likely  to  appeal  to  the  tastes  of  those  present. 
After  all,  she  was  thinking,  what  need  of  noble  edifice 
of  stone  or  rich  carvings  within  when  such  had  h^on  the 
humble  origin  of  the  faith  they  followed.  After  o  first 
few  notes,  all  timidity  vanished  and  her  voice  rang  out 
clear  and  contident,  vibrant  with  sympathy  for  the  theme, 
touching  the  hearts  of  the  audience  with  a  sense  of  joy 
and  peace.  They  listened,  even  the  little  children,  as  if 
spellbound;  and  when  the  singer  had  sung  the  last  few 
lines: 

"And  ve  must  love  him,  too, 
And  trwit  in   huf  redtcming  love, 
And  try  his  works  to  do," 

there  was  a  distinct  hush  for  a  space  all  over  the  room. 
For  Marjorie,  there  was  no  longer  any  feeling  that  she 
was  an  alien  among  strangers,  that  these  people  before  her 
had  no  conunon  interest  in  her;  but  she  felt  drawn  to  them 
bv  the  bond  o*  a  common  faith  and  a  common  Saviour. 
After  the  uplift  of  the  music,  it  came  almost  with  a 
sense  '.>f  shock,  of  couiinir  down  to  earth  atrain  after  a  celes- 
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tial  sojourn  when  Dr.  Ritchie  gave  out  the  text  for  his  ser- 
mon;  yet   it   was  nut  l.-n^r  lx.f„re  the  si)eaker   with  his 
expressne,  resonant  voir,   and  his  earnest  and  impassioned 
dchvf.ry.  earried  his  h,  ners  up  airaiu.     His  was  a  enmniou 
er...u-li  tlieine.     Ho  luus.d  it  up<.„  tho  storv  of  the  Apostle 
rani's  iniprisonn.cnt,  shuwin-r  h..w  ..,ir  apparent  misfor- 
tunes and  limitations  are  really  often  the  means  of  our 
greatest  sueeess,  often  the  stoppiuir-.tones  to  ..ur  hi-hcst 
usefuhiess.    Paul's  misf..rtui,e  hrou-ht  him  to  Rome  where 
in  spite  of  his  bon.is,  he  was  nahled  to  pna.-h  the  ^'osptd 
and  to  such  purpose,  t'  ,t  the  ran^^e  of  his  cnverts  reached 
even  to  the  househohi     f  Oesar  himself.     80  it  was  with 
many  of  us,  the  pr.'acher  ar^nied.    Our  dearest  nlans  were 
frustrated,  our  .-hoieest  hopes  disapp.inted  and  vet  often 
on  looking  i)a>K  we  were  able  to  s.e  that  what"  we  ha.l 
regarded  as  .  m  greatest  atilicti(,ns  had  heen  often  reallv 
bl.'vs.ngs   ,n  disguise,  had  really  ministered  to  our  ulti- 
mate g(jod. 

It  was  a  simple  and  yet  an  ehxiuent  sermon  rich  in  apt 
li  ustration  and  full  of  optimism  and  encouragement  and 
Marjone  was  wonderfully  eheered  l.v  it.  She  ^elt  that 
her  depression  of  the  morning  had  lifted  and  a  new  fe.  .in- 
of  p<>ace  and  contentment  had  come  in  its  place.  " 

At  the  close  of  the  service,  ilr.  Rigby  wa.  1.  vish  in 
his  expressions  of  thanks;  and  hastened  In  introduce  her 
to  Dr.  Ritchie  who  was  warm  in  his  praises  of  her  sing  :ig. 
Ihe  words  of  appreciation  were  pleasant  to  her  and  she 
walked  down  the  aisle  and  out  the  front  door  with  the 
atter  chatting  as  they  went.  Here  they  found  Mr.  Leices- 
ter an.I  Dick  stan.ling  by  the  democrat  waiting.  It  had 
l)een  arranged  that  Dr.  Ritchie  v  as  to  dine  with  the 
former  and  be  had  the  horses  untied  readv  to  go. 

When  Keith  saw  Marjorie  coming  towards  him,  ho  was 

seized  with  =)  «M'''''^"  f—« r~--,>      ^        1       ■- , 

"       "  '•-''■-■^'■'russniL'iit  as  he  unl  not  know 
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on  what  footinj^  their  af'niaintanocship  st<><Ml.  When  they 
had  {)artt'(l  a  week  ap>,  she  had  smdilicd  liiiii  unitiistakahly ; 
hut  under  the  circumstances,  lie  was  (|nif(>  willing  to  over- 
h)<»k  it.  There  was  soniethintr  ahout  the  jrirl  that  had 
appealed  to  him  and  the  feelinjr  had  not  heen  lessoned  by 
her  performance  during'  the  service.  lie  was  passionately 
fond  of  music  and  perhrps  no  oiie  in  the  church  ha<l  en- 
joyed her  solo  more  than  he.  He  lifted  his  hat  and  his 
first  impulse  was  to  shake  hands;  hut  he  was  afraid  of 
being  repulsed  and  the  movem(>nt  was  arrested  almost  ere 
it  was  begun.  Marjorie  herself  was  ill  at  ease.  She  had 
quite  forgiven  him  for  his  presumption  of  a  week  past; 
but,  remembering  the  position  she  was  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy in  the  liolton  household,  her  pride  was  sensitive  and 
here,  before  a  third  party,  she  was  doubtful  as  to  how  he 
would  act  towards  her.  First  impressions  are  often  hard 
to  get  rid  of  and  hers  had  been  tliat  ^fr.  Leicester  was  a 
snob.  She  had  been  inclined  to  revise  this  estimate  after 
their  meeting  at  the  creek  but  still  she  was  not  sure.  She 
felt  now  that  this  meeting  in  the  presence  of  the  city 
minister  would  put  him  to  the  test. 

On  the  alert,  therefore,  as  she  was  for  any  sign  of 
condenscension,  it  was  not  surprising  that  when  she  no- 
ticed the  awkwardness  of  his  greeting  and  the  apparent 
constraint  of  his  inannor,  she  should  judge  him  for  the 
worst.  She  only  bowed  to  him  stiffly,  therefore,  and  with 
a  smile  and  a  good-bye  to  Dr.  Ritchie,  she  turned  away. 

"Come  along,  Dick,"  she  said  to  the  boy  who  was  looking 
on  with  a  shade  of  disappointment  in  his  eyes.  He  had  no 
hankering  to  walk  all  the  way  home  when  there  was  a 
chance  to  ride  in  Mr.  Leicester's  democrat. 

''One  moment.  Miss  Coon,"  Keith  called  out,  however, 
not  as  yet  altogether  repulsed  by  her  chilling  reception  of 
him.     "We  shall  be  glad  to  drive  vou  home  if  vou  will  let 
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U9.    It  will  n.it  tako  us  far  ojit  of  our  way,  and  I  am  sure 

that  Dr.  Hitchic  is  nut  vcrv  liun/^'ry." 

Hud  Marjoric  liad  a  mtniicnt  or  two  in  which  to  reflect 
or  had  hIic  U'vu  mistress  of  herself  as  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, she  would  pn.hal.ly  have  accepted;  but  she  had  to 
answer  at  «.nce  and  .she  was  extremely  embarrassed.  So, 
she  turned  an.und  to  f.,.'<>  the  ^jK-aker,'  blushinjr  painfully! 

"Thaitk  yuu  vcrv  much,  iud.cd."  she  said  somewhat 
coMly  in  her  cultured  Kii-lish  accent,  "but  Dickie  and  I 
W..UI.I  prefer  t..  walk.  It  is  very  kind  of  von  all  the 
same.'' 

Poor  Dick  was  about  fo  open  his  mouth  to  voice  his 
protest;  but  wh.n  Keith  lifte.l  his  hat  an.l  ])nved  in  ac- 
«l"ies.-ence.  1„.  chau-ed  his  miml  ami  trotted  somewhat 
ruefulh-  after  Marjorie. 

"She  is  a  charmiri;;  y<iun;r  lady  that,"  said  Dr.  Ritchie 
as  he  clui, ])(.<{  into  the  wa;ron  after  his  host;  ''ami  she  has 
a  b<,,utiai|  vnie,..  She  nuHt  be  fond  of  walkiuL'  surely 
if  she  has  far  to  go." 

iJnt  K.ith  answeicl  him  without  enthusiasm  and  quickly 
ehauired  the  sul-j.-ct.  He  was  annoyed  at  his  o%vn  gauch(^ 
ne  and  he  was  incensed  at  Miss  Coon's  ungraciousness; 
and  It  itsjuired  „f  him  a  very  considerable  effort  to 
tlirow  off  his  preoccupation  and  make  himself  agreeable  to 
his  guest. 


CHAPTER  XI 

CoMis.  ...  7  .an  conduct  ;i»u,  Lady,  to  a  low 
Hut  Idiinl  cottofie  uhere  yrni  mtiy  he  safe 
Till  further  <ju(st. 

^;-^"'''  Shepherd,  I  talc  thy  xcord, 

And  trust  thy  lumcst-offer'd  courtesie, 
U'hich  oft  i.s  sooner  found  in   louly  sheds, 
With  smoaky  rafters,  than  in  tapstry  halls. 

Milton. 

OxE  afternoon  a  few  days  after  the  .service  at  Bravton, 
^Marjorie  liad  volnnteciv.l  to  fetch  a  setting?  of  ri\-niouth 
Rock  (--s  for  Mrs.  l^,.lt(,n  fr..iu  a  :\lrs.  Dickson  who  had 
sniiic   prize  poultry   on   a   small    i)lace   some   three  miles 
away.     Jt  lay  only  al.out  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  in  a 
strai-ht  line  but  there  was  a  mountain  between  and  one 
IkkI  to  take  a  roundabout  mad  to  j-ct  to  it.     There  was  a 
trail  through  the  wo.uls  that  skirted  the  eastern  shoulder 
of  the  mountain;  but,  althou-h   Marjorie  had  been  over 
It  oiK-c  with   Dick  on  one  of  tlie  Ion-  walks  they  often 
took   to.-cther,   Mrs.   V.^lu^n  had  advised  her  to  go  round 
by  the  road  rath.i'  than  risk  losini;  her  way  in  the  bush. 
It   was  a   long,   h,:t   walk   and   on  her  arrival   at   her 
destination.    ^Mrs.    Di.ksou    insiste.l    <,n    slewing   her   all 
her  fowls  an.l   the  excellently-planned  domestic  arrange- 
ments that  ha.l  be(>n  made  for  them.     The  good  ladv  was 
;in  enthusiast  cm  the  poult :y  business  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
extremely   evpoundinir    her    up-t.^-date    methods    to    Mar- 
jorie,  who  \va<  t-o  g,w,d-„;,r„;,,,l  ,„^,  j,,  ,]„,^^.  ]^^,^^^,\f  ^  ^^^^_ 
i'athetic  listener.    Indeed,  .Maijorie  <lid  tind  it  interesting 
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an<l  it  \va^  (luite  a  revelation  to  her  to  sec  licw  inethodically 
evervtliin<;  was  arranged  and  how  careful! v  Mrs.  Dickson 
niana.ircd  to  keep  check  on  the  productive  activities  of  each 
indivichial  bird.  IJy  an  in^eniou!»  arranfrcnieut,  the  nests 
were  s<i  contr  i  that  the  hens  couhl  enter  them  at  will; 
but  once  in.  tl  -.mid  not  get  out  again  until  released  l)y 
their  mistress,  s:,  v\i  hen  was  marked  with  a  nuiid)er  and, 
on  being  released  after  having  laid,  the  C'ji:  waf?  marke<l 
down  to  its  credit  in  a  book  kej)t  for  the  puipMse.  So.  the  un- 
prnfltable  birds  were  discovered  and  sent  to  the  butcher 
while   the  gnod  layers  were  retained. 

"I  shouM  think  that  the  hen  would  be  inclined  to  re- 
sent such  an  inciuisitive  arrangement,"  said  Marjorlc 
smiling:  "and  that  it  would  either  refuse  to  enter  the  nests 
at  all  and  lay  outside  or  that,  just  to  spite  you,  it  would 
lay  fewer  eggs." 

"Oh,  bless  y(,ur  heart,  miss,  they  never  resent  nothin', 
hens  don't."  answered  ^Mrs.  Dickson  cnntemptuously 
••  1  licy  hain't  got  brains  enough  to  think  it  out.  So  long 
as  they  gets  their  vittles,  that's  all  they  care  about.  Now 
if  it  was  turkeys,  I  wouldn't  be  so  sure.  I  had  a  turkey 
gnbblcr  here  last  year  that,  when  he  was  around.  1  didn't 
dari'  to  call  my  soul  my  own.  If  he  wasn't  the  knowiugest 
thing  I'' 

"Was  he  vicious  T'  asked  !Marjorie  as  her  hostess  turned 
t<)  shn.)  away  a  tlock  of  young  <lucks  that  with  outstretched 
necks  were  following  her  in  the  hope  tluit  suppertime  had 
come  around. 

"Vu-K.usI  Well,  I  should  say,"  she  exclaimed  emphati- 
cally. "I  daren't  come  into  the  yard  with  him,  the  brute 
would  tly  at  me  so.  I  used  to  take  a  slick  with  me  and 
wallop  him  with  all  my  strength;  but  he  simplv  didn't 
seem  to  feel  it  though  he  nuist  have  been  sore.  Xo,  life 
wasn't  worth  living  with  him  around,  so  he  simply  had 
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to  go.  Al_that's  my  husband"— and  here  the  good 
Jadj  laughed  with  evident  enjo\T7aent— "Al  used  to  josh 
me  an'  say  that  that  old  gobbler  was  the  only  one  that 
had  ever  been  able  to  get  the  best  of  me  and  he,  for  one, 
took  off  his  hat  to  him.  lie  never  lets  it  down  on  me  yet! 
Ah,  well,  I  guess  the  old  bird  made  a  good  Christmas  din- 
ner for  somebody ;  but  if  he  hadn't  had  such  a  cantanker- 
ous di£iK)sition,  he  might  have  been  struttin'  around  here 
yet.    But  you  must  have  a  cup  of  tea  l)eforo  you  go." 

By  the  time  the  tea  had  been  made  and  disposed  of,  it 
was  after  four  o'clock,  and  as  it  was  so  late,  Mrs.  Dickson 
suggested  that  :Marjorie  should  return  by  the  trail. 

"I'll  set  you  on  your  way  for  a  mile  or  so;  an'  I  guess 
there  wouldn't  be  any  danger  of  you  missin'  it  then  if 
you've  been  over  it  once,"  she  declared.  "Besides  Al  said 
the  otlier  day  that  it  was  blazed  right  through— it  was 
when  :Mr.  Rigby  was  here  and  he  sent  him  through  that 
way.    Quite  a  good  piece  of  it  is  skid-road  anyway." 

Marjorie  was  not  very  sure  about  it  but  she  was  loath 
to  go  back  the  way  she  had  come  if  the  short  cut  was 
practicable.  She  was  feeling  ratlier  tired  and  the  time  had 
passed  quicker  than  she  had  thought  so  that  it  would  make 
her  late  in  getting  home.  Therefore  she  accepted  the 
suggestion  and  Mrs.  Dickson's  offer  to  go  with  her  part  of 
the  way ;  and  the  two  set  off  together. 

The  first  part  of  the  way  led  over  a  skid-road  that  was 
bemg  used  for  hauling  out  shingle-bolts  to  tiio  river  and 
which  went  light  through  the  Dickson  place;  and  they  had 
not  gone  far  before  they  met  a  man  driving  a  long,  wooden 
sleigh  loaded  up  with  them.  It  seemed  a  tremendous  weight 
for  the  two  horsos  to  draw  but  the  skids  had  been  copiously 
greased  so  as  to  decrease  the  friction;  and  as  the  haul 
was  down  hill  as  well,  it  slid  along  with  a  great  deal  of 
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croak ing  and  prroaninjr  hut  much  mure  easily  than  one 
miirht  have  expected. 

'Drat  tliem!  I  wisli  they  were  throuirh  with  their  old 
i»..lt.s"  exclaimed  :Mrs.  Dickson  anirrily.  "I  had  to  let 
them  rro  throm:li  our  land  whether  we  wanted  t(.  t.r  no;  an' 
all  the  compensation  they  would  pay  us  was  ten  dolhira. 
Ten  dollars  for  all  that  muss  ri<rht  aloni;  hy  tlie  side  of 
my  chicken  yards!  Now.  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 
and  she  turned  round  to  fro\  ..  at  the  hack  of  tiie  receilinj:^ 
teamster, 

"IJut  ciiuldii't  you  have  stopped  them  if  you  Jmd  wanted 
to '.''  askeci  .Marjui'ie. 

'•Stopjird  tliciii,  iin!"  Mrs.  Dickson  smippcd  out.  "We 
could  have  taken  it  to  arhitration  hut  much  L'ood  that 
would  have  dnne.  One  of  my  nei-rhhours  tried  it  and  all 
the  compensation  the  ai '  itrators  ali<i\vrd  her  was  three 
dollars  and  >eventy-niiie  <-ents — three  (L.lhirs  and  seventv- 
nineceni^:""  >he  repeated  emphatically.  'il.,\v  fhey  work«"d 
il  out  SM  clo.e  a  that  Leats  me!  And  mind  Vmu.  rh.y  had 
otfered  her  twenty  ,|.,l!;iis  to  settle  i.ut  >he  w-mldn't  hear 
of  less  than  a  hundred.  They  irot  c.sts  aii-ain-f  her  to.. 
and  it  te„,k  her  more  than  a  hundicl  liersejf  to  pav  the 
arhitrators  an"  the  lauyer^  an'  all.  I  unless  she  felt  prettv 
sick  hy  thr.  time  she  was  thr-.u-li  with  ir.  Oiu'c  v..u  start 
to  fro  to  law,  y..u  never  know  wIkmv  vou're  ^oin-  to  <-nd 
up. 

"Uut  it's  time  T  was  turniii"-  h:iek  t..  not  mv  .n.,,*^  „„„- 
per  rea.ly,"  siu^  hmke  ..If.  "f  think  y.,u  will  have  no 
trouhle  m.w  to  tind  the  way  if  y,,u  ju.t  wat.-l.  ti.e  Maze- 
marks  on  the  trees.  Once  y.,n  -et  (,ver  the  hill,  y..u  so-.n 
comed..wn  t.i  the  r..ad  that  isnv<  up  t..  Leicester's  place  and 
when  y..n  cmie  to  tliat  y.-u're  all  ri-ht.  Just  walk  .piietly 
and  watch  where  you're  --oinj:;"  an.l  with  this  partimr  word 
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of  atlvioe  she  bade  Marjorie  good-bye  and  turned  to  re- 
trace ber  sJfcps. 

Fur  a  cdiisiderablo  way,  tbe  trail  was  fairly  well  marked 
and  tbe  girl  stepped  out  blithely  following  it  without 
difficulty  by  tbe  blazing  on  the  trees.  Occasionally  she 
would  have  to  climb  over  the  huge  trunk  of  a  fallen  giant 
in  tbe  side  of  which  a  foothold  bad  been  cut  out  by  an 
axe.  All  round  her  was  the  silence  of  tbe  forest  witli  its 
cloistered  light  filtered  through  the  thick  foliage  over- 
bead.  Under  foot  the  ground  was  soft  and  springy  with 
its  carpet  of  pineneedles  and  the  air  was  dcliciously  cool 
and  fragrant. 

All  at  once,  however,  Marjorie  was  disturbed  in  her 
enjoyment  of  it  all  when  she  found  that  there  were  no  more 
blaze-marks  to  guide  her.  She  went  on  a  little  further 
thinking  always  that  she  would  strike  some  more  and  all 
w.  uld  be  well  but  still  there  were  none  to  be  seen.  She 
did  ber  b(>^st  to  keep  in  the  siwiie  direction  as  she  had  been 
heading  but  found  it  very  difficult  on  account  of  having 
to  go  around  fallen  trees. 

(Jetting  alarmed,  she  decided  to  turn  back  to  Mrs.  Dick- 
son's, feeling  that  that  would  be  better  than  to  run  the  risk 
of  getting  lost  altogether;  but  to  her  dismay  she  found 
that  she  was  unable  to  pick  up  again  the  trail  that  she  had 
come  over.  However,  in  her  efforts  to  find  it,  she  came 
on  a  skitl-ro:id  and  she  followed  this  thinking  that  it  must 
bring  her  to  some<ine  who  could  set  her  on  ber  way;  but 
it  ended  abruptly  at  a  pile  of  shingle-bolts.  Then  she 
started  out  to  find  tbe  other  end  only  to  find  after  about 
ten  minutes  walking  that  she  had  come  back  to  tbe  point 
she  had  started  from. 

Visions  of  having  to  spend  the  night  in  tbe  woods  now 
passed  through  her  mind  and  filled  her  with  a  numbing 
dread ;  and  tbe  forest  that  had  seemed  so  friendly  a  short 
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time  before  now  assumed  a  drear  and  sinister  aspect 
When  we  are  unused  to  dwell  with  Nature,  there  is  sonic- 
thing  indescribably  dread  and  awful  to  be  left  alone  with 
her  against  oui  will.  It  is  like  the  child  that  is  gleeful 
at  the  sight  of  the  circus  clown  when  his  elders  are  l)eside 
him  but  who  would  shriek  with  horror  if  left  with  him  in 
a  room  alone.  We  do  not  realise  how  far  we  city  dwellers 
have  passed  from  our  common  mother  till  we  find  our- 
selves in  some  such  predicament  as  that  of  Marjorie.  A 
faint  breeze  sighed  in  the  tree  tops  and  she  shivered  ever 
so  slightly  thinking  she  had  never  heard  it  sound  so  melan- 
choly. She  c(»uld  feel  her  heart  beating  wildly  in  her 
breast  and  she  tried  to  calm  the  panicky  sensation  tliat 
had  seized  hold  of  her  telling  herself  of  the  necessity  to 
keep  up  her  courage. 

She  sat  di  \vn  on  a  log  and  called  as  Ijudly  as  she  could 
— Dick  had  taught  her  the  Australian  coo'ee — but  only 
the  echo  came  back.  Her  sharpened  ears  detected  faint 
rustlings  and  twitterings  of  the  wild  life  wliose  purlieus 
she  had  invaded — but  except  for  these  there  was  no 
answer  to  her  call.  She  looked  at  her  watch  and  saw  that 
it  was  six  o'clock;  and  she  thought  with  longing  of  the 
pleasant  supper  table  at  home  and  of  how  they  would  be 
beginning  to  worry  about  her.  No  doubt,  they  would  come 
to  look  for  her;  and  she  tried  to  laugh  away  her  fears, 
calling  herself  a  goose  for  being  afraid  when  there  was 
really  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  There  were  occasional  bears 
in  xh'  0  wood-;,  she  was  aware  but  they  were  more  or 
less  harmless,  playing  havoc  with  the  farmers'  apple  trees 
in  fruit-time  but  that  was  all.  Sometimes  a  cougar  was 
shot  or  a  wild-cat  but  these  were  not  likely  to  attack  a 
woman.  It  was  rather  the  vagiie,  indeterminate  terrors  ot 
the  darkness  that  she  feared;  o--  two-fioted  prowlers  per- 
haps that  might  take  advantage  of  her  helplessness. 
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Slio  roso  to  licr  fr(>t  ajiain  t«i  have  aiiothcr  trv  to  re- 
cover the  tiiiil  iiiid  Wiindcrod  aroniid  until  she  was  woary; 
but  slic  nnly  Imcmihc  innie  hcwildi-icd  and  foot-sm-o  in  the 
maze-like  taiii^le.     Tlic  underhnish  had  ^'nt  tliiekcr  t<'o  and 
she  found  it  mucli  more  dilHeult  to  move  around  in  it.     In 
hor  cairerness,   she  had  ^'rasped  the  hraneh  of  a   prickly 
I)hint  and  p^t   her  haml   full  (.f  the  sliarp  thorns  and  it 
.smarted   very   keenly.      At    hist,   she  pive   it   up  and   de- 
cided to  stay  where  she  was  until  help  came.     She  had 
read  somewhere  that  when  anyone  was  lost  in  the  woods, 
the  hest  thim:  that  they  could  do  was  to  remain  where 
they  were:  hecause,  wlien  they  wamlored  around,  it  made 
it  douhly  hard  for  their  frien.ls  to  find  them.     So  she  sat 
down  on   a  moss-covered   ]n<x  and  waited,  calling  out  as 
loudly  as  she  could,  however,  at  short  intervals.     A  chip- 
munk came  and  re^rarded  her  douht fully  an<l  she  amused 
herself  hy   watching   its  antics  until   growing  tired   evi- 
dently of  gamholing  for  her  amusement,  it  disappeared  at 
last  up  a  tree. 

How  long  would  it  be  she  wondered  before  Dicky  and 
^Ir.  Bolton  would  come  to  look  for  her.  They  would 
probably  go  to  ^Irs.  Dickson's  first  through  the  trail;  and 
then  they  would  learn  that  she  had  taken  that  way  and 
must  have  gt.t  lost.  By  that  time,  it  might  be  dark  and 
it  would  not  be  easy  penetrating  the  brush  by  lamplight. 
It  was  hard  enmi^rh  to  get  through  some  of  it  in  the  day- 
time as  slie  had  found  from  experience. 

She  had  sat  what  had  seemed  hours,  although  in  reality 
it  was  not  so  long,  when  she  heard  a  faint  answer  to  one 
of  her  calls.  Eagerly  she  called  again,  and  again  she 
heard  it  plainly,  a  man's  voice  calling  halloo.  Without 
further  hesitation,  she  hurried  oif  in  the  direction  of  the 
s(Muid  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  owner  of  the  voice 
came  in  sight ;  an  old  man,  he  proved  to  be,  with  grey 


. 
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board  and  whiskers  and  cheeks  ruddy  with  health  but 
crinkly  and  furrowed  as  with  lon^:  years  of  exposure  to 
the  ripening  process  of  the  elements.  He  wore  overalls 
tucked  into  lumberman's  half-lM)ots  and  a  black  shirt 
throwTi  open  at  the  chest  and  throat;  and  a  black  felt 
Fedora  hat  all  twisted  and  out  of  shape  and  with  a  hole  in 
the  crown  throujrh  which  a  j^roy  wisp  of  hair  protruded, 
completed  bin  costume.  lie  carried  an  a.xe  over  his  shoulder 
and  was  smoking  a  corn-cob  pipe,  which  he  pulled  from 
his  mouth  when  he  ha<l  come  near  enough  to  Marjorie 
to  distinguish  her.  lie  was  evidently  short-sighted  for 
he  screwed  up  his  features  making  them  mo'-e  crinkly  than 
ever  as  he  stared  in  evident  wonder  and  astonishment. 
His  first  words  proclaimed  his  nationality  as  well  as 
the  deep,  rich  brogue  in  which  they  were  uttered. 

*'Begorra  thin  if  it  ain't  a  feymalcl  Well  if  that 
don't  bate  creati<m  I'm  a  nigger  I'' 

''I've  lost  my  way,"  said  ^farjorie  plaintively  seeing 
that  he  was  evidently  too  much  overcome  to  address  her. 
His  appearance  was  uncouth  enough  but  somehow  she  was 
reassured  by  the  S(.und  of  his  voice,  which  had  an  honest 
intonation  although  it  was  curiously  high-pi tclied. 

''Lost  your  way,  have  ye,  miss  ?  Shure  thin  it's  mesilf 
that's  sorry  to  hear  it,"  be  exclaimed  sympathetically,  tak- 
ing a  putr  at  the  corn-cob;  "but  ye  gave  me  (piite  a  turn, 
hollerin'  the  way  ye  did  as  if  ye  were  the  l)anshee.  Divil 
a  fut  would  I  have  come  near  ye  if  it  bailn't  Ix^en  that  ye 
%vere  between  me  an'  my  supper.  But  which  way  were  yo 
goin',  miss  ?'' 

"I  live  with  the  Eoltons,''  Marjorie  replied;  "and  I 
have  been  over  at  :Mrs.  Dickson's  and  she  advise<l  me  to 
take  the  trail  instea.l  ni  going  all  the  way  round  by  the 
road.     Do  you  think  you  could  take  me  home?"     Her 
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voifo  was  tniiiMinir  a   lirtk"  and  she  was  bcirinninir  to 
feel  a  sli<.'ht  faintnoss. 

The  man  hiiil  down  his  axe  and  pushed  baok  his  bat- 
tered hat  in  order  to  scratch  his  p:rizzled  kxiks  while  he 
repirded  his  questioner  with  a  puzzled  air. 

"Vuu  see  I  was  to  have  been  home  lone;  apo,"  Marjorie 
went  on  anxiously;  ''and  1  know  they  will  l>e  worrying 
about  me." 

"Iledad  thin  they  deserve  to  worry,  miss,  for  lettin* 
such  a  swate  bit  ov  a  colleen  as  yersilf  out  alone  in  the 
bush  like  thi-^.  Jiut  yo  nay<l  n't  be  afraid  at  all  now  that 
I've  f.iund  ye  for  I'll  take  ye  home  as  soon  as  we  can  pet 
a  bit  ov  supper — but  net  a  minute  before,  so  ye  nayd  n't 
ask  me,"  he  addi-d  as  Marjorie  of)en<'d  her  mouth  to 
speak.  "I've  a  little  cabin  dose  by  and  you'll  be  as  safe 
takin'  sup[>er  with  me  as  you  would  be  with  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  and  Oireland,  I  have  n't  had  a  hot 
bite  since  six  o'clock  this  mornin'  an'  not  for  the  old  Queen 
hersilf  wad  I  wait  another  hour  for  my  supper,  so  ye  can 
just  come  alouir  an'  we'll  be  there  in  a  jilTy." 

Without  further  discussion,  he  took  up  his  axe  and  leav- 
ing ^farjorie  to  follow,  he  le.l  the  way  through  the  trees. 
There  was  nothing  for  her  to  do  but  to  accompany  him 
unless  she  was  willing  to  stay  where  she  was;  and,  with 
the  darkness  fast  coming  down,  she  did  not  hesitate  a 
minute.  The  man  seemed  honest  enough  and  she  was 
badly  in  need  of  a  rest  and  refreshment  before  startinir  out 
on  the  homeward  journey.  She  felt  that  she  fully  svmipa- 
thised  with  his  unwillineness  to  wait  any  longer  for  his 
evening  meal.  So  she  followed  meekly  an<l  in  a  short 
space  they  reached  a  rude  log  cabin  set  on  the  bank  of  a 
deep  rnvine  from  whence  came  the  continuous  murmur  of 
runninir  water.  Throwing  open  the  door  he  ushered  her 
in  and  lighted  a  lamp  that  stood  on  a  rude  table  over 
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npiinst  the  wall.  She  sank  into  a  chair  with  a  (Wp  siph 
of  relief,  while  her  liost  !<)<.keil  her  over  ctiriouslv.  his 
little  eyes  l.linkinir  in  the  L'lare  of  the  laniplifjht,  '  Mar- 
jrtrio  was  gmwinir  very  uneasy  under  hi.s  uneanny  stare 
and  she  was  Iwirinning  to  find  the  sileuee  uul)earable  when 
at  last  he  broke  it. 

"Vou  pnic  darlint,"  lie  said.  *'!  ean  see  by  the  white 
face  («v  ye  that  ye' re  all  tired  out  an'  ye' re  naydin'  a  drop 
ov  the  crafur.  There's  nothin'  loike  it  at  all  whin  ye're 
feelin'  a  bit  faint  loike;"  and  takini;  a  bottle  and  a  j;las3 
from  a  box  that  was  nailed  to  the  wall  to  serve  as  a  en{>- 
board,  he  poured  her  out  a  stitT  drau;,dit  and  made  her 
drink  it  d"wn. 

"Ve  nayd  n't  be  afraid,  it'll  not  nuike  ye  tipsy."  he  as- 
sured her.     "Vc'll  feed  better  after  that.     Xow  I'll  be  for 
fryin'  a  bit  ov  bac<>u  and  brewin'  a  dish  ov  tea  and  when 
ye've  p.t  that  ye'll  be  feelin'  ready  to  start  lor  home." 
The  str.'ni:  spirits  while  it  nearly  ehoked  her,  revived 
Marjorie  almost  immediately  and  feeling  reassured  as  to 
her  host's  ^'-mhI    intentions,   while   he  was   preparinj^  the 
meal,   she  glanced   curiously   around    the   room,   so   dif- 
ferent   from    anythinf;   she   had   ever   exp<'rienced.      The 
walls  had  no  interior  lininj;  but  were  the  plain  loj^s  un- 
adorned.    Here  and  there,  nails  were  driven  as  jk-^s  to 
hang  things  on.   a   miscellaneous  collection,  garments  of 
various  kinds,  t.-wels  of  grimy  hue,  a  cracked  mirror,  an 
alarm  clock,  a  gun  and  a  long  two-handled  saw  being  among 
the  ni'-st  Conspicuous   items.      A  c<)ok-st..ve  stood   in  the 
middle  f.f  the  room  and  this  with  the  table  and  one  or  two 
woo<len  chairs  besides  the  rocker  Marjorie  was  sitting  in 
completed  the  furniture.     A  sort  of  loft  above  was  reached 
by  a  rude  ladder  made  of  two  vine-maple  poles  with  spars 
nailed  across  and  served  as  a  sleeping  chamber. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  quickly  and  expeditiously 
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the  old  man  set  about  getting  the  supper  ready.  First, 
he  lit  the  fire  and  then  went  outside  for  a  minute  and  re- 
turned with  a  bucketful  of  water  from  whieh  he  filk«d  his 
kettle.  He  then  set  the  table  from  the  box  euplward  on 
the  wall,  opened  a  ran  of  condensed  cream  and  one  of 
marmalade.  Then  he  put  the  frying-pan  on  the  stove 
and  produced  a  large  chunk  of  bacon  from  which  he  cut 
»  number  of  slices  and  put  them  in  the  pan.  By  the 
time  the  bacon  was  ready,  the  water  was  boiling  and  a 
granite-ware  teapot  was  brought  (jut  in  which  he  made 
tea;  and  then,  placing  a  chair  for  Marjorie,  he  invited 
her  to  ^sit  in  and  have  a  bite."  The  wh-)le  thing  was 
done  with  a  swiftness  and  economy  of  elTort  that  was  a 
revelation  to  one  unused  to  the  handiness  of  the  lone 
frontiersman. 

"  'Tis  but  a  poor  meal  that  I'm  ofTcrin'  ye,  miss,"  he 
apologised  as  he  poured  the  tea;  '*but  at  "the  laste,  ye 
should  have  a  rare  good  api^etite.  They're  not  far  'in 
the  wrong  that  say  that  hunger  is  the  bist  sauce.  I  wad 
have  made  ye  some  flapjar-ks  only  that  ye're  in  such  a 
hurry  to  get  home  again  and  I  know  that  ye'U  be  onasy  to 
be  off." 

"Indeed,  your  bacon  smells  most  deliciously,''  said  Mar- 
jorie; "and  your  bread  looks  as  if  it  had  come  from  the 
baker's,"  she  added,  helping  herself  to  a  slice.  "Flap- 
jacks— those  are  what  we  call  pancakes,  aren't  they  ?  I've 
heard  Dick  Bolton  speak  of  them.  I  had  no  idea  you 
woodsmen  were  such  good  cooks." 

"We  ain't  hardly  to  he  reckoned  cooks,"  he  replied 
modestly,  but  evidently  pleased  at  the  appreciation ;  "we're 
a  bit  too  rough-and-ready  for  that  but  what  vittles  we 
do  have  are  plain  an'  satisfyin'  an'  hain't  ruinous  to  our 
insides  like  the  foine  folks  have.  Many's  the  toirae  I've 
sat  at  this  here  table  with  a  plate  ov  bacon  before  me  an' 
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a  l)M\vl  full  of  f1;i|ij:ick  l>attor  at  liaml  s,,  as  I  cniM  k('<'p 
tlic  frvin'-pan  fnil — aiul  \>vihu\  I  cniil.l  make  tlinn  just 
us  fast  as  I  CMuld  ate  tliciii — an'  I  wuuLln't  iiav*-  trailr.l 
my  snpiKT,  miss,  fur  the  List  \i>n  coiiid  l.iiy  in  tlu-  laiui.  - 
or  in  DiiMin  it-ilf  for  tliat  matter.  V<.u"n.  fiMin  tlic  oulJ 
country  yorsilf  hy  ycr  spaclie,  miss,  if  1  niav  make  so 
hnxxUr 

"Vcs.  I  was  l)orn  in  Kdinhurfrh  tlioinr],  I  l,;,ve  lived 
most  of  my  life  in  the  south  of  Knirlaiid,"  .Marjoiio  re- 
plied.    She  was  i)e-:innin,!;  to  feel  mure  at  home  with  her 
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host  and  slie  iiad  nuw  lust  all  fear  ot  liim. 

"An'  I'm  suspietin'  ye've  eomo  out  to  this  eounlhrv  to 
pet  married,  miss,  jist  loike  all  the  rist  uv  them  T'  he 
<piestiune(l  with  a  contortion  of  the  features  that  Mar- 
jorie  iruess(>d  was  meant  to  convey  a  wink. 

••Oh  no,  (piife  the  contrary,"  she  replied  hlushinp  in 
spite  of  herself.  She  felt  that  as  it  was  evident  there  was 
no  rnden.'ss  intended,  there  was  nothing;  to  pain  hy  stand- 
injr  on  her  dipiity.  If  Doty  could  only  see  me  liow,  she 
thought,  how  amused  she  would  be. 

The  old  man  was  lookin-;  at  her  with  frrowinpr  approval 
between  larj:e  bites  of  bread  and  ba<'on  and  copious 
draii^dits  of  tea  from  an  earthenware  bowl,  ^ilarjorie  hav- 
infl:  b<'en  honoured  with  the  one  cup  that  the  establishment 
boasted. 

"Ye'll  not  have  lon<r  to  wait  here  annyway,"  he  said; 
"before  yi^'ll  be  .snapped  up.  Girls  loike  you  ain't  so 
phnfiful,  belave  me;  an'  if  I  were  jist  thirty  years  younger 
I  wouldn't  be  slow  ov  askin'  ye  mesilf. 

"There  must  be  some  loikely  young  lads  round  about 
Boltons'  place  though,"  he  went  on.  "There's  young  Scott 
that  has  the  place  the  other  side  ov  him— him  that  haa 
the  thrasher;  an'  there's  Mr.  Leicester  that  has  the  place 
this  side  of  the  creek.     He's  got  a  good  ranch  an'  money 
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in  the  bank  too ;  an'  a  right  smart  hid  he  is.     There's  not 
anny  of  them  that  would  care  to  thread  ou  his   •oat-tail." 

"I've  met  ^Ir.  Leicester,"  said  Marjorie.  .!(  r  interest 
was  aroused  although  she  did  not  relish  the  turn  the  con- 
versation had  taken.  "Is  he  not  one  of  these  Englishmen 
who  take  up  ranching  to  give  them  an  excuse  to  idle  their 
time  away  T' 

"Divil  a  bit,  miss;  not  Mr.  Leicester.  An'  there  ain't 
none  of  the  haw-haw  business  about  him.  lie's  just  as 
frindly  and  free-and-easy  as  you  and  me;  b\it  still  he 
ain't  the  sort  o'  chap  as  one  could  take  anny — so-to-speak — 
liberties  with.  Did  ye  iver  hear  tell  of  how  he  fooled  the 
lunatic  that  was  livin'  up  in  the  old  Mills  shanty  ^" 

"No,  I  never  heard  of  it.  What  was  it  V  Marjorie  asked. 

"This  lad,  ye  see,  had  gone  crasy  loike  with  livin'  so 
miich  by  himsilf  an'  takin'  too  much  booze;  an'  he  was 
prowlin'  round  by  night  kind  ov  wild,  scarin'  women  and 
children  until  they  were  all  afeared  to  go  out  alone.  Ov 
course,  ye  see,  miss,  that  couldn't  go  on  now,  could  it  ?  an' 
pretty  soon  the  Provincial  police  sint  up  a  couple  ov  min 
to  arrest  the  pore  chap  an'  take  'im  down  to  the  asylum. 
They  wint  first  to  ^Ir.  Leicester,  as  he  was  one  ov  the 
Police  commissioners,  to  iiud  where  the  man  lived — an' 
Mr.  Leicester  gave  thim  their  directions  an'  sint  them  off." 

lie  pushed  buck  his  plate  and  passed  the  back  of  his  hand 
across  his  mouth  as  an  indication  that  he  had  thiishcd  eat- 
ing; and  then  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  pulled  the 
corn-cob  pipe  from  his  pocket  and  tilled  it. 

"With  your  permission,  miss,"  he  said  with  an  airy 
wave  of  the  hand ;  "give  me  just  tin  minutes  an'  I'll  be 
riddy  to  start."  Marjorie  having  gi-acio'isly  assented,  he 
struck  a  match  on  his  trousers  and  gravely  lighted  up,  tak- 
ing one  or  two  preliminary  draws  before  resuming  his  tale. 
"They  do  say  as  they  wint  off  laughin'  an'  joking  jist 
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like  two  kids  to  a  circus;  but  they  were  n't  lon^^  or  they 
were  back  with  their  tails  between  their  lecjs,  so  to  spake, 
miss.  They  had  found  that  to  take  okl  Bill  wasn't  anny- 
thing  like  the  picnic-jaunt  they  had  expicted  it  to  l)o.  The 
Old  boy  had  pot  wind  o'  their  comin'  an'  he  was  sittin' 
waitin'  for  them  with  a  shotgun.  They  didn't  go  near 
enough  fer  tn  find  out  if  it  was  loaded  aythcr.  There  was 
a  look  ov  detirniination  about  'im  sittin'  there  on  a  saw- 
horse  that  stood  outside  the  cabin  door  that  sudilinly  made 
thim  feel  the  greatest  respect  for  'im;  an'  they  decided 
very  quickly  that  it  would  niver  do  to  break  in  on  'i.,  pri- 
vacy, not  that  day,  at  laste. 

"Well,  miss,  they  tried  it  a  second  time  thinkin'  that 
they  would  sneak  up  an'  take  him  unawares;  an'  they  did 
get  inside  the  house  but  they  were  stwn  out  agin.  They 
niver  tould  annyone  just  what  happened ;  but  they  came 
back  a  good  deal  faster  than  they  had  gone  which  said  a  lot 
for  ould  IJill's  powers  ov  persuasion,  miss. 

"So,  they  wint  back  to  town  sayin'  they  would  report 
tlie  matter  at  headquarters  and  see  what  could  be  done 
about  it.  Xothin'  was  done,  however,  an'  Bill  he  was  left 
in  peace  for  a  while  till  one  night  he  chased  the  Wilkins 
girls  an'  near  scared  them  out  ov  their  wits.  Thin  ould 
man  Wilkins  complained  to  Mr.  Leicester  and  said  what  a 
disgrace  it  was  that  the  counthry  should  i)e  terrorised  in 
that  way.  There  ,vas  ^Ir.  Leicester,  he  said,  a  justice  of 
the  peace  an'  he  hadn't  done  a  thing  about  it  an'  let  on 
as  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  ov  hirasilf,  bearin'  the  sword  of 
office  in  vain — he  had  been  a  Baptist  deacon,  had  t)ld  Wil- 
kins, an'  he  used  to  talk  as  if  he  was  preachin'  a  sermon 
most  ov  the  time. 

"Mr.  Loiccstcr  tould  him  as  how  it  wasn't  his  fault — 
Joe  Westcott.  that's  him  as  is  the  policeman  for  this  mu- 
nicipality, y,.u  SCI",  miss,  he  was  sick  with  pneiinionia — an' 
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althou^'li  he  had  uskod  tlio  rrovinoial  Police  to  tako  action, 
their  iiicu  had  i::onc  hack  in  disiriij^t  without  makin'  the 
arrist  en  ac-ount  of  the  irincral  <in-healthin('<s  ov  tlic  joh. 

"'Why  don't  ye  do  it  ycrsilf  thin  f  says  ohl  Wilkiiis. 
'You're  respoiisilih'  for  the  protictioii  ov  this  here  eom- 
iiuudty,  hain't  ye  ^  You're  afeared.  tliat's  what.  Why 
don't  von  swear  in  some  s])ieial  eonstal)les  an"  irit  thini  to 
hilp  vc  <  Are  we  all  iroin'  to  he  niunlored  hy  this  niadnmn 
just  hecanse  yiu  liain't  jrot  the  punption  to  carry  out  your 
duties  r 

''I  heard  ivery  word,  miss,  hecause  I  was  standin'  rij^ht 
there  whin  he  said  it — I  was  hilpin'  ^Ir.  Leicester  hlow 
some  stuni{)s  on  that  last  tin-acre  patfh  he  cloared  up. 

"You  could  sec  he  was  kin'  ov  anirry  hy  the  way  his  eyes 
flashed  hut  he  ain't  the  one  to  ])reak  out  whin  he'o  mad — 
he  jist  iii'ts  the  more  (juiet  and  cool.  Just  like  hlastinji 
powder,  miss — that's  a  hox  ov  it  there  sittin'  under  the 
tahle — it's  very  (piiet  and  harmless  until  somethin'  makes 
it  go  otr  an'  thin  there's  somethin'  doin'.  lie  just  looked 
at  old  Wilkins,  sort  ov  resintful  loike  whil(>  you  mijrht  count 
tin.  say,  an'  thin  he  says:  'Xo,  .Mr.  Wilkins,  it  wasn't 
exactly  that  I  was  afraid;  hut  I  was  hopin"  the  old  chap 
might  get  hetter  or  the  thing  might  hlow  over.  Seein' 
he  had  ]iut  up  such  a  good  light  for  his  lilicrty  and  had 
routed  tiie  police  temporarily,  I  thought  that  there  would 
be  no  harm  in  l(>ttin'  the  matter  lie  to  see  if  he  diiln't 
keej)  (piiet.  Of  course,  this  affair  of  his  chasing  your 
daughters  makes  it  necessary  to  act  at  once.' 

'*  'Supi»ose,  thin,  actin'  on  your  sugiristion.  I  swear  you 
in  as  a  special  eonstahle  and  we'll  go  right  up  there  now 
and  arrist  him.'  I'aith,  miss,"  and  the  old  logger's  ( yes 
were  gleaming  at  tiie  rememhrance  as  he  tilled  up  his  pipe 
again,  "ye  should  ov  seen  ould  Wilkins  shrink  and  shrivel 
\ip  whin  he  said  that.     Divil  a  hit  o'  bounce  was  lift  in 
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'im.  Him  go  up  there  an'  take  the  chances  of  bein*  shot 
by  that  oiild  crazy  man — not  loikely !  He  had  a  family, 
he  had,  an'  his  loife  wasn't  to  be  loightly  thrown  away. 

"  'I'm  very  sorry  that  you  can't  see  your  way  to  help  me, 
Mr.  Wilkins.  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  do  the  job  alone 
thin?' 

*'01d  Wilkins,  he  jist  gasped  loike  a  fish  out  ov  the 
water. 

"  'Alone!  You're  niver  goin'  to  try  it  alone?'  says  he. 
'Why  you'll  be  shot  if  you  do.' 

"  'One  has  to  risk  something  for  the  good  ov  the  com- 
munity you  know,'  says  Mr.  Leicester  smilin'  kind  o'  quiet 
loike.  'By-the-way,  is  that  pinto  pony  of  yours  still  as  lame 
as  ever  ?' 

"  'Every  bit,'  answers  Wilkins  kind  o'  taken  aback.  *An 
what  ov  it  V  says  he. 

"  *0h,'  says  Mr.  I^'icester,  'I've  niver  met  this  old  man 
but  I  understand  he's  pretty  fond  ov  a  horse.  Quite  a  good 
hand  at  doctorin'  thim  too.' 

"  'So  I  believe,'  says  Wilkins. 

"  'Well,'  says  Mr.  Leicester,  'I'd  like  to  borrow  him 
from  you  for  the  afternoon  if  you'll  bring  him  round  after 
dinner.  I'll  pav  you  for  any  damage,  that  may  come  to 
him.' 

"  'What  you  goin'  to  do  with  him  V  asks  Wilkins  kin'  o' 
suspicious-loike. 

"  'You'll  see  if  you  loike  to  come  along  with  me,'  says 
Mr.  Leicester.  'Will  you  bring  him  or  will  you  not  be- 
cause I  can  get  one  from  Andrew  Speedie  I  know  ?' 

"  'Oh,  I'll  bring  him  all  right,'  says  Wilkins. 

"Well,  miss,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  Mr.  Leicester 
took  this  old  pinto  that  was  limpin'  awful  bad,  an'  he  led 
it  right  up  to  that  old  man  tho'  he  was  sittin'  waitin' 
for  'iui  just  as  he  did  for  the  gumshoe-min  from  town. 
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lie  purtindcd  to  ho  cncrairafiinfr  ov  tlio  basto  an'  kin'  of 
helpin'  him  alonjr;  an'  he  diihi't  pay  no  attintion  to  the 
culd  man  an'  h-s  shof-^nin  till  lie  came  riirht  up  In'sido  'im. 
Thin  h"  turns  an'  toll.s  him  that  he'd  heard  what  a  fine 
'vet'  ho  was  and  would  he  sco  what  he  thouirht  ahout  that 
pony's  leuc.  Mr.  Leicester  niver  let  on  that  he  saw  the  f^in 
but  was  purtindin"  that  lie  was  so  interested  in  the  sufTer- 
in's  of  tho  haste  that  lu>  didn't  see  no  <.Min.  The  ould  man's 
finirors  were  twiteliin'  an'  "is  eyes  were  wild — I  saw  'ira 
mysilf  after  ^Ir.  Leicester  hroUirht  'im  down  an'  I  never 
saw  a  more  fearsome-lookin'  ohjeet  with  'is  htis;  hair  an' 
beard  an'  the  foam  a-iratherin'  round  his  moutli — Init  as 
Mr.  Leicester  kept  a  talkin'  away  koind  o'  (juiet  loike  about 
splints  an'  spavins  and  sieh,  the  ould  chap  Iteiran  to  f!:et 
quieter  an'  take  notice,  Pr(>tty  soon,  he  laid  d'pwn  his  tnin 
an'  wint  over  to  the  hlissid  pinto  that  was  standin'  on  tliree 
leirs.  poor  brute,  an'  he  knelt  down  to  feel  of  the  lame  lej;. 
Thin  just  at  that  moment,  ^Ir.  Leicester  jumped  on  hira 
loiko  a  flash  an'  irot  'im  down  on  his  back.  The  ould  man 
fouirht  loiko  a  wildcat;  but  ilr.  Leicester  after  a  bit  ov  a 
strui!i;-le  manaucd  to  irit  the  bist  ov  him  an'  v.-as  able  to  get 
a  bit  ov  rojH"  I'ound  his  wrists  an'  after  that  it  was  asy. 

"Ye  should  a  seen  ould  Wilkins'  face  whin  he  saw  Mr. 
Leicester  comin'  back  with  the  lunatic  beside  liim. 

"Xo,  miss,  I  ain't  easily  scared  mysiU" — but,  I  wouldn't 
ov  tackled  that  job  that  day  for  all  the  jiold  in  British 
Columbia,"  auil  he  rose  and  knocked  tho  ashes  out  of  Lis 
pipe  into  t)ie  stove,  '"il'm  a  terrible  one  ti>  talk  once  I 
get  a-goiiiir."  he  said  ap'l  iiictically.  ''You"!l  be  wantin'  to 
get  started  for  hi  me  an'  I  guess  now  I'm  ready.  We'll 
take  a  lantern  wiih  us  an'  it  won't  take  long  to  get  you 
back  to  your  tiieside  again." 

"That's  a  very  interesting  story/'  said  ilarjorie  rising 
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and  putting  on  her  hat ;  "and  jou  dcsfcribe  it  very  graphi- 
cally.   It  WU3  a  plucky  thing  to  do." 

The  tale  had  appealed  strongly  to  her  imagination  j»nd 
she  found  her  thoughts  recurring  to  it  persistently  as  she 
followed  in  the  f(Httstei)s  of  her  guide  by  the  light  of  the 
lantern  which  he  carried.  The  hero  of  it  was  the  man  that 
she  had  twice  snnhhed  out  of  the  four  times  she  havl  met 
him ;  ;nid  >lie  was  feeling  a  little  xmeasy  as  to  the  part  she 
ha<l  played.  She  had  meant  to  assert  her  dignity  and  she 
was  iifraid  that  instead  she  had  only  succeeded  in  being 
rtide.  The  story  had  given  her  a  better  opinion  of  Mr. 
Leicester  but  her  own  self-esteem  had  suffered  corre- 
spondingly in  the  process. 

Tluy  had  not  gone  very  far  before  they  saw  a  light  com- 
ing towards  them  through  the  trees  and  soon  Uolton  antl 
Dicky  met  them  with  the  heartiest  expressions  of  joy.  They 
had  gone  to  ^Irs.  Dickson's  as  Marjorie  had  surmised;  and 
when  they  learned  that  she  had  taken  the  trail,  they  at 
once  guessed  what  had  happened  and  started  out  to  look  for 
her. 

Marjorie  introduced  her  rescuer  altliough  she  had  to 
ask  his  name  to  do  so.  Then  she  parted  from  hira  with 
warm  expressions  of  her  gratitiule  for  his  kindness  and 
liospitality  and  she  promised  to  come  and  see  him  again 
some  day  with  Dick. 

"Be  sure  that  ye  do  thin,  miss,"  he  said,  highly  pleased, 
the  light  of  the  lantern  throwing  his  crinkly  features  into 
strange  lights  and  shadows  grotesquely  gargoyle-like  in 
their  (luaintness;  "an'  I'll  g've  ye  both  the  hist  fryin'  o' 
flapjacks  wid  maple  syrup  that  ye'vc  iver  had  in  yer 
loives." 

With  a  wave  of  his  hand  in  farewell,  he  took  hi.s  way 
back  to  his  solitary  cabin. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

Fairiet,  blacl:,  grey,  green,  and  uhite, 

T<ni  moonshine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night. 

Shakespiawe. 

Iter  sweet  arms  were  unfolded  on  the  air, 
They  seemed  like  floating  flowers  the  most  fair- 
White  lilies  the  most  choice; 
And  in  the  gradual  bending  of  her  hand 
There  lurked  a  grace  that  no  nuin  could  withstand; 
Tea,  none  knew  whether  hands,  or  feet,  or  voice, 
Most  made  the  heart  rejoice. 

A.  O'Shaughnesst. 


Once  having  hoard  about  Peter  Pan  anil  the  fairies, 
nothing  would  satisfy  Dick  Bolton  hut  a  fuller  initiation 
into  these  mysteries.  Brought  up  among  matter-of-fact 
people,  his  imaginative  nature  had  been  starved  of  its 
birthright  and  it  responded  with  all  tlw  greater  eagerness 
to  the  glimpses  of  an  ideal  world  which  Marjorie  opened 
up  to  it.  The  realm  of  magic  that  lay  behind  the  words, 
"let's  pretend,"  was  one  that  he  entered  into  with  the  full- 
est abandon  of  joy. 

Marjorie  herself,  despite  her  twenty  years,  was  nothing 
loath  to  be  his  cicerone.  After  cooking  and  washing  dishes 
and  caring  for  the  invalid,  for  Mrs.  Bt)lton's  health  was 
slow  in  mending,  it  was  a  pleasant  relaxation  after  the 
evening  meal  was  over  and  the  day's  work  done,  to  put  her 
wits  to  work  and  draw  upon  the  treasures  of  her  fairy  lore 
to  pander  to  Dicky's  new  appetite.  They  did  not  find  the 
house  with  its  small  rooms  a  congenial  place  for  their  pur- 
ge 
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pose,  however,  so  they  used  to  steal  out  to^rether  down  the 
trail  towards  the  creek  when  the  moon  was  shininfr;  or  out 
throuj^h  the  clearinj?  under  the  hri^'ht  stars  when  there 
was  no  nuH)n.  Down  l»y  the  creek,  there  was  a  fine,  level, 
}>ark-like  stretch  which  they  had  discovered  was  just  the 
I)lace  for  fairies  to  dance  in;  and  there  were  two  old  cedar 
stumps,  to  which  with  some  dithculty  Dick  had  managed 
to  set  fire.  Tlieso  were  to  furnish  the  lijrht  for  some  won- 
derful hif;h  jink.,  that  ^larjorie  had  promised  to  perform 
for  Dick,  if  he  would  be  specially  conscientious  with  his 
chores  and  do  all  he  could  to  help  his  father. 

So  it  hap[K'ned  that  one  night  as  Keith  was  returning 
home  from  a  call  up(m  a  man  who  lived  a  mile  north  of 
Bolton's  place,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the  sound  of  sing- 
ing as  he  threaded  his  way  along  the  winding  trail  where  it 
came  down  towards  the  bed  of  the  creek.  lie  had  noticed 
the  burning  stumps  as  he  had  passed  through  in  the  after- 
noon but  in  the  clear  light  of  day  they  had  shown  but 
faintly.  Now,  however,  through  the  dark  they  flared  out 
with  a  lurid  glow,  throwing  into  sharp  relief  the  thick 
tracery  of  the  intervening  boughs  and  foliage.  The  air 
was  familiar  to  him  and  he  recognised  the  opening  chorus 
of  "lolanthe,"  the  words  sounding  forth  distinctly  in  a 
clear  rich  soprano  voice: 

"Ti'e  are  dainty  little  fairies, 

Em  sini/inp,  ever  danring, 
We  indulge  in  our  vaganea 

In  a  fashif>n   most  entrancing ; 
If  you  ask  the  ajicrial  function 

Of  our  nevi^ceaaivg  motion, 
We  reply  vithout  compunction, 

That    uc   haven 't    any   notifrn. 
Tripping  hither,  tripping  thither, 

Nobody  knows  why  or  whither. 
We  must  dan  re  and  ue  must  sing, 

Bound  about  our  fairy  ring'." 
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Keith,  like  Tam  O'  Shanter  had  "ventured  forward  on 
the  lieht"  and  lilvc  him,  too,  found  his  eyes  enriched  with 
an  amazing  spcctach'.  Ki,i;ht  on  an  open  space  of  swaru 
between  two  blazing  stumps,  a  fairy  was  (lancing  before  an 
audience  of  one  small  boy  who  scpiatted  on  the  ground 
witii  his  arms  clasped  an  und  his  knees  and  still  PS  if  spell- 
bound. The  fairy  was  not  dressed  with  the  customary 
scantiness  of  traditional  fairy  costume  yet  danced  with 
an  airy  lightness  and  a  sinuous  grace.  Her  arms  were 
bare  and  her  dark  hair  flowed  down  about  her  shoulders 
while  her  gown  of  some  light  material  reaching  to  her 
ankles  followed  the  delicate  lines  and  curves  of  her  willowy 
figure. 

"Gee!  but  that  was  fine,"  said  the  small  boy,  as  he 
clapped  bis  hands.     "Do  some  more,  please." 

The  dance  had  come  to  a  close  with  the  song,  and  the 
dancer  stood  smiling  at  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pudience. 

"You  must  remendier,"  she  explained,  "that  I  am  sur- 
rounded by  other  fairies  who  are  my  subjects  and  who  are 
all  dancing  too.  You  can  see  me  because  I  am  half  a 
mortal  and  only  half  a  fairy  but  you  can't  see  them  at  all. 
But  that's  enough  for  the  fairies  to-night.  Now  I'll  give 
you  a  bit  of  Grand  Opera. 

"There  was  a  little  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  great  noble 
who  was  stolen  from  her  home  by  a  gipsy  and  brought  up 
by  the  band ;  and  when  she  grew  up  she  had  a  lover  and 
this  is  a  song  she  sings  to  him.  I'll  sit  down  on  this  log 
and  Tiiy  lover  is  su})posed  to  be  sitting  at  my  feet.  You 
must  make  believe,  you  know,  or  you  lose  half  the  effect." 

She  sat  down  on  the  end  of  a  log  and  sang  "I  dreamt 
that  I  Dwelt  in  Marble  Halls."  Keith  stood  watching  her 
spellbomul.  His  conscience  told  him  that  he  ought  to 
turn  away ;  but  the  temptation  to  remain  was  too  great  for 
him.    As  she  began  the  familiar  air  from  "The  Bohemian 
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Girl."  it  curried  him  back  to  the  last  time  ho  had  heard  it 
at  Cuvent  Garden  over  three  vears  ago  when  the  girl  he  was 
to  have  married  was  beside  him.  The  memory  had  its 
poignancy  of  pain;  ami  a  feeling  of  sadness  came  over 
him  as  he  listened  to  the  beautifiil  air  which  was  all  the 
more  effective  because  of  the  fine  temperament  that  the 
singer  displayed  in  the  rendering.  Her  voice  had  all  the 
assurance  and  finish  of  a  well-trained  artist  and  she  took 
the  trills  with  ease  and  sweetness. 

Over  the  girl  herself,  as  she  sang  the  song,  there  had 
come  a  feeling  of  depression  ami  hojnesickness.  The  dark 
shadows  of  the  surrounding  forest,  flickering  and  chang- 
ing with  the  flame  of  the  burning  tree-stumps  all  at  once 
t(K»k  on  a  sinister  aspect  drear  and  unfriendly;  and  the 
loneliness  of  her  position  away  in  this  wild  country  far 
from  everyone  she  knew  came  upon  her  all  at  once.  The 
boldest  of  us  only  realise  when  we  are  parted  from  them, 
how  much  we  are  dependent  for  our  happiness  on  the 
friends  by  whom  we  are  surrounded,  and  how  loss  of  them 
makes  life  barren  and  miserable.  So  when  the  song  was 
flnished,  despite  Dick's  pleadings,  she  would  not  sing  any 
more;  but  picked  up  her  cloak  and  threw  it  around  her. 

"Xo,  I'm  tired  now,  Dicky,  and  I  want  to  go  back. 
We'll  come  some  other  night ;"  and  the  two  walking  abreast 
came  down  the  trail.  Keith  had  ju.st  time  to  step  behind 
a  large  tree  to  let  them  go  by.  To  have  moved  otf  quickly 
through  the  brush  was  to  have  courted  discovery  where 
every  bush  and  stick  had  tongues  of  protest  for  the  un- 
wary stumbler;  so  he  stood  in  the  shadow  and  watched 
them  pass.  Then  he  slipped  ofF  down  the  trail  and  was  just 
congratulating  himself  on  having  escaped  so  neatly  when 
he  heard  Dick  call  out,  "Hello,  Casar,  old  boy  I  Where 
did  you  come  from  ?" 

''Confound  that  doff!"  he  exclaimed  under  his  breath 
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in  son;  vexation.  Dick  would  be  sure  to  j^niosa  from 
Ca'sur's  presence  that  his  master  was  not  far  away,  ho 
thouf:ht,  an.l  wuul.l  tell  Marjorie.  The  jrirl  would  most 
prohal.ly  suspect  that  he  had  been  playii.ir  the  "peoping 
Tom"  and  w.uld  like  him  less  than  ever.  He  seemed  to 
have  heeii  most  unfortunate  in  the  impression  he  had  cre- 
ated every  ;ime  that  they  had  nu't  althoUt:h  he  had  tried  to 
he  friendly  enough;  an<l  now  to  crown  all,  there  was  this 
most  ann(iying  contretemps.  However,  he  did  not  blame 
himself.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  he  had  happened  to 
j)ass  by.  After  all,  it  vvas  on  his  ouii  land  and  no  man 
with  red  blood  in  his  veins  could  have  turned  away  immedi- 
ately. Why  sh..uld  Dick  be  the  only  one  to  enjoy  the 
charming  spectacle  ( 

"I  don't  care!"  he  said  to  himself  at  last  as  he  turned  in 
by  the  garden  gate.  "Whether  she  guesses  that  I  was  there 
or  not,  I  am  glad  1  had  a  good  look  at  the  show.  Might  as 
well  be  hung  for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb." 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

/  gaw  hr  had  n  Rotr, 

And  H'tn<jx,  ton,  which  did  thiver ; 
And  lookinij  dnu-n  below, 

1  spy'd  he  had  a  Quiver. 


H.   IlEBRICK. 


It  waa  about  a  week  after  the  event  chronicled  in  the 
last  chapter  that  as  Keith  was  seated  at  his  dinner  his 
newspaper  before  him  and  Ciesar  a:  usual  on  the  hearth- 
rug, there  was  a  faint  knocking  and  Dicky  Bolton  entered. 
Keith  had  been  planting  potatoes  all  day  and  was  enjoying 
the  luxury  of  relaxation  and  Mrs.  Duirvmple's  good  cook- 
ing after  his  hard  toil.  The  boy  fingered  his  cap  nervously 
as  he  came  forward  but  quickly  forgot  his  sh^-ncss  when 
Keith  had  set  him  down  to  a  slice  of  apple  pie.  That  he 
had  something  on  his  mind,  however,  was  evident  by  the 
absent  way  in  which  he  replied  to  the  questions  that  were 
put  to  him.  His  mother  was  somewhat  better,  he  said, 
though  not  able  to  be  up;  and  his  father  had  been  working 
out  with  his  team  for  a  neighbour.  Ife.  himself,  had  been 
going  to  school  although  he  could  ill  be  spared  from  home. 

"Marjorie's  been  doin'  all  the  work  at  the  house,"  he 
declared ;  "  'cause  she  said  I  must  n't  stay  away  from  school 
whatever  happened.  ^Mother  wanted  me  to  stay  and  I 
wanted  to ;  but  she  just  wouldn't  let  me.  Mother  just  frets 
an'  frets  about  her  bavin'  to  do  so  much;  but  we  can't  help 
it,  can  we,  when  we're  so  poor?" 

"You're  all  very  {-^v.:]  of  Marjorie,  are  n't  you?"  said 
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Koith,  nut  unv.lllin-  to  have  the  boy  talk  about  the  hired 

^''' -Yo,!  kin  just  bc't  we  an-."  an.l  Dick's  eyes  shone  with 
ontliusiasni  Imt  his  face  cIoiuUmI  over  airain.  "Say.  he 
went  on  with  some  embarrassment,  -you  know  that  there  a 
a  concert  an'  (huice  .lown  at  I'orth.ke  to-nid't  an  Mother 
was  won.lorin'  if  you  mebbe  woubhi't  ask  Marjone  to  po 
dov  u  to  it.  SIk-  ain't  havincc  any  kind  of  a  time  with  us 
at  all,  with  ^lother  so  sick  an  nobody  ever  comin'  to  the 
house.  Dad's  to.,  tired  after  workinj^  rll  day  an'  sides  he 
wouldn't  feel  like  goinij." 

The  barefacedness  of  the  proposal  came  with  a  shock  to 
Keith-  but  the  wistful  earnestness  of  the  little  face  before 
him  prevented  him  from  givinji  vent  to  his  indignation. 
What  was  the  w.^bl  coming  to ?  he  ask.a  himself.    Every- 
one seemed  to  be  conspiring  to  throw  him  and  this  girl  to- 
gether.    First  of  all,  old  Jim  had  virtually  forced  him  to 
drive  her  from  the  station  and  now,       re  were  Dick  and 
Mrs.  Bolton  putting  their  heads  together  to  make  hira  take 
her  to  a  .lance,    lie  had  always  refused  to  go  to  any  of  the 
villa-e  entertainments  althcnigh  he  ha.l  often  been  asked; 
for  the  local  belles  and  their  mothers  had  marked  him  out 
as  an  eli-ible  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  district.    Long 
ago,  however,  they  had  given  him  up  in  despair     To  make 
liis  appearance  now  as  Miss  Coon's  escort  would  be  an  or- 
deal from  which  a  man  of  his  modest  disposition  might  well 

flinch.  ,  ,.  ,       .      •.   J 

:Moreover,  since  the  night  when  he  had  listened  uninvited 
to  her  little  concert  bv  the  creek  bed,  truth  to  tell  she  had 
been  more  in  his  thoughts  than  he  felt  was  altogether 
healthy  for  one  who  had  forsworn  the  sex.  The  haunting 
accents  of  her  voice  hac'  lingered  persistently  in  his  memory 
and  he  found  himself  humming  over  snatches  of  her  songs 
r>r  rocnlliniT  their  cadences  at  all  seasons  of  the  day  and 
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night.  However  his  reason  might  disapprove,  he  could  not 
disgiiise  from  himself  the  pleasure  that  he  felt  in  the  re- 
memhrance.  These  things  passed  rapidly  through  his  mind 
as  he  paused  hefore  returning  an  answer.  Whatever  her 
present  position  might  mean,  Keith  was  well  enough  aware 
now  that  Miss  (^MPn  was  no  ordinary  nuiid-of-all-work  ;  but 
he  felt  that  the  realisation  of  this  faet  made  it  all  the  more 
neeessarv  for  him  to  keep  aloof  from  her.  To  cover  his 
embarrassment  and  give  him  the  more  time  to  rulect, 
having  pushed  ba<-k  his  plate,  he  drew  a  cigarette  from  his 
case  and  proceeded  to  light  it. 

"Did  vou  brim:  your  bow  and  arrows  with  you.  Dieky  ?" 
he  questitmed  at  last,  lifting  his  gaze  from  the  cigarette  to 
the  bov's  flushed  face. 

Dick  looked  up  with  bewilderment  not  unmixed  with 
perturbation  but  was  reassured  by  the  twinkle  in  Keith's 

eve. 

'  "Bow  and  arrows !"  he  repeated ;  "T  have  n  t  got  any 
bow  and  arrows.     I  just  wish  I  had.     Why?" 

"Oh,  just  a  thought  I  had.  I  half  expected  to  see  you 
hadn't  any  el<»thes  on  and  were  sporting  wings  and  a  bow 
and  arrows." 

Dick  was  speechless  with  mystification. 

"It  was  verv  good  of  your  mother  to  think  of  it  for 
Miss  Coon,  I'm  sure,"  Keith  continued;  "and,  of  course, 
I  would  be  glad  to  help  out  although  I  am  not  sure  that 
she  would  appreeiate  the  attention.  Are  you  sure  that 
she  would  go  if  we  were  to  ask  her  ?" 

"O  yes,  sure  she  would  but,  of  course,  we  have  n't  said 
anything  to  her  about  it— that  is  about  asking  you  to 
take  her.  Dad  was  going  to  have  taken  her  and  she  did 
say  as  how  she  would  like  to  go  and  see  how  they  did 
things  here;  but  now  Dad  has  a  chance  to  work  out  with 
the  team,  he  can't  go  an'  she  said  it  wouldn't  matter.    Then 
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Mother  thought  of  you  an'  she  thought  that  mebbe  you 
wouldn't  mind." 

''Dicky,  my  lad,"  said  Keith  solemnly  hut  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  "It  savours  to  me  very  strongly  of  fate 
— predestination,  some  people  call  it." 

"I  dunuo  what  that  is,"  suid  Dick  staring  blankly. 

"Just  as  well  f<ir  you,  my  boy,  perhaps,  that  you  don't. 
It  has  bothered  wiser  heads  than  yours  or  mine.  It  is  a 
puzzle  handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers  and  we  are 
no  nearer  solving  it  than  they  were.  I  suppose  you've 
never  seen  a  puppet-show  ?" 

"Xo,"  Dick  answered  shaking  his  head  half  ashamed. 

"Xor  a  Punch  and  Judy  T' 

"No." 

"You  poor  benighted  boy!  Xevcr  mind,  though,"  said 
Keith  consolingly,  "the  future  has  all  the  more  in  store 
for  you.  A  ]»upp('t  show,  Dick,  is  one  in  which  the  actors 
are  little  dolls  whose  actions  are  controlled  by  strings 
worked  by  some  one  hidden  behind  the  scenes.  They  move 
their  arms  and  legs  just  as  he  makes  them  by  pulling  the 
strings. 

"According  to  the  predestination  teaching,  Dicky,  we 
are  just  like  the  puppets.  We  have  no  wills  of  our  own 
but  just  have  to  move  according  as  some  hidden  power  be- 
hind us  pulls  the  strings." 

" 'Tain't  true  though,  is  it?"  the  boy  asked  somewhat 
doubtfully. 

"It's  a  hard  question,  Dicky.  I've  always  been  rather 
inclined  to  favour  the  free-will  theory — it's  the  more 
soothing  to  one's  self-respect  at  least;  but  this  is  one  of 
the  times  that  I  might  almost  believe  there  was  something 
in  the  other.  I  feel  as  if  somebody  was  pulling  the  strings 
on  me.  Call  it  fate  or  predestination  or  what  you  will; 
but.  it  seems  to  me — "  and  he  looked  at  Dick  with  a 
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(glance  of  mock  reproach — ''I  know  one  that  has  a  finger 
in  the  pie.*' 

Dick  sat  silent  not  knowing  that  the  cap  was  meant 
for  his  wearing. 

"I  see  that  1  am  boring  you  though,"  Keith  apologised. 
"I  am  afraid  that  you  have  n't  yet  reached  the  philosophic 
age  and  such  problems  do  not  interest  you.  Anyway, 
Dicky,  you  have  the  best  f  it;  for  philosophers  may  be 
wise  but  they  aren't  happy.     They  know  too  much." 

Dick  numclu'd  retlectively  at  his  pie. 

"I  wish  I  knew  ever  so  much,"  he  said.  **I  wish  I 
knew  as  much  as  you  do." 

"But  to  come  back  to  the  question  at  issue,  Dick,  what 
am  I  going  to  wear  to-night  to  go  with  this  fine  young  lady 
of  yours  ?  Do  they  wear  'glad  rags,'  to  use  the  popular 
slang,  in  these  village  aifairs  or  does  one  wear  one's  ordi- 
nary r 

*'0h,  just  wear  vour  Sunday  suit.  That  will  be  all 
right." 

"Well,  it's  about  time  I  was  getting  ready,  for  I'll  have 
to  drive  round  with  the  buggy  and  that  will  take  half  an 
hour  or  more.  You  had  better  slip  away  home  across  the 
creek  and  don't  for  your  life  tell  where  you  have  been  or 
let  ^liss  Coon  know  anything  about  it.  And  next  time  you 
go  about  on  business  of  this  kind,  don't  go  in  disguise  but 
put  your  wings  on  and  bring  your  1k»w  and  arrows." 

And  he  hustled  the  bewildered  Dicky  out  the  door. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


And  you'll  come — won't   you  corned — to   our   ball. 

W.  M.  Peaed. 
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The  Boltons  and  Mis3  Coon  were  all  sitting  together 
in  the  front  room  wliich  they  used  as  an  eating  and  living 
room  when  a  knock  came  to  the  door  and  Dick  opened  it 
to  admit  Keith  Leicester.  lie  was  wearing  a  suit  of  black 
clothes  with  a  sack  coat  and  he  shook  hands  first  with  Mrs. 
Bolton,  who,  now  on  the  road  to  recovery,  had  hocn  brought 
in  to  sit  for  a  while  in  a  big  diair  in  front  of  the  fire,  and 
then  with  Marjorie  and  the  others.  After  enquiring  all 
about  the  invalid  and  passing  a  few  remarks  with  Bolton 
about  the  weather  and  the  ploughing,  he  came  to  the  busi- 
ness that  had  brought  him. 

''There  is  a  concert  and  dance  at  the  village  to-night 
that  I  was  going  to  go  down  to,"  he  said  addressing  the 
girl;  ''and  I  thought  that  perhaps  you  would  be  kind 
enough  to  accompany  me.  It  will  be  altogether  different 
I'm  sure  from  anything  you've  ever  seen." 

She  was  sitting  in  a  low  rocker  darning  what  by  the  size 
of  it  appeared  to  be  one  of  Dick's  socks;  and  Keith  was 
able  to  enjoy  without  rudeness  the  fine  lines  of  her  profile 
with  its  delicate  colouring  warmed  by  the  glow  of  the  fire- 
light and  set  in  the  soft  foil  of  her  dark  golden  hair  that 
curled  about  her  temples.  She  seemed  taken  by  surprise 
and  (lid  not  know  just  what  to  say. 

•  IT  •>  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  me,"  she  said  grate- 
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fully,  "but  I'm  afraid  that  I  couldn't  go.  It  is  rather 
short  notice  i-sn't  it  ?  Besides  I  have  my  patient  to  attend 
to ;  and  I  wouldn't  know  what  to  wear ;"  and  she  looked 
over  to  ^frs.  Bolton  for  support. 

"Oh,  hut  you  must  c:<>,"  said  Mrs.  Bolton  earnestly,  "and 
it  is  so  kindOf  Mr.  Leicester  to  call  for  you.  Tom  will  look 
after  me  splendidly.  You  know  you  were  to  have  gone 
w'th  him  if  it  hadn't  been  for  this  job  over  at  Murray's  to 
piough.  It'll  be  a  fine  change  for  you  and  it  will  be  so 
much  nicer  g"iiig  with  Mr.  Leicester's  fast  team." 

"You  don't  need  to  stay  for  the  dance  unless  you  want 
to,"  said  Keith ;  "and  as  to  clothes,  one  could  go  in  overalls 
or  whatever  may  be  the  equivalent  in  feminine  attire.  This 
will  be  a  real  Wild  West  affair  I  can  tell  you ;  and  you 
will  have  a  chance  to  see  us  en  fete.  I  assure  you  we  are 
quite  dilTen'nt  from  what  we  are  when  grubbing  in  the 
ground  or  chopping  in  the  wcmkIs.  Dicky  could  perhaps 
go  along  too  if  he  likes  to  sit  in  the  back  of  the  buggy  with 
his  legs  hanging  out.  They  are  not  so  long  that  it  would 
hurt  them  for  half  an  hour  I  suppose." 

"Oh  gee,  but  that  would  be  fine,"  cried  Dick  gleefully. 
"Aw  now,  do  say  you'll  go,  Marjorie,"  he  pleaded. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  her  to  submit,  which 
she  did  with  a  good  grace;  though  she  would  have  refused 
had  it  been  possible.  At  the  same  time  she  could  not  deny 
that  the  pro.-pect  of  the  outing  itself  was  pleasing  enough 
but  she  felt  a  little  uncomfortable  about  going  with  Mr. 
Leicester.  However,  she  appreciated  his  kindness  in  ask- 
ing her. 

"It  was  just  touch  and  go,  young  man,"  he  said  to  him' 
self  as  she  rose  to  put  her  things  on ;  "and  she  wouldn't 
have  gone  certainly  if  you  hadn't  asked  Dicky.  A  nice 
thing  to  take  Cupid  along  for  a  chaperone !" 

Ten  minutes  later  they  were  speeding  along  the  road. 
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There  was  a  bright  moon  ghining  and,  as  the  prountl  was 
hard,  the  poing  was  good.  The  horses  wore  fresh  and 
Marjorie  admired  the  capable  way  in  which  Keith  handled 
the  lines. 

**Is  there  much  musical  talent  around  this  district?" 
she  said  after  a  while  when  the  team  had  steadied  down 
somewhat. 

'T'm  sure  I  really  don't  know,"  said  Keith,  taken  off  his 
guard  and  forgetting  that  he  had  l)een  posing  as  one  who 
was  intimate  'y  acquainted  with  the  class  of  entertainment 
that  they  Avcre  going  to.  "That  is  to  say,"  he  amended 
hastily  as  he  sud<lonly  remembered,  'it  changes  about  a 
good  deal,  people  coming  and  going  you  know.  You  heard 
the  capabilities  of  the  Brayton  choir.  There  is  a  very  en- 
thusiastic choir  down  at  *he  church  here  in  Portlake — it 
takes  itself  very  seriously ;  and  what  it  lacks  in  harmony  it 
makes  up  in  volume.  I  do  not  imagine,  however,  that  we 
shall  have  a  very  high  order  of  musical  treat  to-night.  I 
wish  you  were  going  to  sing  some  grand  opera." 

*TIow  do  you  know  1  sing  grand  opera  V  she  asked 
with  just  a  suspicion  of  tension  in  her  voice.  She  was 
thinking  of  the  night  when  she  had  danced  by  the  creek 
and  wondering  if  he  had  been  there. 

*'0h,  Dicky  has  told  me  of  the  wonderful  trills  you  can 
negotiate.  Trills,  I  imagine,  were  a  complete  novelty  to 
him  before  you  came  along,"  Keith  replied.  He  was 
aware  he  was  skating  upon  thin  ice  but  the  darkness 
favou'-cd  him. 

'T'm  afraid  Dicky  is  a  great  chatterbox.  I  shall  have 
to  provide  him  with  a  gag." 

"Oh  don't  do  that  I  pray.  One  should  never  gag  one's 
devoted  admirers;  better  to  furnish  them  with  trumpets." 

"Are  you  taking  part  yoiirsolff  she  asked  changing 
from  the  ilefence  to  the  attack  with  disconcertimr  sudden- 
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nesa.  "I  haven't  l:"ard  whether  you  sing  or  not  although  I 
know  all  about  your  prowess  as  a  hunter  and  an  oarsman." 

''Ah  now,  that  is  too  bad,"  Keith  parried.  "How  one's 
indiscretions  rise  up  to  shame  one.  The  young  rascal  is 
a  double  traitor  and  sells  his  news  in  both  camps.  No, 
I'm  not  going  to  take  part.  I  am  fond  of  singing  really, 
though  I  haven't  had  any  opportunity  for  it  since  I  came 
out  here." 

"I  suppose  there  are  not  many  of  the  first-class  artists 
come  out  here  to  the  West,  are  there  V 

"Yes,  indeed;  we  have  had  Paderewski  and  Mischa 
Elman,  the  violinist,  in  Vancouver,  and  Melba  and  Calve 
among  the  singers.  Clara  Butt  was  here  not  long  ago.  I 
went  down  to  hoar  her  and  it  was  certainly  a  great  treat. 
Then  there  was  Bessie  Ablxitt  in  De  Kovcn's  opera  of 
'R<ibin  Hood ;'  that  was  worth  while.  The  company  sup- 
porting her  was  very  good.  Oh,  nearly  all  the  stars  get 
out  bore  in  time  although  since  I  came  I  have  only  man- 
aged to  get  down  to  hear  two  or  three." 

♦•What  about  Grand  Opera  V 

''We  don't  got  much  of  that,  I'm  afraid.  Vancouver  is 
too  far  away  from  every  place  to  make  it  pay  to  bring  good 
gi-and  opera  bore — and  too  small  a  towTi.  As  yet  the  music- 
loving  public  is  small — that  is,  high-class  music,  of  course, 
I  am  referring  to,  but  it  is  steadily  growing.  Good  artists 
can  always  depend  on  a  good  house." 

On  this  common  ground  of  music  they  found  ample  food 
for  conversation  and  each  discovered  that  the  other  was 
well  up  on  the  subject.  Both  were  familiar  with  the  lead- 
ing stars  of  the  Grand  Opera  stage;  ^larjorie  was  so  in- 
terested in  the  talk  that  she  found  they  were  at  the  hall 
before  she  realised  it. 

It  was  a  rough,  wooden  barn  of  a  place  and  there  were 
several  people  standing  by  the  door.    Keith  drove  the  team 
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around  to  a  large  shed  at  the  rear  where  he  tied  them  up. 
The  hall  was  more  than  half  tilled  when  they  entered  and 
!Marjorie  felt  that  manv  curious  eyes  were  on  her  as  they 
walked  up  tlie  aisle  and  took  a  seat  well  to  tho  front. 

The  placi'  was  decorated  with  hranches  of  the  salmon- 
berry  covered  with  its  pink  blossoms  and  other  greens,  and 
the  eilcct  <if  these  set  «tfT  with  streamers  of  red,  white  and 
blue  bunting  against  the  dark  wooden  walls  of  the  building 
was  pleasing  and  etTective.  There  was  a  raised  platform 
at  the  end  which  was  fenced  by  a  row  nf  potted  plants; 
and  the  chairman  had  already  taken  his  seat  at  the  small 
table  in  the  centre  of  it,  which  was  draped  with  a  large 
Union  Jack.  Down  below  in  front  of  him  an  orchestra  of 
five  pieces  was  already  tuning  up. 

"That  is  ^Ir.  Arbuthnot  in  the  cl.'iir."  whispered  Keith. 
*TTc  has  one  of  the  linest  places  in  the  municipality.  You 
will  meet  his  wife  later.  She  is,  I  believe,  the  local  arbiter 
and  society  queen." 

"Is  the  orchestra  1  >cal  too?"  asked  ^larjorie,  "or  is  it 
imported  for  the  (h-ch- i'lii!" 

"Oh,  I  rather  fancy  it  is  imported  from  Westminster — 
I  sujjpose  tiiat  I  should  say  New  Westminster,"  corrected 
Keith,  "to  one  so  lately  from  London.  Hut  the  perform- 
ance is  about  to  begin." 

The  hall  was  now  full  and  the  riiairmnn  rose  and  after 
a  short  speech  cuIIcmI  upo  the  orchestra  to  perform.  The 
selection  was  "The  Dartarolle"  from  "Tales  of  Tlotfman;" 
and  it  was  i)hiyed  with  considerable  taste  and  expression. 
Then  followe<l  a  tenor  solo  by  ^Ir.  Snooks,  a  very  tall 
gentleman  with  a  melancholy  cast  of  countenance.  His 
song  was  ''("oiiie  Int<i  the  (uirden,  Maud,"  which  he  ren- 
dered with  a  voice  and  expression  in  ke<^ping  with  his  ap- 
jnarance,  the  higher  the  notes  the  more  thin  and  quavery 
his  tunes  and  the  more  strained  and  unhappy  the  contor- 
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tiona  of  his  features.  However,  the  audience  appeared  to 
enjoy  it  and  rapturously  encored  the  nund)er. 

"If  that  is  the  way  Tennysmi  sanir  it  to  her/'  \vhisp<'red 
Marjorie  as  Mr.  Snooks  was  lodkin^  out  his  nmsic  for 
the  encore,  "I'm  sure  ^laud  never  came  out  into  tlie  gar- 
den." 

"No,  she  certainly  couldn't  have  found  it  very  inviting 
to  listen  to  that.  Vou  kn)W  the  way  J.eigh  makes  her 
answer  him,"  and  he  quoted  fiotlo  voce: 

"You  had  hrttvr  at  oner  hurrji  honw,  diar,  to  bed, 
It  u*  iiittini]  HI)  drcndfulh/  latr. 
I'ou  may  catch  the  hronrhitiH  or  cold  in   the  head 
If  you  linger  so  long  at  the  gate!" 

^fr.  Snooks  now  sang  "Asthore''  with  an  intensifica- 
tion of  sadness  that  macie  his  previous  song  l>y  comparison 
seem  like  a  roundelay,  and  the  audience  this  time  a])peared 
to  tind  the  song  depressing  for  there  v/as  hut  a  faint  ajH 
plause  at  the  end.  The  ni'Xt  item,  a  humorous  recitation  hy 
a  srirl  of  ahoiit  iiftecn.  was  heartily  welcomed  as  a  sort  of 
antidote.  Then  the  orchestra  j)layed  again  and  was  fol- 
lowed hy  ^liss  Arlnithnot,  the  chairman's  daughter,  a 
young  lady  in  ])ink  who  sang  "The  Arrow  and  the  Song," 
and  an  encore. 

Then  came  an  imitation  (^f  a  Chinese  laundr^Tnan  given 
by  the  blacksmith  in  which  the  Chinaman  is  interviewed 
by  a  customer  who  calls  to  take  home  his  laundry.  This  was 
very  amusing  to  Marjorie  who  had  never  seen  much  of 
Chinamen  and  she  laughed  very  heartily  over  it.  Another 
two  songs  and  an  orchestral  selection  closed  the  programme 
and  the  chairman  announced  that  the  lloor  would  be  cleared 
for  dancing.  In  a  moment,  the  audience  was  on  its  feet 
and  the  V.  hi  1(.  place  was  in  confusion  as  a  nundier  of  the 
vouuiM  !•  lull  cleared  awav  the  chairs  from  the  floor,  lined 
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them  around  the  wall  or  carried  them  out.  Keith  seized 
the  opportunity  to  introduce  Marjorie  to  the  chairman's 
wife  and  daufrhter  who  had  been  sitting  near  them. 

"Thi3  is  Mrs.  Arhuthnot,  Miss  Coon,  and  Miss  Arbuth- 
not,"  he  said,    "^liss  Coon  is  staying  with  Mrs.  Bolton." 

''Yes,"  said  the  elderly  lady  Injwing  rather  coldly;  "I 
had  heard  that  Mrs.  Bolton  had  some  one  helping  her." 

Miss  Arhuthnot  did  not  l(H)k  any  more  kindly  at  Mar- 
jorie than  her  mother  had  done ;  indeed  her  glance  was  ex- 
pressive of  anything  but  goodwill. 

*'We  may  feel  greatly  honoured  to-night,  I  am  sure," 
she  said  to  Keith.  "This  is  the  first  time  you  have  ever 
been  to  one  of  our  little  affairs,  is  it  not  ?" 

Keith  coloured  but  he  countered  bravely. 

"The  fame  of  them  has  become  so  insistent  that  one 
could  not  stay  away  any  longer,"  he  said.  "Besides  were 
not  you  going  to  sing  f ' 

"Ah,  I'm  afraid  there  were  other  attractions,"  and  she 
smiled  somewhat  disagreeably  at  Marjorie. 

"I  see  that  the  dancing  is  going  to  begin,"  said  Keith, 
not  relishing  the  turn  that  the  conversatiim  was  taking.  "I 
wonder  if  you  v.'ould  be  good  enough  to  show  Miss  Coon 
the  dressing  room.  Do  not  l)e  long,  please,"  he  added  turn- 
ing to  the  latter,  "as  I  would  like  to  have  this  dance." 

Miss  Arbuthnot  assented  with  none  too  gf)od  a  grace  and 
the  two  girls  walked  off  together  to  the  dressing-room 
which  was  at  one  corner  of  the  hall.  ^Irs.  Arbuthnot 
then  turned  away,  evidently  not  too  pleased  at  having  lx?en 
introduced  to  the  Bolton  hired  girl;  and  Keith  sat  down 
and  waited  till  ^larjorie  appeared.  She  was  not  long,  but 
she  came  back  alone. 

"I  fear  that  I  am  persona  non  grata  in  Portlake  society," 
she  said  with  a  little  smile,  half  of  amusement  and  half  of 
annovanco=     "Ynur  social  arbiter  has  frowned  UDon  me; 
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I  supjMiso  nij  position  with  ilrs.  Holton  puts  mo  outsiile 
the  pale." 

"Too  IiikI,  till'  oil  cat!"  lie  syiiipatliisf'd ;  ''l»iit  you  shall 
sucfccd  in  spite  ot'  licr.  I  want  tlic  tir-t  daiu'c  myself  and 
after  that  I  shall  devote  my  attention  to  makiiii;  you  popu- 
iai*.  rnt'ortuiiately  Tiu  atraid  that  I'm  rather  an  outsitier 
niyselt. 

'J'he  tlonr  had  now  heen  eleare.l  and  there  were  already 
ahout  twenty  cuuples  up;  and  the  orchestra  heiraii  to  play  a 
waltz.  The  ladies  were  dressed  snine  very  simply  and 
others  with  eonsiderahle  j)retension  to  style;  and  the  ^'ar- 
ments  of  the  men  ranged  from  rou^h  tweed  and  svr<iv.  to 
eveninj;  dress.  Kvervwhere  tliere  was  a  free-aiul-easy  air, 
anil  evi-ry  one  seemed  to  he  hail-fellow-well-met  with  each 
other.  ^lany  nodded  or  l)owe(l  to  Keith  and  <r!aii'vd  with 
some  curiosity  and  often  a  knowinir  little  smile  at  his 
partner. 

They  stood  watchinj:  the  dancers  for  a  niiinite  or  two. 
Some  conples  worked  their  ham'  and  down  in  pump- 

handle  fashiiin.  others  waltzed  ar  ml  in  a  reinilar  hear- 
huir  or  swayed  hack  and  forward  like  ships  in  a  lieavy  sea, 
and  there  was  ^neat  variety  of  styles.  ^larjorie's  face  was 
a  study  of  Wonder  and  anuisenient. 

"Ifow  they  do  enjoy  themselves,"  she  said.  "IIow  fine  it 
must  he  to  he  lii:hthearted  like  that,"  and  .-he  sitrheil.  "But 
you  want  to  he  dancinir  too;"  and  she  put  her  han<l  (jn  his 
shoulder  and  tlu'V  irlidecl  t)lf. 

She  waltzeil  liiriitly  and  well  and  Keith  who  had  not 
dance(l  for  years  found  he  was  enjoyinjr  himself  im- 
mensely. She  was  wearini;  a  simple  white  silk  i;owii  cut 
o])en  at  the  throat;  and  Keith  thoiiLdi  outwardly  calm  and 
Composed  felt  his  heart  heating  rather  wildly  as  he  looked 
at  her. 

''iJi'.'k.  !!!V  hov."  he  was  thinkinj?  to  himself,  "vou  have 
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k't  rnc  in  for  it  ri;;lit  enough,  yon  mischievous  littlo  oupid. 
An<l  nothing'  inore  than  a  aorvant  fjirl  as  far  as  appearances 
po.  excrpt  for  certain  sipia  of  breedint;  that  she  shows  I 
It  se<'iiis  to  nic  that  it  is  a  trai;ic  business." 

Wliile  his  thou^rlits  were  busy  thus  he  inanaj^ed  to  mur- 
mur some  Wwu]  ot  answer  to  the  girl's  remarks;  but,  for- 
tunately, she  too,  was  deep  in  her  thoufiht:',  and  did  not  say 
niMch.  When  the  (hiiice  was  cikUmI,  he  intnxbieed  her  to 
soiiK!  of  tile  youn;r  fellows.  They  wouM  have  be(>n  glad  to 
take  lier  for  a  partner  but  she  said  she  would  rather  not 
dance  any  more.  Ilnwcvt'r.  not  to  appear  sinj^ilar,  she 
consented  to  dance  with  two  ol  them,  one  for  a  two-step  and 
the  other  for  the  l.ancers,  so  Keith  was  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources. ]Ie  did  not  waii^  to  dance  with  any  one  else;  but 
an  enerj:;etic  master  of  cereinniiics  routed  him  out  and 
made  him  d(t  liis  duty  by  one  of  tlie  wall  flowers  that  had 
been  left  unappropriated.  Ilnwcver,  at  the  finish  of  the 
Lancers,  he  took  her  away  from  the  perspiring  young  lum- 
berman who  had  just  been  her  jtartuer  and  suggested  that 
they  have  some  refreshments.  First  of  all,  though,  they 
hunted  up  Dicky  whom  they  found  engaged  in  a  game  of 
rough-and-tumble  in  the  vestibtde  with  four  other  boys, 
evidently  choice  spirits  to  jmlge  by  the  manner  in  which 
legs  and  arms  and  bodies  generally  were  mi.xed  up  in  a 
wriggling  mass  on  the  floor.  However,  by  taking  hold  of 
a  leg  that  appeared  to  belong  to  Dicky,  Keith  was  able  by 
one  or  two  vigorous  pulls  to  disentangle  it ;  and  the  boy 
was  placed  upright  appearing  very  red  in  the  face,  hair 
dishevelled,  and  with  clothes  covered  with  dust  but  other- 
wise none  the  worse. 

*'We  been  bavin'  a  game,"  he  gasped  somewhat  apolo- 
getically as  he  saw  who  it  was.  ''Were  you  lookin'  for 
me?" 

"We're  going  to  see  if  we  can  get  some  ice-cream  and  we 
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wanted  you  to  join  us.  Maybt'  your  friends  would  like  u 
little  too  as  you  all  seem  to  he  rather  warm  after  ytmr 
exercise." 

"Perha[»3  if  you  stepp<Ml  outside  the  door  and  dusted  each 
other  otT  thoufj^h  it  would  1k«  hetter."  added  Marjorie  smil- 
ingly, "or  they  may  put  us  all  out  for  tramps," 

Grinning'  shyly  and  much  pleased  at  the  prn:4p('('t.  the 
boys  did  as  thi-y  were  hid;  and  then  the  whole  party  en- 
tered the  hall  again  and  took  possessitm  oi  mio  «it  the  rc- 
freslunent  tahles. 

The  ice-cream  and  cake  was  ten  cents  a  helping  and 
Dick  was  in  high  spirits,  heing  proud  of  the  glory  re- 
flected uj)on  him  hy  Keith's  generosity  to  his  chums.  These 
were  too  shy  to  say  much  but  they  did  ample  justice  to  the 
ice-cream;  and  their  satisfaction  was  douhled  when  their 
host  called  for  an  e.xtra  portion  all  round.  Such  luvishness 
bad  never  been  known  in  their  experience.  Marjorie,  too, 
bad  surrendered  herself  to  the  enjo\'ment  of  the  occasion 
and  increased  the  merriment  by  making  foolscaps  for  all 
of  them  out  of  the  paper  napkins. 

"The  happiness  of  children  is  so  cheaply  purchased," 
said  Keith ;  *'and  it  is  so  pure  and  unalloyed  that  I'm  sur- 
prised often  that  older  people  are  so  indifferent  about  se- 
curing it  when  there  is  a  chance." 

"You  have  certainly  made  five  of  them  very  happy  to- 
night," said  ^larjorie  smiling.  "I  daresay  they  think  you 
are  a  kind  of  god." 

"When  one  is  happy  oneself,  one  is  more  apt  to  wish 
others  to  be  so;  and  to  play  the  bountiful  is  one  of  the 
choicest  forms  of  self-indulgence,"  Xeith  answered  with  a 
modest  air  of  deprecation. 

"It  was  very  kind  uf  you  to  bring  me  here  to-night  I'm 
sure.     I  really  have  enjoyed  myself,"  she  said  gratefully. 

"I  told  him  that  Vuu  Wuuld  like "  began  Dick  ex- 
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ultaiitly;  ])nt  stopped  sliDi't  conscienco-strickon  as  he  re- 
moniK.TC(l  that  lie  had  prdiiiised  t(i  keep  secret  tlie  fact  that 
he  liacl  asked  Mr.  Leicester  to  take  her  to  the  dance.  His 
little  face  irrew  scailet;  and  he  frianced  up  at  the  hitter 
with  such  a  face  of  conscious  liuiit  that  AFarjorie  could 
not  help  noticinii'  that  soniethinjj;  was  wroni^. 

'"What  did  vou  sav,  Dickvf  she  askeil. 

"1  tohl  .Mr.  Leicester  that "'  Dickv  lloundered  niiser- 

alily,  '•that  vou — that  .^lotlier  wouhl  like  vou  to  i:o.'' 

"Oh!  so  Vou  went  over  to  ask  him  to  briiiir  nie  f  and 
a'/ain  Miss  ('<ioirs  voice  took  on  a  tone  of  displeasure  that 
l>ick  had  heaid  once  or  twice  before.  '"And  wiiat  did  Mr. 
Leicester  say  to  that  f 

hick  i:hii!ced  uj»  miserably  to  Keith  for  p-uidance,  but 
there  was  no  help  there.  lie  was  jiazinjj:  sternly  in  front 
'  f  him;  ami  would  not  look  at  Dicky  at  all.  The  atmos- 
phere wa-;  tense;  only  the  four  other  boys  ate  eiilmly  at 
their  ice-cream  all  unconscious  of  anything  untoward  in 
the  situation.  Instants  of  aj."-ony  passed  for  Dicky  and 
still  Marjorie  waited  expectant  and  -Mr.  Leicester  would 
not  look  at  hiia. 

''ile  said  J  should  have  wings  and  a  bf)w  and  arrows," 
lie  said  at  last  in  desj)eration.  this  bein<r  the  only  thing 
outstanding  that  he  could  remember  in  his  distress.  "I 
didi>"t  know  what  he  meant." 

On  Keith's  face  the  ghost  of  a  smile  flickered  for  a  mo- 
ment but  it  was  a  smile  of  tragedy.  It  was  followed  l)y  a 
wave  of  crimson  that  swept  in  a  flood  over  cheek  and  brow 
and  ear. 

''The  fat  is  in  the  fire  now!"  he  said  to  himself. 

Marjorie  Hushed  and  then  went  pale.  She  turned  and 
looked  straight  at  Keith  and  his  confusion  was  witness  to 
the  truth.     She  smiled  a  rather  bitter,  little  smile. 

''If  I  had  known  that  you  were  bringing  me  because 
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Mrs.  Bolton  and  Dicky  asked  vou  to,  of  course,  I  should 
not  have  allowed  you  to  trouble  yourself,"  she  said.  "I 
should  like  to  go  home  now  if  ytm  please,"  and  she  rose 
ahruptly.  ''If  you  will  get  the  horses  I  shall  put  my 
things  on  and  he  at  the  door  ready;"  and  she  moved 
towards  the  dressing  rocm. 

^lere  she  found  Miss  Arhuthnot  who  was  readjusting 
her  flowers  before  the  glass. 

''Are  you  going  home  aln'ady  ?"  she  said  as  Marjorie 
began  to  put  on  lier  things.  ''1  thought  ^'ou  seemed  to 
be  having  a  good  time  the  way  you  were  i.aneing." 

''Yes,  you  see  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  and  I  have 
to  be  up  early." 

"I  gniess  it  ain't  any  fun  to  dance  all  night  an'  then 
get  up  at  half  past  tive  or  so  in  the  morning.  I'm  glad 
1  don't  have  to  do  it.  Say,  that  Mr.  J.ficester  is  some 
dancer,  ain't  he  ^  Funny  he  don't  set-m  to  go  with  the 
girls  in  his  own  rank.  lie  likes  to  have  a  good  time 
with  working  girls  like  you  an'  it  doesn't  lead  to  any- 
thin',  of  course.  It's  kin'  o'  hard  on  the  girls  though. 
Oh,  she's  gone,  is  she  f"  she  concludi'd  in  some  disap- 
pointment as  Marjorie,  not  waiting  to  say  good-night, 
hurried  from  the  room. 

On  the  drive  home,  little  was  said;  and  what  Conver- 
sation there  was,  was  forced  and  disjointed.  Dicky 
tried  har.l  to  thaw  the  ice  between  his  two  elders  but 
without  success.  ]\Iarjorie  felt  hurt  and  humiliated  ;  Keith 
sympathised  with  her  feelings  but  he  felt  it  was  not  his 
fault. 

''If  it  hadn't  been  that  remark  abotit  the  wings  and 
the  bow  and  arrows,  she  might  have  forgiven  it,"  he 
thmght;  '"but  she's  as  proud  as  Lucifer  and  I'm  afraid 
it's  all  up.  Everything  was  going  so  nicely  too."  and  he 
began  to  whistle  from  sheer  vexation.     As  luck  would 
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have  it,  the  tune  tliat  oanie  first  to  his  lips  was  the  one 
that  had  haiuitcd  liiiti  fur  the  last  week :  "I  Dreamt  That 
I  Dwelt  in  :Mar1)le  Jla!^.*'  He  luul  just  whistled  the  first 
few  hars   wlicn   he   stojtiK;!   al)nij)tly. 

"I'v(,'  put  my  foot  in  it  a^ain,"  he  thonaht. 

''Why  that's  tlie  sonj.'  that  Marjorie  sin^s,"  said  Dicky 
who  had  heeii  iiiviteil  to  sit  in  the  middle  on  the  seat  in- 
stead of  hehind  wiili  his  Ir^rs  dan^ding  (Mit  as  on  the  drive 

in. 

''Did  yi.u  hear  it  the  other  niirht  (  We  saw  CVsar  and 
I  thoiiii'it  yoii  must  luiw'  hccn  there.  Why  didn't  you 
let  us  know  C 

Keitli  uavr  t'h..  horses  a  eut  with  the  whip  startli'^f^ 
them  .nto  a  (piick  trot  and  he  found  it  hard  work  to  1  ,d 
them. 

"Oh  Dicky,  Dicky,  you're  a  reirular  niffuit  terrible. 
I  should  like  to  smother  you,"  he;  was  thiukinjr. 

^[arjoriv'  kept  silence;  hut  her  farewell  when  they  ar- 
rived at  P>oltoii's  was  of  the  iciest  as  she  alighted  from 
the  DUggy  and  turnrd  in  to  the  cottage  where  the  master 
of  the  hou.-e  stood  with  the  door  open  awaiting  them. 
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CnAPTE.-  XV 

"The  dream's  here  stiU:  even  when  I  tcake  it  ia 
-  Without  me  m  within  me:  not  imagined,  felt." 

SUAKESPEABE. 


With  that  he  heard  his  dear  master, 
As  he  in  his  garden  sate; 

Saijs,  Ei<r  alaeke,  ni.i/  little  page. 
What  causes  thee  to  vccepe? 


Old  Ballad. 


I 


Ox   the  morninc  after   tho  concert,   Dick   arose  early 
and  as  soon  as  he  hud  finished  his  chores  and  without 
waiting  for  any  breakfast,  he  set  off  down  to  the  creek 
to  be  alone  with  liis  misery.    Yov  Dick  was  very  wretched 
indeed.      Afler  he  had  gone  to  bed   he  had  tossed   and 
turned  for  hours,  it  had  seemed,  before  he  could  get  to 
sKep;   and   when   he  did,   he   had   been  haunted   by  the 
most  frightful  dreams  in  all  of  which  he  was  oppressed 
with  the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  the  imminence  of  dis- 
grace.    Til  till'  one  from  which  he  had  finally  awakened 
in  a  swi'ar  nf  li-inr,  lie  IkkI  fancied  himself  at  school  and 
Forrest  Eaton,  a  big  overgrown  lad  of  sixteen  who  was 
the  bully  of  the  district  alth'^ugh  the  dunce  of  his  class, 
had  accuseil  him  to  the  teacher  of  having  wings  on  his 
shoulders.      It   seemed   that  his  teacher.    Miss   Williams, 
looked  at  him  in  surprise  and  asked  if  this  was  so;  and 
ail  the  boys  and  girls  turned  to  stare  at  him  with  suspi- 
cion and  aversion  in  their  gaze.     lie  rose  to  his  feet  and 
tried  to  utter  ci  denial  but  the  words  would  not  come;  and 
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at  the  same  time,  he  was  conscious  of  a  peculiar  heaviness 
about  his  shoulders  that  he  had  never  felt  before.  Miss 
Williams  came  walking  down  the  aisle  towards  him  and, 
as  she  approached,  by  some  strange  transformation  her 
features  seemed  to  melt  into  those  of  Marjorie.  Put- 
ting her  hand  to  his  shoulder,  she  caught  hold  of  something 
white  and  glistening  that  seemed  to  be  hanging  there  and 
pulled  it  gently  towards  her.  "Oh,  Dicky!"  wa3  all  she 
said  in  the  most  sad  and  reproachful  tone.  Her  eyes  were 
wet  with  unshed  tears  and  her  whole  face  was  so  mourn- 
ful that  he  felt  he  must  have  sinned  without  hope  of  par- 
don;  but,  at  this  point  he  awoke,  and  was  mijst  relieved 
to  find  that  it  was  only  a  dream. 

His  relief,  however,  was  but  short-lived;  for  when  he 
remembered  how  h(>  had  betrayed  ^Mr.  Leicester's  confi- 
dence to  .Marjorie  and  how  the  two  had  p'  in  evident 
constraint  and  unfriendliness,  he  felt  that  ae  real  trouble 
was  just  ab(.ut  as  bad  as  the  one  h(>  had  dreamt  of.  After 
what  had  happened  he  felt  that  he  could  not  face  Mar- 
joric  at  the  breakfast  table,  hence  his  retreat  to  the 
friendly  solitude  of  the  canyim.  Here,  he  idled  away  the 
time  as  best  he  might  but  with  ever  the  same  heaviness 
at  heart,  ever  the  same  haunting  sense  of  the  enormity  of 
his  ofi'ense  against  his  two  best  friends.  For  a  while  he 
threw  stones  into  the  creek,  skilfully  making  them  skip 
many  times  on  the  surface  of  the  water;  then  he  dis- 
covered a  frog  to  which  without  any  c(msciousness  of 
cruelty,  he  atforded  an  uncomfortable  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
then  he  busied  himself  for  another  space  in  trying  to 
catch  a  chipmunk  of  a  socialtle  disposition  but  still  wary 
enough  to  avoid  capture;  but  it  was  all  a  hollow  mockerv. 

At  last,  he  decided  that  he  would  go  over  to  ^Ir. 
Leicester  and  see  whether  there  was  any  cliance  of  forgive- 
ness there.    Perhaps  he  had  not  taken  :he  afi'air  as  hardlv 
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as  Dick  supposed  and,  in  any  case,  it  would  ho  gomcthinjGj 
gained  to  know  tlie  worst.  However,  just  as  lie  had  made 
up  bis  mind,  he  saw  Forrest  Eaton,  the  huirhear  of  his 
life  at  school  and  tlu^  .iccusinir  tiirure  of  his  dream,  sauii- 
tcrinir  alont:"  to  meet  him. 

"What  VdU  doin'  out  here.  Skinny  ?  You're  lookin'  kind 
o'  down  in  the  mmitli.  ain't  ynu  f  said  the  latter,  cominj; 
to  a  stand,  witli  an  unpleasant  u:rin  upon  his  pimply  face. 
''Your  dad's  1m'.  n  irivin'  y<ai  a  lickiii',   \  iriU'ss.  eh  f 

"It's  none  o'  your  husiness  if  he  had.  is  it  '''  answered 
Dick  defiantly. 

"Oh.  it  ain't,  ain't  it.  smarty,"  said  the  tormentor 
promptly  knockiufx  off  Dick's  cap  with  a  sideswe<'p  of  his 
arm  and  irrinniuir  down  upon  him  with  the  same  malicious 
leer. 

The  smaller  boy  cast  prudence  to  the  winds.  The  horror 
of  his  dream  came  back  t  >  him  and  Forrest's  part  in  it. 
This,  joined  to  the  memory  of  all  the  i)etty  persecutions 
he  had  suffereil  in  the  past,  filled  him  with  a  sudden  pas- 
sion of  raizc;  and  he  rushed  like  a  little  fury,  with  both 
fists  levelled,  at  his  enemy.  He  irot  home  with  both  of 
them,  too;  but  only  on  the  body,  as  Forrest  stood  above  him 
on  the  side-hill  and  he  was  unable  to  reach  to  his  face. 
The  bijr  boy  fell,  however,  but  in  the  impetuosity  of  his 
rush,  Dick  fell  too;  and  as  he  was  lower  down,  his  enemy 
quickly  recoverinir  vrom  his  astonishment,  manap'd  to  roll 
over  on  top  of  him.  There  was  a  brief  strujrjxle  and  Dick 
fought  like  a  wildcat ;  but  the  odds  of  weight  and  strength 
against  him  were  too  great.  Soon,  the  big  boy  had  him 
flat  on  his  back  and  was  sitting  on  his  cliest  with  his  knees 
pinning  his  victim's  arms  helpless  to  the  ground,  his  ugly 
face  Hushed  with  vii-tory  gloating  down  upon  Dick's  which 
was  elo(|uent  of  defiance. 
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top  still  breathing  heavily.  "  'Tain't  no  business  of  mine, 
ain't  it?  Oh  no,  1  suppose  not;"  ami  ho  oiaphasiscd  each 
remark  with  one  or  two  vicious  slaps  on  the  smaller  boy's 
face.  "^laybe  ye'll  tell  me  now  what  I  asked  you,  will 
you?" 

Dick  set  his  teeth  tight  and  answered  not  a  word.  He 
felt  he  would  rather  die  than  sj)eak  and  he  lay  still  looking 
up  helplessly  at  his  enemy.  The  latter  tried  hard  to  shake 
his  resolution  but  without  avail.  Xeitlwr  threats  nor 
taunts  nor  the  sharp  stinging  pain  nor  the  tunuiltuous 
beating  of  his  pulses  would  niovc  him. 

"All  right  then,"  said  tln^  big  boy  out  <>f  }):itienee;  "if 
your  dad  didn't  give  you  a  licking,  I  will.  I'll  teach  you 
not  to  get  gay  with  me  again;"  and  he  betran  to  jjommel 
his  victim  unmercifully.  Dicky  endui('(l  iiiantMlly — the 
despair  of  the  morning  had  lent  him  fortitude — hut  he 
could  not  have  stood  the  punishment  much  longer.  How- 
ever, an  interruption  occurred  which  saved  him  from  faint- 
ing under  it  or  from  the  shame  of  surrender.  C';csar  had 
come  bounding  down  the  bank  and  stood  a  few  paces  off 
ast(mished  at  the  curious  sight  before  him.  One  ear  was 
cocked  forward  and  one  was  back,  betraying  his  bewilder- 
ment as  of  one  who  should  say,  "Whatever  in  the  world 
have  we  here  ?" 

Dick,  hearing  the  sound  of  his  descent  and  looking  round 
for  a  possible  ally,  soon  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  and 
calh'd  out  to  him.  The  dog  came  over  and  licked  his  face, 
looking  enciuiringly  at  Forrest  who  had  desisted  for  a 
moment  from  tormenting  his  victim.  Then  he  growled 
at  the  former,  showing  a  gleaming  set  <>(  ivories  well 
sharpened  fur  service.  lAirrest  heiian  to  feel  nervous. 
Dick  liruke  silence  at  last,  his  shrill  treble  trembling  with 
passion. 

■'ii   \ou  uoii'l  jiel  oil  I  il  Mck  iiim  oil  s'lu,     iie  Oiled. 
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The  threat  was  at  once  effective  for  Forrest  quickly 
rose  to  his  feet  and  slunk  off  down  the  trail  glancing  ner- 
vously behind  him  as  though  uncertain  as  to  whether  Dick 
might  not  even  yet  carry  ou*  his  throat.  The  latter  pale 
but  still  defiant,  rising  stiffly  and  putting  his  arm  around 
the  dog,  contontod  himself  with  sliouting  all  the  abusive 
and  contemptuous  names  that  his  vocabulary  could  fur- 
nish after  the  retreating  fo<'.  When  he  was  no  longer 
in  sight,  however,  his  pose  relaxed,  the  animation  seemed 
to  fade  from  the  pale  face  and  ho  turned  a  very  sore  and 
downcast  little  tigure.  to  climb  the  path  that  led  to  Mr. 
Leicester's  orchard.  The  Inciting  ho  had  received,  severe 
as  it  had  been,  had  not  availed  to  drive  away  the  trouble 
he  had  awakened  to  and  he  was  still  bent  on  finding  out 
the  worst  from  ^Ir,  Leicester. 

As  it  happened,  the  latter  was  out  in  the  orchard  going 
around  his  four-year-old  apple  trees.  Some  of  them  were 
covered  with  caterpillars  which  were  devouring  the  tender 
ycmng  leaves  and  it  was  his  task  to  strip  these  off  into  a 
basket,  later  to  be  burned  in  the  kitchen  stove. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  havoc  that  had  al- 
ready been  wrought  by  the  slimy  creatures  and  did  not  tend 
to  gladden  Keith's  otherwise  unenviable  frame  of  mind. 
"Nature  certainly  symbolises  iruly  the  state  of  man,"  he 
philosophised.  'TIere  were  these  thriving  young  trees  just 
doing  splendidly  an<l,  in  a  night  almost,  they  are  covered 
with  a  horde  of  wretched  slugs  and  all  their  promise 
blighted.  Last  night  1  was  as  happy  as  a  king — thought 
I-Uiad  found  my  attinity — and  then  that  wretched  Dicky 
upsets  the  whole  apple-cart.  Old  Shakespeare  hit  it  right 
as- he  always  did:    What  is  it? 

"  Todnn  he  puts  forth 
Thr  t'yiijir  Ixiirs  <if  hope;  to-morrow  blossoms  .  .  . 
Till'  third  ila  I   ronus  a  front." 
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I'm  afraid  in  my  case  the  frost  came  before  I  had  a 
chance  to  bh^ssom,  or  rather  the  caterpillars  took  mv  tender 
leaves.  The  old  bard  must  have  come  throuirh  th(>  mill 
himself;  at  least,  he  seems  to  have  sized  up  life's  littlo 
ironies  (M.rrectl.v.  Oh,  well,  he  came  through  safely  enough 
and  I  daresay  so  shall  we.'' 

As  he  was  nuisinir  thus,  he  was  suddenly  aware  of  a 
small  ii^nire  that  stood  l)esi(le  him,  a  tiirure  that  was  elo- 
(juent  in  every  line  of  misery  and  contrition.  Keith, 
Innvever.  was  too  intent  on  his  work  to  take  nnich  notice. 
"Hello.  Dic-ky,"  he  said;  "how  irnes  it  this  mitrninirr' 
"I've  come  over  to  say — to  say  I'm  sorry,''  was  the  husky 
reply. 

"Kh,  what's  that  you're  sayini;  f  asked  Keith,  still  pro- 
ceedirii^  with  his  work. 

Dicky  swallowed  hard  fimliuir  it  ditlicult  to  iro  on. 
"You  know,  last  niizlit,"  he  stammered,  "I  told  Murjorie 
after  1  had  pi'oinised  not  to." 

"Yes,  ii's  true;  you  made  rather  a  mess  of  it."  said 
Keith  still  snippiuLT  away  at  the  caterpillars;  "but  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  need  for  an  apology,  is  tl:en»  r'  and  he 
turned  to  the  bi.y  with  a  smile,  notiuir  for  the  first  time 
his  api)ear»nce  (.f  utt(>r  dejection.  "You  haven't  lieen 
doinc:  anythinir  awful,  have  you  f 

Dicky  was  tracinir  imaginary  tignres  on  the  ground  with 
his  foot  and  his  hazel  eyes  were  turned  down.  He  v.as 
still  tryinir  to  swallow  the  lump  in  his  throat  an*!  tluding 
it  impossible. 

'"You  said  that — that,"  he  stammered,  "if  I  told  her 
anythinir  about  me  bavin"  told  y<ni  to  ask  lier  to  the  dance 
I'd  catch  it  from  you;  an'  I  sure  promisi-d  ni)t  to  an'  then 
— an'  then,  I  forgot  all  about  it  till  it  was  out  and  she 
made  me  tell  her  the  rest  'n  she  wouldn't  speak  to  you 
,jff,.,.    ;t"_I)ickv   ]\-Ai\   fiiiind.   }ns   t'mune   nt    last   and   the 
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words  came  like  a  flood — "an*  I  wanted  her  to  like  you." 

"Yes,  I  know,  Dicky,  and  so  did  I;  and  I'm  rather 
afraid  now  she  hates  me  for  she's  a  very  proud  little  lady. 
It  would  make  all  the  difference  to  her,  you  see,  whether 
I  asked  her  hccause  I  wanted  to  myself  or  because  you 
and  your  mother  asked  me  to.  That  is  why  I  particularly 
told  you  to  keep  your  mouth  shut.  Still  I  know  very 
well  you  didn't  mean  to  betray  me — it  just  slipped  out 
before  you  knew  it — and  I  don't  bear  any  ill-feeling  about 
it" 

Still  Dicky  was  not  satisfied. 

"Marjorie  won't  like  me  any  more  and  you  won't  either," 
he  persisted ;  but  his  voice  had  a  faint  intonation  of  hope 
as  of  one  who  foretells  the  worst  but  would  like  to  be 
contradicted. 

"But  I  don't  hold  it  up  against  you,  Dick,  and  I  am 
sure  Marjorie  wouldn't  either,"  said  Keith,  trying  to 
bring  a  smile  to  the  woebegone  face.  "  'The  tongue  is  an 
unruly  member,'  and  you  are  finding  the  truth  of  it  early, 
that's  all.  Cheer  up  and  don't  you  worry  over  it  any 
more." 

The  few  words  of  kindness  where  he  had  expected  blame 
and  the  revulsion  of  feeling  they  caused,  accomplished 
what  all  Forrest  Eaton's  pommelling  had  failed  to  do  and 
the  tears  started  to  the  boy's  eyes.  It  had  been  a  trying 
morning  and  he  was  faint  with  hunger  and  the  pain  of  his 
recent  ill-treatment. 

"I'm  going  home  now,"  he  said  huskily,  and  his  lip 
quivered  as  he  turned  away. 

Keith  glancing  saleways  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  suf- 
fering little  face  and  marked  the  boy's  dejected  mien  and 
the  stiffness  of  his  walk.  He  laid  down  his  basket  and 
snrantr  after  him. 
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''Why,  what's  the  matter,  Dicky,  you're  walking  quite 
lame  <"  lie  a^ked.  putting  hia  arm  on  the  hoy's  shoulder  to 
comfort  him.     "Have  you  hurt  yourself  T' 

"I — I've  had  a  sort  of — a  sort  of  an  accident,"  faltered 
Dick  trying  hard  to  force  down  the  soh.^  that  would  come. 
"1  didirt  mean  to  cry,"  he  said  in  rxci:^c.  ''I  haven't 
had  anyhreakfast  yet  an'  1  gmss  I'm  hunrrv." 

"You  haven't  had  breakfast  yet  I  Why,  yu  poor  boyl 
What's  the  reason  of  that  ^'' 

"I  came  away  before  they  were  up  'cos  I  dia'.'t  like 
to  meet  Marjorie  after  last  night;  an'  for  a  longti..:e — I 
was  afraid  to  cdine  and  meet  you.     You  don't  think  sin 
leave  Mother,  do  you,  for  this^' 

"Xc  danger  of  that,  l)ick,  so  cheer  up.  It'll  l)e  all  right 
in  a  day  or  two.  Dl  soon  make  it  up  with  her  as  well, 
you'll  see  before  very  loiiir;  and  we'll  all  be  good  friends 
again.  You  may  be  wuitliv  «  f  your  bow  and  arrows  yet; 
though  to  mention  them.  Dicky,  was  the  worst  break  you 
made  of  all.  There  are  douiplc  meanings  we  grown  folk 
sometimes  have  when  we  speak  that  are  beyond  the  under- 
standing of  small  boys.  The  l)ow  and  arrows  was  one 
of  them;  hut  I  think  y  u  had  better  not  try  to  find  out 
about  it,  in  ease  of  further  disaster.  And,  on  the  whole, 
it  would  be  as  well  if  yen  shouldn't  talk  to  Marjorie  at 
all  about  me  in  the  meantime. 

"I  think  we  sliall  go  (iv(M'  to  tlie  house  now,"  he  said 
picking  up  his  basket :  '"and  you'll  get  your  face  washed — 
for  it  certainly  neods  it — and  ^Irs.  Dalrymple  will  give 
you  some  breakfast." 

Under  the  cheering  effect  of  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  and  a 
plate  of  fried  bacon,  Dick's  tongue  was  soon  loosened  and 
the  full  story  of  the  morning's  misadventure  came  out.  By 
wav  of  consolation.  Keith  promised  to  give  him  some  box- 
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ing  lessons  so  that  he  might  be  ab';c  to  triumph  over  his 
enemy  in  the  future;  and  Dick  went  home  greatly  com- 
forted although  somewhat  uneasy  as  to  the  explanations 
that  might  be  required  at  home  for  his  disappearance. 


CnAPTKR  XVI 


My  conscience  hath  a  th^msand  teveral  tongues. 

SUAKESPEASE. 


Mabjobif/s  foelinfi^s  on  the  morninp  after  the  dance 
were  not  so  bitter  aa  they  were  after  the  drive  home  the 
night  before.  She  still  smarted  iinder  the  sense  of  humili- 
ation in  the  tlioujrlit  that  Keitli  had  taken  her  to  the  dance, 
not  because  he  wanted  to  but  because  of  Mrs.  Bolton  and 
Dick's  askintr  and  perhaps  from  a  feelinjr  of  pity  for  her 
loneliness.  There  seemed  to  be  two  voices  within  her, 
one  of  conscience  censorious  and  doininecrinf;  and  another 
on  the  defensive,  that  seemed  to  represent  her  other  self 
less  virtuous,  perhaps,  but  more  luiman ;  and  the  two  were 
carrying  on  a  warm  dispute  over  what  had  taken  place  the 
night  before. 

"It  really  wasn't  fair  to  ,  jluxc  iuiu  for  it,  ?.t  any 
Tate,  and  he  had  a  right  to  think  that  I  was  rude  and 
ungrateful,"  Conscience  argued.  "Mrs.  Bolton  was  to 
blame  if  any  one  was,  and  she  did  it  for  the  best,  no 
doubt ;  but  ^Ir.  Leicester  deserved  to  be  thanked  instead 
of  to  be  snubbed  as  you  snubbed  him." 

"It  was  a  piece  of  presumption  in  him  to  take  me  at  all 
under  the  circumstances,"  her  Other  Self  argued. 

"At  the  very  least,  you  owe  him  an  ::pology,"  said  Con- 
science. "No  one  could  have  been  more  gentlemanly  and 
considerate." 

"No  doubt,  he  had  his  own  purposes  to  serve,"  was  the 
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roplv.     "Vou  remenibLT  what  Miss  Arbuthnot  said  about 

him'" 

*'Yc8,  but  any  one  could  sco  with  half  an  eye  that  she 
was  jcali  .s;  and  she  did  not  appear  as  ..ne  whose  word 
couUl  be  relied  upon,"  Conscience  objected,  not  without 
reason. 

"I  believe  he  was  hidin};  behind  the  tree  when  I  was 
singing  for  Dicky  that  nig''t  down  by  the  creek.  The  dog 
was  there  ami  he  doesn't  go  anywhere  otT  the  ranch  with(»ut 
his  master,  Dicky  says.  And  he  started  to  whistle  *I 
dreamt  that  I  dwelt.'  A  gentleman  would  have  gone  right 
away  or  would  have  come  forward  like  a  man  and  shown 
himself." 

"Oh,  well,  men  are  but  human  after  all ;  and  if  people 
will  dance  out  in  the  open,  they  need  not  l»o  annoyed  if 
somebody  comes  along  and  sees  them."  Conscience  replied 
to  this  with  some  heat.  "There  was  nothing  very  wrong 
in  looking  at  a  girl  dancing;  and  as  for  coming  forward, 
it  would  have  k-en  as  awkward  for  you  as  for  him." 

"An\"vvay  I  am  done  with  lim.  T  am  not  going  to  be 
patroni^s'd  by  any  man.  First,  be  takes  me  for  a  servant 
girl  and  now,  although  he  evidently  sees  his  mistake,  he 
continu'^s  to  treat  nv  as  one,"  said  her  Other  Self,  fanning 
her  indignation. 

"You've  acted  like  a  petulant  child.  Even  Dicky  was 
ashamed  of  you  last  night;  and  you're  ashamed  of  your- 
self now  though  you  won't  admit  it.  If  you  don't  apolo- 
gise, you'll  never  forgive  yourself,"  continued  Conscience, 
nagging  away  with  its  customary  persistence. 

And  it  kept  nagging  all  the  morning  while  she  cooked 
the  breakfast  and  (nirried  Mrs.  Bolton's  to  her  in  bed,  until 
she  was  heartily  sick  of  the  whole  question.  She  was 
rather   surprised   that  Dicky  had   not   appeared   for  his 
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{)any  fi'i'  .she  felt  s(jine\vliat  guilty  with  regard  to  her 
trfatincnt  ni  him  hist  night.  Bolton  himself  did  not  notice 
the  hoy's  iilisciicc  hut  (piickly  swallowed  what  was  put  be- 
fore him  and  hiiriicd  off  to  grt  hi.s  team  for  the  day's  work ; 
so  she  was  soon  left  to  her  own  thoughts. 

JJy  the  time  she  had  washed  up  the  dishes,  Mrs.  Bolton 
had  arisen;  aiul  was  nnich  distressed  when  she  found  that 
Dicky  hail  not  conic  in  to  his  hreakfast  and  had  not  even 
been  seen  by  any  one  that  morning.  When  two  hours  had 
passed  nway  ;;nd  there  was  still  no  sign  of  him,  she  be- 
came g'nuinely  alarmed.  Nothing  would  do  but  Marjorie 
should  go  over  to  Air.  Leicester's  and  find  out  if  he  was 
there. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Marjorio  was  particularly  averse 
to  going  anywhere  near  Mr,  Leicester;  but  she  had  not 
the  heart  to  refuse,  so  she  set  oil"  without  delay. 

As  ihe  walked  along  the  trail  under  the  trees,  her  senses 
were  keenly  aware  of  the  delicious  freshness  of  the  air, 
a  freshness,  however,  that  was  redolent  of  that  essence 
of  woodland  perfumes  subtly  compounded  which  blends 
the  pungency  of  the  pine  with  the  delicacy  of  the  wood- 
violet  and  a  hundred  other  odours  which  it  is  impossible 
to  anal/se.  The  creek,  t(jo,  was  sparkling  and  foaming 
in  the  sunshine  and  the  splash  of  the  falls  tilled  the  whole 
canyon,  with  its  soft  and  never-ceasing  monody.  As  she 
came  to  the  h)g  across,  a  chipmunk  sat  on  the  end  of  it 
and  gazed  imjuisitively  at  her  for  a  few  moments  with  its 
sharp  little  eyes  as  if  to  enquire  her  business  and  to  dis- 
pute her  riglit  to  passage  of  the  stream,  before  it  darted 
down  the  side  and  disappeared  in  the  underbrush.  It  was 
an  idi'al  day,  she  said  to  herself,  and  yet  Conscience  would 
persist  in  spoiling  it  all. 

"Xow  is  your  chance,"  it  urged,  "to  apologise.  You 
couldn't  have  a  better  opportunity." 
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"Couldn't  think  of  it,"  was  the  reply.  "If  there's  any 
apology  required,  it  is  due  from  him,"  and  so,  the  tv;^o 
went  at  it. 

By  the  time  that  she  had  crossed  over  and  climbed 
half-way  up  the  high  bank,  on  the  other  side,  however, 
pride  had  capitulated;  and  she  had  firmly  resolved  that 
there  would  he  an  apology  ami  that  it  would  come  from 
her.  Perhaps  it  was  th(>  softening  influence  of  Dame  Na- 
ture that  helped  to  turn  the  scale. 

Just  when  Conscience  had  thus  triumphed,  however, 
happening  to  glance  around  she  was  aware  of  a  small  fig- 
ure on  the  trail  below  her.  Thinking  that  it  must  be  Dick, 
she  turned  back  to  meet  it  only  to  find  to  her  disappo'nt- 
ouent  that  it  was  not  Dick  at  all  but  Forrest  Eaton,  a 
neighbour's  boy  whom  she  had  met  at  his  father's  once 
when  she  had  gone  to  get  a  setting  of  eggs. 

Forrest  had  returned  to  look  for  a  knife  that  he  thought 
he  musi  have  dropped  in  the  recent  struggle;  and  he 
Hushed  rather  giiiltily  when  Marjorie  asked  him  if  he  had 
seen  Dick.  He  was  aware  that  if  Dick  told  of  the  maul- 
ing he  had  given  him  and  if  complaint  should  In?  made  to 
his  own  father,  there  might  be  trouble  for  him.  Mr.  Eaton 
was  aware  of  his  son's  bullying  propensities  and  had 
punislied  him  before  for  a  similar  otfence  to  this  one. 
It  was  true  enough  that  Dick  had  struck  the  first  blow; 
but  with  the  difference  between  them  in  age  and  size, 
Forrest  knew  that  that  would  hardly  be  reckoned  sulficient 
excuse  for  such  a  beating  as  he  had  given  Dick.  He  was  a 
boy  to  whom  it  was  almost  second  nature  to  lie  and  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  and  thinking  that  it  might 
stand  him  in  good  stead  if  Dick  should  tell  on  him,  he 
did  so  now. 

"Oh,  yes,  ma'am,''  ho  replied  with  hardly  a  moment's 
hesitation ;  "I  seen  'im  all  right,  not  long  ago  over  in  Mr. 
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Leicester's  orclianl ;  an'  Mr.  Leicester  was  lickin'  'im  for 
all  lie  was  worth.  1  giie;-s  bo  must  have  cauj^ht  Mm  up  to 
somethin'."' 

"Oh.  suicly  that  couldn't  he,"  said  Marjorie  incredu- 
lously.    "Why.  Dick  and  1h.'  are  the  hest  of  friends." 

"Mehhe  so,  ma'am,  but  I  suppose  lu'  must  have  cauixht 
him  at  somethin'  for  be  was  sure  j^'ivin'  it  to  him  <i-ood. 
Oh,  Dicky  ain't  no  such  angel  as  you  might  think,''  he 
added  winking  portentously,  having  now  quite  recovered 
from  his  momentary  confusion.  "Don't  say  nothing  to 
'im  ah.iut  it  though  or  to  his  folks,  will  you.  else  I  shouldn't 
have  tohl  you  <  Dail  alius  says  we  mustn't  tell  tales  out 
of  school,"'  he  begged  with  a  iino.  air  of  ingenuousness 
that  (juite  imposed  on  ^larjoiie. 

"Certainly  not,  not  a  W( >rd."  she  hastened  to  assure  him; 
and  without  waiting  further,  he  sauntered  off  up  the 
creek. 

Marjorie  looked  after  him,  hesitating  whether  or  not 
to  call  him  back  to  ask  for  more  particulars ;  but  she 
could  not  reconcile  it  with  her  sense  of  what  was  fitting. 
The  mat     r  was  too  intimate  and  painful. 

What  r(>ason  could  Mr.  Leicester  possibly  have  for 
thrashing  Dicky  when  the  two  were  always  the  best  of 
friends  ?  Yet  Forrest  would  liardly  be  likely  to  invent 
such  a  stiiry.  Then  she  th->ught  of  the  night  before  when 
Dick's  unwitting  betrayal  had  spoilt  the  evening  for  all 
of  them.  Surely  Mr.  Leicester  could  never  have  the  heart 
to  punish  the  boy  for  that;  and  yet,  what  other  reason 
could  there  possibly  be?  None  but  a  cad  could  be  so 
cruel. 

^'T^he  coward !"  she  said  to  herself  as  conviction  became 
more  certain,  ''venting  his  spleen  on  poor  Dicky!  I  wouldn't 
have  thought  it  of  him.  Well,  there's  one  thing  sure; 
he  doesn't  deserve  any  apology  from  me;"  and  with  a 
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feeling  of  relief  to  be  spared  the  humiliation,  she  turned 
homeward,  nursing  her  righteous  indignation.  She  counted 
that  she  would  be  able  to  tell  from  Dick's  manner  when 
she  saw  him  whether  or  not  Forrest's  st<^ry  were  true. 
Half  an  hour  later,  Dick  made  his  appearance  as 
Marjorie  sat  on  the  back  porch  shelling  peas.  He  walked  a 
trifle  stilHy,  she  thought,  ditFcrent  fmin  his  usual  jaunty 
stride;  and  he  was  phiinly  il!  at  case  as  ^Marjorie  called 
out  to  him. 

''Why,  Dicky,  where  have  you  bven  all  morning^ 
Your  iiidther  has  been  (juite  worried  about  you,"  she  said 
reproachfully;  bur  her  voice  was  kindly  too. 

'•Oh.  Fni  sorry,"  he  said,  "she  might  have  known  I  wa£ 
all  riuht  though.     I've  only  been  at  Mr.  Leicester's." 
"What  were  you  d  >''ig  tbero  ^'^  (  'rly  f"  asked  Marjorie. 
"Oh,  nothin'  much,"  said  Dick  blushing  miserably ;  "I 
think  I'll  go  in  to  see  ^lother." 

His  distress  was  S(t  manifest  tha;  Tarjorie  had  not 
the  heart  to  (juestioii  him  furtlur;  aial  he  passed  into 
the  house. 

''I'm  afraid  it  was  true  enough,  an('  there  could  be  no 
other  reason,"  she  said  to  herself;  anu  while  her  prido 
took  scjme  satisfaction,  she  was  surprised  to  tind  that  her 
niain  feeling  was  one  of  sadness  as  for  a  friend  who  haa 
been  f(iuud  wanting. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


The  ladie  has  left  htr  father's  h^' 

And  foUou'ed  him  over  the  sea: 
O  vac's  mc  that  I  sent  him  aua' 

For  puirtith'a  sake!  quo  she. 

Old  Ballad. 

Pi.oroniNo  and  planting  had  passed  and  spring  had 
turned  into  summer.  Keith  had  never  worked  harder  or 
more  faithfully  than  he  had  this  season  for  he  found  in 
physical  toil  a  certain  amount  of  relief  from  the  heart 
luinger  that  had  afflicted  him  ever  since  the  night  of  the 
dance  which  had  ended  so  disastrously. 

He  had  done  all  that  he  could  to  eflFect  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  iliss  Coon  hut  without  success.  When  he  called 
at  the  13oltons,  which  he  had  done  several  times  on  the 
most  flimsy  excuses,  ]\nss  Coon,  if  he  saw  her,  was  in- 
variably civil  but  cold;  and  all  his  attempts  to  see  her 
alone  were  futile.  If  he  went  in  the  day-time,  she  seemed 
to  have  something  pressing  to  do  in  the  kitchen  while  Mrs. 
Bolton  was  left  to  entertain  him  in  the  front  parlour;  and 
if  he  made  his  call  in  the  evening,  she  retired  to  her 
room. 

Dick  was  kept  busy  at  school  and  most  of  his  spare 
time  was  taken  up  with  the  chores  and  helping  his  father 
on  the  ranch,  so  that  Keith  did  not  see  very  much  of 
him  either.  The  boy  viewed  with  sorrow  the  estrange- 
ment between  his  friends;  but  as  he  had  promised  Keith 
not   to  talk   to   Marjorie  al»out  him,   he   was  unable  to 
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remonstrate  with  the  latter.  She  aseribed  his  silence  to 
resentment  for  the  punishment  he  had  received ;  and  feel- 
ing that  the  subject  was  probably  a  sore  one,  she  had  too 
much  delicacy  to  broach  it.  She  herself  felt  somewhat  un- 
happy over  the  line  she  had  followed  with  Mr.  Leicester 
but  she  felt  that  it  was  the  only  possible  one  after  his 
treatment  of  Dick.  Ilowcvor,  she,  too,  found  distraction 
in  hard  work;  for  Mrs.  Bolton  was  far  from  stnmg  and  it 
was  necessary  for  the  younger  woman  to  take  most  of  the 
work  on  her  shoulders.  This  was  no  light  matter  for  one 
who  was  not  accustomed  to  it,  especially  as  the  household 
had  to  be  run  on  the  most  economical  lini's;  and  her  close 
attention  to  these  duties  was  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
Keith  had  never  managed  to  surprise  her  again  in  the 
woods  alone. 

One  evening  towards  the  end  of  May,  he  had  come 
home  from  a  hard  day's  work  and  sat  down  to  dinner 
and  the  luxury  of  going  through  the  week's  mail  which 
Alec  hud  brought  home  from  the  village.  The  bag  was 
bigger  than  ordinarily  and  he  sorted  its  contents  out 
with  care.  ''Punch,"  the  ''Sketch''  and  the  "Times" 
together  with  the  "Vancouver  Province"  he  laid  aside  for 
attention  later:  and  the  hitters — there  were  several — he 
retained  for  iuunediate  perusal.  lie  glanced  at  the  en- 
velopes. One  from  his  banker  in  Vancouver,  another  from 
the  Pepartnient  of  Agriculture  in  Victoria,  another  from 
an  implement  i.oase  advising  him  of  having  mailed  him 
their  catalogue,  a  couple  of  bills  and  the  last  bore  the 
device  of  the  Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec.  It  was  the  hand- 
writing rather  than  the  heading,  however,  that  arrested 
his  attention;  and  the  lines  of  his  face  hardened  as  he 
picked  it  up  quickly  and  broke  the  seal.  The  letter  read 
as  follows: 
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Dear  Keith: 

You  will  no  doubt  l)e  surprised  to  hear  from  me  and 
from  your  own  side  of  tlie  Atlantie,  too,  but  the  strange- 
ness of  this  life  of  ours  and  th<'  sniallness  of  the  world 
we  live  in  are  platitudc-s  tliat  we  seem  never  to  tire  of. 

When  we  j)art<'d  three  years  ajro  after  you  had  de- 
cided that  we  could  not  continue  frieu'ls  when  we  could 
not  be  souiethin:;  <-loser,  I  suppose  vuu  thuuuht  that  I 
had  j)asse(I  out  of  your  life  forever.  As  you  know,  that  was 
never  my  wish  but.  of  courst  .  I  acquiesced  in  your  decision, 
as  indeed.  I  couM  not  help  myself;  and  I  was  ixit  witimut 
the  ho])e  even  then  that  the  lapse  of  time  would  Sdflen 
the  leeliuirs  of  bitteruess  that  my  action — although  to  my 
mind  the  be.>t  for  both  of  '"  > — was  bound  t>  biiuii  about. 
The  l)itterness — I  can  assure  you — was  not  all  on  your 
side  and  especially  as  the  responsibility  of  the  step  and  any 
blame  that  there  might  be  attafhed  to  it  lay  upon  Tiiy 
shoulders. 

Whether  you  h.ave  ff)rpven  mc  I  do  not  know  but  I 
am  hoj)ing  that  you  have;  for  I  can  never  be  indifferent 
to  your  esteem. 

■  I  have  not  been  very  strong  this  winter  and  spring  and 
the  Doctor  has  prescribed  for  me  a  trip  abroad,  the  longer, 
he  says,  tli*'  better;  and  as  some  friends  of  mine  were  com- 
ing out  to  Vancouver,  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  to 
travel  so  far  in  their  company  after  which  1  shall  go  on 
to  Australia,  where  I  have  relatives. 

I  imderstand  that  you  have  a  ranch — wdiat  associations 
of  freedom  and  the  wilds  docs  the  word  not  call  up — not 
far  from  Vanct)uver ;  and  I  thought  that  perhaps,  if  time 
has  taken  away  the  sting  and  you  can  think  of  me  now 
without  any  rancour,  that  you  might  be  generous  enough 
to  prove  it  by  coming  to  see  me.  I  should  like  to  hear 
about  your  lifc^— so  different  from  the  old  one — and  to 
have  a  chat  over  old  times.  There,  now,  be  a  dear  boy 
like  you  used  to  be  and  come  to  see  me.     You  know  as 
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wo  p"(>w  (ildor  and  Inavo  iiioro  of  our  life  lu'liiinl  us,  avc  arc 
apt  more  to  prize  the  r<Mnouil)rance  of  happirr  tliinpa. 

But  I  must  not  <_'ro\v  scntiniontal  and  horc  vou  altliough 
thcro  was  a  time,  vou  will  rctiHTMlM'r,  whcr'  wo  did  not 
find  suc'ii  .speculations  a  liorr.     No  douht,  vou  will  have 

«  I  • 

changed  considerahlv  in  your  ideas  after  voiir  experience 
of  tlie  Wt'St  with  its  (h*niocratic  and  unidnvcntioiial  ways 
of  thinking.  You  may  he  married  thou;:li  I  sr.ppose  I 
should  jn-ohahly  have  heard  of  it  in  souu'  way;  for  after 
all.  we  in  the  Oh!  Country  are  still  faiily  well  in  touch 
with  what  goes  on  in  the  colonies;  and  Dritish  Columhia 
is  one  of  the  most  favoured  hy  lis. 

I  am  still  leading  the  life  of  single  hle>isediie>s  as  you 
.see.  When  one  has  once  set  a  standard,  it  is  hard  to  come 
down  from  it  and  wliatever  the  outward  circiunstances 
that  came  hetwcen  us,  you  were  always  for  me  th(>  ideal 
of  the  "'very  partit  knygl'tc;"  .svni.s  jnur  rf  sans  rt-proche. 

Thi.s  is  a  long  screed  and  though  there  is  a  lot  of  news 
that  I  c  luld  tell  you  ahout  mutual  friends,  I  shall  not  hur- 
den  y<  ,;  with  it  now;  as  I  hop<.'  to  open  my  hudget  when 
I  see  you.  I  expect  we  shall  be  in  Vancouver  on  Friday, 
the  20th — I  cannot  tell  whether  hy  the  morning  or  the 
evening  train  as  I  have  to  he  guided  by  my  fri  iids'  wishes. 
We  shall,  of  course,  stay  at  tlie  C  P.  K.  Hotel  and  I  shall 
hope  to  sec  you  there.     Meantime  an  rcvoir. 

Your  friend, 

Patrtcia  Devereux. 


Keith  laid  down  the  letter  and  ate  his  soup  mechani- 
cally. ''Patricia  coming  to  Vancouver  and  she  wants  to  see 
me!  Well,  the  news  doesn't  thrill  me  though  once  it 
might  have  done.  One  can  learn  a  lot  in  three  years,  as 
she  hints.  1  doubt,  Patricia,  the  old  feeling  is  all  dead — 
you  killed  it — and  it  is  no  use  trying  to  revive  it.  To  meet 
again  would  only  make  us  both  uncomfortable  and  give  us 
pain.     I  won't  go." 
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Uc  repeated  this  several  timerf  to  liinisdf  in  tlic  course 
of  the  evcniufjj  an  he  sat  smoking'  hi.-t  pip<'  in  fn'nt  ..f  the 
fire;  but  f<>r  souie  reason  he  emild  ii'-t  liii'l  satistaetii.u  in 
the  resolve. 

"It  h)ok3  like  showing  the  \vhit.>  feather,"  he  thov;:ht, 
"and  besides  it  would  not  be  very  pillaiit  1  .  nfiise.  I  1)0- 
licve  I'll  go  after  all.     I  need  a  chanire  anyway." 

And  having  told  the  Daliyniph's  that  h(«  wa-^  going  to 
town  in  the  morning,  he  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly. 
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CHAPTER  XVTTI 

Tellinff  tales  «f  the  fair;/  uh,  travelled  likf  si/^m, 
In  o  pumpkin-ahiU  coach,  uith  two  rut*  for  lur  team! 

Whittier. 


"I  THINK  we'd  botter  ask  Mr.  Leicester,"  Mrs,  Bolton 
was  sayinjr  as  Marjorie  entered  the  room,  and  took  a 
seat  in  front  of  the  tire.  The  former  sat  at  the  end  of 
the  table  Icaninsr  her  head  upon  her  hands.  Bolton  lay 
on  the  lounjre  and  Dick  was  lying  on  the  hearth-rug  look- 
ing into  the  blaze. 

"I  hate  to  do  it  but  I  guess  it's  about  the  only  thing 
we  can  v'o,"  said  Bolton. 

There  was  silence.  Marjorie  felt  that  she  had  broken 
in  on  a  private  conference  but  it  was  too  late  to  back  out. 

'"Xow  just  what  is  it  V'  she  said.  "You're  all  just  as 
blue  as  yiai  can  be  and  I  want  to  know  why.  If  I'm  not 
to  be  treated  as  one  of  the  family  I  shall  go  right  back  to 
"Kngland.  Isn't  that  right,  Dicky  ?  and  then  who  would 
you  have  to  play  'fairies'  with  you." 

Dicky  looked  up  with  rather  a  woebegone  face  but  did 
not  speak. 

"We  didn't  want  to  worry  you,  deary,"  said  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton. "It's  bad  enough  to  have  you  slaving  all  day  without 
asking  you  to  share  our  other  troubles.  You  that  shouldn't 
have  to  do  a  hand's  turn,  by  rights." 

"Wlien  I  share  the  work  I  think  I  have  the  right  to 
share  the  worries,"  said  Marjorie.     "It  is  far  harder  for 
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iiic  tu  kiiMW  thai  thiti-s  nvv  p.iiii:  wroiiir  and  imt  to  know 
lidw  or  wliv.' 

"That's   li-ht,    .Mntli.T."'   .sii.l    IJoltou;    "vnu   might  as 

well  tell  hrr." 

"Well,  it's  tliis  way:  V(>u  src  Jim  was  cxpfctin'  to  pet 
the  mnii..y  t'lMii,  tU'  mill  pcnplo  I'^r  this  teaming  he  has 
l.ccn  il..iiiur  t'ni-  tlu'iu;  ah.l  t..  pay  tlic  stnrr  l,ill  with  it. 
It  sci'iris  thoii-h  that  the  mill  people,  -Main  and  Traey, 
that  is,  an'  in  a  had  way  an'  they're  not  uhU-  to  pay  the 
men;  an'  diiu  <'an*t  <^i'i  a  <'cnt  out  .d'  tliom  f.>r  a  whole 
month's  work,  Now  dumieson  at  the  store  says  he  can't 
pivc  us  any  further  eredit.  Then  there's  an  interest  pay- 
ment <lue  on  the  mortira^'e  an'  the  man  is  writini;  us  that, 
if  it  isn't  paiil,  he  will  pive  it  to  his  lawy<'rs.  so  we  don't 
know  what  to  do.  1  was  thinkin'  nuiybe  Mr.  Leicester 
would  help  us  out  with  a  loan  for  a  little." 

''How  much  money  would  you  need  i"'  asked  Marjorie. 

"There  was  alxnit  ninety  dollars  eominc:  from  Main  and 

Traey  and  it  would  just  take  us  ahout  that  to  keep  us  f^o- 

injr.     Me  hein'  siek  has  put  us  behind  so  nmch,"  and  Mrs. 

Bolton  siirhed  heavily. 

Marjorie  was   silent   for   a   space.      She  was   thinking 

(lee])ly. 

"I'll  tell  you  what."  she  said  ;  "I  think  if  T  went  up  to 
town  1  could  get  the  money,  hut  you  mustn't  ask  me  how. 
There  is  no  need  to  lH>rrow  from  Mr.  Leicester.  I  shall 
he  your  hanker.'' 

Mrs.  Bolton's  face  cleared  hut  it  clouded  over  again. 
B<.lton  sat  up  hastily  on  the  lounge. 

"I  ain't  -join'  to  have  yon  hurailiatin'  yourself  .o  bor- 
row money  for  us,"  he  said  fiercely.  "It's  bad  en<jugh  the 
way  it  is"  an'  I'm  deathly  ashamed  to  think  we  haven't 
been  able  lu  do  beiier  fur  }uu.     it  o  enuu^La  .o  ...  .k-   .i  " 
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take  to  drink.    But  you  see  how  it  ia  yourself.    'Tain't  our 

fault." 

"There's  no  qiu-stlcn  of  me  hnniiliatinp  myself  to  pet 
the  money,  P.c.lton,"  said  Marjorir  quietly.  "I  .>*liall  have 
no  difficiilty  in  pttinL'  it.  I  am  emitidcnt ;  aiul  I  -^hall  l)e 
only  too  jrlad  t'.  do  it.  .\nd  yon  mM-dn't  repn-ai  .  your- 
self about  what  }"U  have  th>iic  for  me.  for  you've  done 
evervthiiiir.  ^ "n  have  ^ivrn  iiw  a  home  when  T  needed 
one  and  made  me  as  on(>  of  yourselves;  and  what  more 
eould  you  do  tlian  that.  If  tro\d)le  comes  to  you,  I  nnist 
be  allowed  to  share  it;  or  I  shall  think  you  consider  nic 
an  outsider  and  T  shall  fro  away.  Yon  and  dear  old  Xursie 
here  have  been  kimlness  itself,"  and  she  went  over  and  put 
her  arms  nmnd  Mrs.  Holton  who  was  wipimr  off  the  tears 
from  her  eyes;  "and  as  for  Dieky.  he's  b<>en  ju.st  a  dear. 

"Now  eheer  up.  everybo(ly,  ami  let's  make  our  plau.s 
what  we  are  <:oin;r  to  do  with  all  this  money  when  we  fret 
it.  What  shall  I  brinjryou.  Dicky,  when  I  come  back  from 
town  ^  IJehold  in  me  the  fairy  pximother;"  and  she  picked 
up  a  newsjtai)er  that  lay  on  the  table,  twisted  it  into  a 
cornucopia  and  ])laced  it  on  her  head.  "Xow,  sir,  I 
shall  frive  you  three  wish<?s.  What  are  your  desires?" 
and  she  stood  smilinfr  Ix't'ore  the  boy  who  had  risen  to  his 
feet  in  his  excitement,  the  frieam  in  his  eyes  belyinir  the 
bashfnlness  of  his  pose  as  he  stnigfrh'd  to  realise  whether 
'the  offer  was  in  earnest  or  not. 

Marjorie  saw  liis  hesitation. 

"Come  alonjr  now.  Dicky;  don't  be  afraid.  Just  pre- 
tend for  a  minute  that  I  am  a  real.  live,  fairy  godmother; 
and  say  just  what  you  would  like." 

Dick's  face  cleared  and  he  beamed  all  over,  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  the  game. 

"Well,  godmother,  please.  I  should  like  a  new  dress  for 
Mother,  and  a  new  pipe  for  Dad." 
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"Wait  a  bit  thon<rh,  my  son.  The  wisl.os  must  be  for 
yourself.  It's  only  niake-l)elicvc,  you  kunw ;  so  don't  l>e 
afiai.l  to  ask.  wliatcvcr  lit-s  il.arcst  to  your  heart,  even 
to  the  iialf  of  my  kinf;<lom." 

"It's  just  a  ^iiuw,  honest  iujun  ^"'  said  Dic'ky. 

"Cross  my  licart ;  hope  to  .lie."  said  Marjorio,  cheerfully 
I^M-jurinj;  herself  in  a  p)0(l  cause. 

"Well  flieii,  ;:o(lmother,  t)lease,  I  should  like  a  bay  pony 
like  Norman  .Vllison's  with  a  louf;  tail,"  said  Dicky  ahan- 
donin-;  himself  to  tin-  luxury  of  the  make-lx'lieve,  now 
that  he  was  persuaiU'd  that   it  was  a  ^'anui  and  nothing 

more. 

"Wish  number  one,"  said  the  godmother  with  a  nod  of 

assent. 

"And  I  should  like  a  'twenty-two'  rifle  with  ammuni- 
tion euouirh  to  do  for  a  year. 

"Wish  number  two,"  uodded  the  godmother.  ''Now,  be 
careful,  for  this  is  the  last  one.  Choose  well,  ray  son,  while 
the  choice  is  yours." 

Dick  pondered  for  a  moment. 

"I  know,"  he  cried,  all  aglow  with  excitement,  "please, 
godmother,  I  wouhl  like  a  book  all  about  Peter  Pan  and 
the  fairies,  the  one  you  told  me  about,  you  know,  with 
the  beautiful  pictures  in  it  of  the  pirates  and  Wendy  and 
the  crocodile  with  the  alarm  clock  in  its  ston»ach." 

",My  sou,  thou  hast  chosen  wisely,"  said  the  fairy  god- 
mother with  nuu!h  solemnity,  "in  that  thou  hast  not  chosen 
only  for  the  things  of  sense  but  hast  had  also  regard  for 
the  things  of  the  spirit.  Thy  desires  shall  be  granted  unto 
thee,"  and  she  dofled  the  cornucopia  and  was  plain  Mar- 
jorie  once  more. 

"Now,  Dicky,  you  must  get  to  bed  and  be  up  early  to 
drive  me  to  the  station,"  she  said  dropping  the  grand  man- 
ner* "and  T  shall  have  to  go  and  pack  my  bag  for  I  may 
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not  f,'t't  back  t<>-niorrow  nif^lit,  althoii^'h  I  rxpoct  to.  The 
l^rcat  worKI  is  lull  .  atlviiitun-.s  ami  when  we  jj^o  down 
into  it,  Difky,  we  iifvor  kimw  what  i.s  p>in^'  to  happen.  I 
just  wish  I  luijrlit  have  taken  vi.u  with  n\v.  hut  y.-u  must 
stay  and  help  .Mother  and  see  that  she  doesn't  hurt  herself 
when  I'm  away." 

'•(iee!  wouldn't  that  have  been  tine."  said  Dicky  wist- 
fully. "Some  one  has  got  to  look  after  Mother  thoujjh 
and  I'll  work  hanl  when  yo\i're  away,"  he  ailded  forcing 
a  note  of  chei.'rfulness.  "We'll  count  the  hours  till  you 
get  hack.     Won't  we,  .Mother  i" 


CHAPTER  XIX 

"7  thank  ynu  fnr  ijmtr  campan)i ;  hut,  flood  faith, 
I  had  as  lief  have  been  myself  atone." 

Shakespeare. 


Theee  was  a  tear  in  Marjorie's  ovo  next  morning  as 
she  turned  away  fruin  the  cav  windcnv  throuj^h  which  she 
had  b(eu  waving  farewell  to  Dicky  who  had  driven  her 
down.  She  was  feeling  a  shade  lonesome  at  the  thought 
of  going  into  the  strange  city  in  which  she  knew  abso- 
lutely no  one;  and  the  parting  with  the  boy  even  for  so 
short  a  visit  atfefted  her  more  than  she  would  have  be- 
lieved possilile. 

*'The  brave  little  chap,"  she  said  to  herself;  "I  am  as 
fond  of  him  as  I  can  }k\  How  he  would  like  to  come 
along  but  he  doesn't  say  a  word  about  it.  I  don't  believe 
I  could  have  stood  the  homesickness  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
him  and  his  loving  little  ways  and  his  frank  admiration. 
After  all,  if  we  only  have  some  one  that  thoroughly  be- 
lieves in  us,  it  makes  all  the;  difference  in  tlie  struggle  that 
each  of  us  is  waging  in  tliis  crazy,  topsy-turvy  old  world 
of  ours." 

Her  thoughts  went  back  to  the  evening  of  her  ar.'ival 
a  few  short  weeks  before.  How  forlorn  she  had  felt  lu 
this  vast  bme  land  so  wild  and  so  thirly-peopled  and  so 
far  away  from  all  her  friends,  and  a  little  doubtful  as  she 
was  as  to  the  reception  she  would  meet  with  from  the  Bol- 
t<jns.  Then  her  future  had  lain  dark  and  mysterious  Ixh 
fore  her.     The  whole  tenor  of  her  life,  she  had  realised, 
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-would  be  radically  chan^'cd  by  the  step  that  she  had  taken. 
She  had  felt  awvd  and  depressed  by  this  eleiiu-nt  of  mys- 
tery though  it  had  held  something  of  faseinatiou  for  her 

too. 

Xow,  in  this  short  space  of  time,  how  her  whole  hori- 
zon had  fhanizcd.  Tlie  Boltons  had  made  her  as  one  of 
themselves;  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  perhaps, 
she  had  known  what  it  was  to  have  others  depending  upon 
her  for  help:  had  known  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  loving 
service  unseltishly  rendered.  In  her  sheltered  existence  in 
Englan(^  she  had  been  waiU^d  on  hand  and  foot,  been 
fed  on  ihe  choicest  of  fare,  and,  apart  from  the  discipline 
of  Aunt  Sophronia,  she  had  been  shielded  from  all  the 
harsher  experiences  of  life,  the  disagreeables  that  fall  to 
the  lot  of  those  whom  she  had  been  taught  to  call  the  lower 
classes.  Now  she  found  herself  ideutitied  with  the  Bol- 
tons, involved  with  thorn  in  the  stnigglc  for  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life;  tasting  of  its  acrid  pangs  as  well  as 
of  its  humble  i)]easures.  To-day  she  felt  that  she  was 
going  f(n-th  upon  an  adventure,  an  enterprise  that  was 
to  bring  relief  and  hap{)iness  to  those  with  whom  she  had 
cast  in  her  lot  and  her  spirits  rose  in  the  anticipation. 

She  was  interniptvd  in  her  reflections  by  some  one 
who  came  up  the  ai>le  from  l>ehind  and  sat  down  beside 
her.  There  were  not  many  in  the  train  and  she  turned 
round  with  some  annoyance  to  si-e  who  had  been  so  bold 
as  to  seek  a  sbaic  of  lier  seat  when  there  were  plenty  of 
others  vacant.  The  annoyance  was  not  dissijiated  when 
she  saw  it  was  ^Ii-.  Teicester. 

If  tliere  was  coldness  in  her  greeting,  however,  there 
was  no  lack  of  warmth  in  his. 

"Good-morning,  Miss  Coon,"  he  said  smiling;  "it  was 
quite  a  pleasant  surprise  to  see  you  get  on  at  Portlake.    I 
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g  .t  aboard  at  Brayton  as  it  is  a  little  nearer  my  place. 
Are  you  going  to  Vancouver  ?" 

"Yes,  I  am  going  down  on  business,"  hhe  said  in  03 
frigid  a  tone  as  she  could  assume. 

"Ob,  are  you  f '  he  went  on  with  unabated  geniality. 
"Well,  I  am  supposed  to  be  going  down  on  pleasure  though 
it  is  awkward  leaving  the  work  (m  the  ranch  just  now. 
However,  a  friend  of  mine  is  passing  through  the  city  and 
has  asked  me  to  meet  her;  and  I  daresay  that  I  shall 
enjoy  a  little  change.  The  woods  are  apt  to  get  on  ime's 
nerves  if  one  gets  too  much  of  them,  don't  you  think  T' 
"You  must  remember  I  have  not  had  very  long  experi- 
ence of  them  yet.  There  are  worse  things  than  solitude  at 
times,"  she  remarked  signitioantly.  She  was  holding  her 
head  averted  so  as  to  look  out  the  window  and  Keith  had  a 
j'Mod  view  of  her  profile  which  was  coldly  severe. 

"She  scored  a  hit  on  you  there,  my  boy,"  he  said  t- 
himself,  "and  she  doesn't  thaw  a  bit." 

"There  is  some  beautiful  scenery  going  down  this 
Fraser  River."  he  opened  up  again,  thinking  that  here  at 
least  was  a  sufc  subject  by  which  he  might  be  able  to  charm 
away  her  unfriendly  attitude. 

"Yes,  but  hm't  you  think,"  she  replied,  turning  her 
head  towards  him  f()r  the  first  time,  "that  one  enjoys  scen- 
ery so  much  better  when  one  does  not  have  some  one  at 
one's  elbow  ready  to  say  'how  nice'  at  everything  worth 
seeing  that  comes  along." 

"That's  certainly  true,"  agreed  Keith  with  enthusiasm 
refusing  to  see  anything  personal  in  the  remaik.  "I  re- 
member the  last  time  I  came  through  the  Rockies  there 
were  a  mother  and  daughter  in  the  observation  car  that 
kept  us  all  in  fidgets.  At  every  turn  in  the  scenery  the 
one  would  say,  'Oh,  Sophy,  isn't  that  pretty'— 'pretty,' 
mind  you,  referring  to  Mount  Stephen  or  the  Three  Sisters 
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or  aome  such  magnificent  sight  that  a  person  cm  only  gaze 
at  in  awe;  and  the  daughter  wonhl  answer  back,  'Yes,  Ma, 
it's  just  too  sweet  for  anything;*  and  so  they  kept  at  it  all 
day  long  till  we  were  heartily  sick  of  them." 

Marjorie  smiled  faintly  at  Keith's  little  story  hut  he 
felt  9<jmehow  that  it  had  missed  fire.  She  remained  silent, 
still  gazing  out  across  the  fields. 

"And  how  is  Dicky  this  morning?''  Keith  asked,  think- 
ing that  he  might  l)e  able  to  arouse  some  interest  in  this 
subject.  "I  saw  he  drove  you  down  behind  Kitchener. 
He's  quite  proud  of  Kitchener,  isn't  he  f 

"Oh  Dicky's  all  right,"  she  replied. 

"I  haven't  been  seeing  so  much  of  him  lately." 

"No,  it's  not  surprising  tliough,  is  it  ?"  she  asked  rather 
pointedly. 

"I  3upp>se  he's  kept  pretty  busy  with  school  and  one 
way  and  another,"  he  pursued  without  noticing  the  sinis- 
ter drift  of  her  remark. 

There  was  a  pause  again. 

"I  have  been  thinking  for  a  long  time,  you  know,  Miss 
Coon,  that  I  must  have  offended  you  in  some  way ;  and  I've 
been  cudgelling  my  brains  to  think  what  it  could  be  that 
I  had  done,"  Keith  began,  at  last,  making  the  plunge 
boldly.  "Ever  since  the  night  of  the  dance  you  have  been 
anything  but — what  shall  I  sav — an^-thing  but  friendly  in 
your  manner  towanls  me.  There  must  be  some  reason  for 
it  all,  and  I  think  that  I  have  a  right  to  know  what  it 

is." 

Marjorie  kept  (m  looking  at  the  scenery.  She  was  still 
feeling  annoyeil  with  him  for  forcing  his  company  upon 
her.  She  felt  that  she  was  acting  badly  but  her  ill  nature 
had  the  upper  hand.  Besides  he  had  been  mean  to  Dicky 
and  deserved,  therefore,  no  consideration. 
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-There  is  no  reason,  I'm  sure,  why  you  sh.Mil.l  concern 
yourself  in  the  matter,"  she  said  after  a  moment. 

Keith  was  ])oth  puzzled  and  mortitied.  He  felt  that 
he  had  done  nothini,'  to  justify  her  evident  dislike  of  him 
It  was  not  reasonahle  to  sui.pnse  that  her  .lisph-asurc  ot 
the  ni-ht  at  the  dance  w.uld  yet  he  str-.n-  enough  to 
cause  her  to  treat  him  so  coldly.  Terhaps  it  was  the  dis- 
covery of  his  having  seen  her  dan<-ing  for  Dicky  <Wti 
bv  the  creek.  Maid's  moods  arc  cpucr  things  to  tathom, 
he  reflected.  In  any  case,  he  resolved,  he  must  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  matter  although  it  was  an  awkward  8ul> 

iect  to  broach. 

*'I  thought  that  perhaps  it  might  he  that  I  hvA  watched 
vou  daueiiiir  and  singing  for  Dicky  down  by  the  creek  one 
ni'dit."  he  l)egan  blushing  in  some  confusion;  "hut  after 
alfl  didn't  come  that  way  on  purpose  and  you  were  right 
on  the  trail.  Human  flesh  an.l  blood  coul.ln't  have  re- 
sisted the  temptation  to  look  on  for  a  few  minutes.  ^  ou 
did  make  such  a  lovely  picture,  yon  know,  and  the  smging 

was  splenditl." 

''It  was  mv  fault  to  take  the  risk  of  any  one  coming  past 
and  seeing  me."  she  replied  but  without  any  graciousness 
in  her  toue.  "I  never  thought  of  any  one  coming  there. 
It  is  so  quiet  aad  secluded.  I  would  rather  not  discuss 
this  matter  any  further,  :Mr.  Leicester;  and  I  am  not  m  a 
sociable  mood  tinlav  as  you  can  see." 

"I  beg  vour  pardon,"  he  said,  rising  and  lifting  his  hat. 
and  his^imes  were  as  icy  as  hers.  ^'I  am  very  sorry  to 
have  intruded,  but  I  shall  sec  that  it  does  not  happen 
again" ;  and  he  stalked  off  to  the  smoking  room  to  soothe 
his  wounded  feelings  with  a  pipe. 

Marjorie  repented  then,  but  it  was  ton  late.  She  had 
been  rude  and  ill-bred  and  had  put  herself  wliolly  m  the 
wrong;  and  she  could  have  cried  with  the  vexation  of  it 
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She  bad  bohavf<l,  she  told  herself,  with  all  the  pcttishncss 
of  a  siHiilt  child.  So  it  ofteu  happens.  We  work  our- 
selves up  into  u  righteous  anger  and  as  soon  as  we  have 
vented  it,  the  righteousness  secius  to  have  departed  and 
wc  nnd  ourselves  in  the  wrong. 

The  sunshine  and  the  freshness  of  the  morning  and  the 
beautiful  panorama  passing  the  window  was  s])oilt  for  her. 
The  wide-spreading  green  expanse  of  the  Pitt  Meadows 
and  the  noble  stream  of  the  Pitt  itself  flowing  through  thera 
and  the  chain  <jf  lofty,  blue  mountains  behind  dominated 
by  the  giant  twin  pe;iks  of  the  Golden  Ears;  then,  further 
on,  the  picturesque,  gravelly  k'd  of  the  Coquithnu  and  the 
quaint,  seattereil  nmshroom  town  beside  it;  then  the  South 
Arm  of  Burrard  Inlet  with  its  iIee[)ly-woo(le<l  shores  and  its 
busy  lumk'r  mills;  then  the  Inlet  itself  widening  out, 
with  its  gay  pleasure-launches  carrying  hai)ity  ])icnic 
crowds,  the  limpid  waters  reflecting  the  green  trees  and  the 
rocky  ramparts  that  guard  this  Sunset  Doorway  of  the 
Pacific,  all  these  ai)pealed  to  her  sense  of  beauty  and  com- 
manded her  admiration  but  failed  to  give  her  enjoyment. 

Soon  they  dashed  through  lumber  yards  and  factories 
and  docks,  all  those  hives  of  industry  that  gather  around 
the  railway  and  the  water-front  of  a  big  city;  and  she 
knew  that  she  had  reached  Vancouver  at  last.  It  was  good 
to  see  the  life  and  activity  again  after  the  quietness  of 
the  woods;  the  drays  and  the  street-ears,  the  tug>  and  the 
ferry-boats,  and  the  people  ever^-Avhere  rushing  to  and 
fro. 

The  train,  at  last,  drew  in  to  the  covereil  depot  and 
taking  her  suitcase,  she  climlx'd  the  stairs  with  the  crowd. 
Outside  the  station,  she  f.iund  amongst  tlif  row  of  buses 
that  of  the  Hotel  Vancouver,  into  which  she  quickly 
mounted  and  was  borne  away;  but  she  saw  no  signs  of  her 
fellow-passenger,  Mr.  Leicester. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


Farewell,  then,  my  golden  repeater, 
We're  come  to  my  Uncle's  old  shop. 


T.  Hood. 


He  mounted  her  on  a  bonnie  bay  horse. 


Old  Ballad. 


The  hus  quickly  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  and 
Marjorie  who  was  accustomed  to  the  host  in  London  was 
ast(jnished  by  the  imposing  appearance  of  this  one.  Tow- 
ering above  the  street  to  its  fifteen  stories  or  so,  as  she 
passed  inside  she  had  the  hurried  impression  of  a  huge 
pile  turreted  like  some  ancient  mediaeval  fortress  but 
niixlern  in  its  general  design  and  more  lofty.  Its  very 
size  and  grandeur  made  her  feel  all  the  more  lonely  and 
insigniticaiit  as  she  passed  into  the  spacious  foyer  and 
asked  at  the  desk  for  a  room.  When  she  had  signed  her 
name  in  the  register  it  gave  her  something  of  a  shock  on 
glancing  up  the  page  to  see  that  of  Keith  Leicester.  She 
had  not  contemplated  for  a  moment  the  possibility  that  he 
would  be  staying  at  the  Vancouver.  She  had  decided  to 
come  to  it  herself  as  she  felt  that  she  wouid  be  more  pro- 
tected and  secure  staying  at  a  place  the  reputation  of  which 
was  above  (piesti(m  and  she  felt  that  this  W(juld  be  well 
worth  paying  for.  Besides  she  could  not  afford  to  run  any 
chances  as  to  the  safety  of  the  jewels  which  she  had  brought 
with  her  on  purpose  to  raise  the  money  which  she  re- 
quired. 
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Xow  when  Aw  saw  Mr.  Leicester's  name,  her  first  im- 
pulse was  to  fro  to  another  hotel;  Imt  as  she  had  put  her 
name  down  ami  the  clerk  had  already  assipied  her  a  room, 
she  lelt  constrained  to  let  thiufis  iro  as  they  were.  In  a 
mcjment  she  was  following;  the  bell-hoy  who  showed  her  to 
a  room  on  the  eighth  lloor,  next  to  one  of  the  turrets  that 
made  the  building  so  })icturesque  and  lookin;j:  out  to  the 
front  with  a  splendid  view  of  the  mountains  and  the  in- 
let. 

The  boy  having  departed,  she  looked  at  her  watch  and 
found  that  it  was  only  ti-n  o'cUx-k.  The  sooner  she  got  her 
business  done,  she  decided,  the  better,  and  then  she  would 
be  free  to  enjoy  herself. 

When  she  had  offered  to  raise  the  money  for  the  Bol- 
tons  she  had  not  foreseen  any  difficulty.  She  had  some 
valuable  pie<'es  of  jewelry  and  she  did  not  anticipate  any 
trouble  in  selling  them  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  their 
value;  but  now  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  undertaking 
the  business,  she  felt  not  a  little  trepidation.  She  had 
heard  of  pawnbrokers  and  even  seen  their  shops  in  Ltmdon 
but  anv  actual  business  with  them  was  altogether  outside 
of  her  knowledge.  It  now  occurred  to  her  that  they  were 
likely  enough  to  try  to  take  advantage  of  her  inexix>rience ; 
and  she  felt  that  perhaps  she  had  .lone  wrong  in  not  asking 
Bolton  to  accompany  her.  Slu;  was  afraid,  however,  that 
if  he  knew  how  she  was  to  get  the  money  he  would  ab- 
solutely refuse  to  let  her  make  the  sacrifice. 

At  any  rate,  the  thing  had  to  be  done,  so  she  plucked 
up  her  courage  and  sallied  out  bravely.  Downstairs  in 
the  foyer  she  consulted  the  classified  lists  in  the  tele- 
phone directory  but,  though  there  seemed  to  !«:■  everything 
else  under  the  p's  from  paving  contractor  to  pickle  manu- 
facturers, there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  pawnbroker. 

''Dear  me!''  she  said  to  herself.  "Is  it  jx^ssible  that  in 
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the  Wertt  people  are  all  so  well  ul!  that  the  pawnbroker  is 
imucccssarv  {'' 

She  (lidiiot  feel  equal  to  makinj;  enquiries  oi  the  dig- 
nified hotel  clerk,  so  she  went  out  into  the  street,  resolved 
to  reconnoitre  herself.  Down  Granville  Street  she  went 
I)ast  the  lludsons  liuy  Stores  which  recalled  to  her  mind 
talcs  of  adventures  of  the  fur  traders  read  in  her  early 
prlhood.  It  gave  her  a  thrill  to  notice  on  one  of  their 
deliverv  wagons  passing  by,  the  words  "Kstahlished  1070" 
and  she  thought  to  herself  that  there  were  some  things  in 
'''anada  not  so  new  after  all. 

Down  (Jranville  Street  she  went  to  the  Po.^t  Office  and 
then  east  along  Hastings  Street  as  far  as  the  B.  C.  Electric 
Station,  but  although  she  saw  almost  all  kinds  of  stores  and 
uiunv  attractive  windows,  there  was  no  sign  of  what  she 
was  "in  search  of.  There  were  barbers'  poles  and  electric 
signs  of  every  description,  but  the  three  golden  balls  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  At  last,  she  decided  that  she  must 
ask  some  one,  and  she  picked  out  for  the  purpose  a  benevo- 
lent looking  old  gentleman  with  a  white  beard.  For  any- 
thing else  she  would  have  asked  a  policeman,  but  she  felt 
instinctively  that  for  this  it  was  best  not  to  consult  one  of 

the  Force. 

''Why,  bless  my  soul,  what  did  you  say— a  pawnbroker  '. 
he  sputtered   iu'astonishnient,  evidently   distrusting  his 

:Nrarjorie  repeated  her  query  to  reassure  him.    lie  looked 

at  her  amazed. 

"A  pawnbroker,  miss!''  he  repeated  after  her.  No, 
I'm  afraid  not ;  I  never  heard  of  one  here.  I  sui)pose  there 
are  such  places  in  the  slums,  but  I  am  not  accjuainted  with 

them." 

:Marjorie  thanked  him  and  walked  on.  This  time  she 
asked  0  vouno-ish  man:  and  while  he  too  seemed  somewhat 
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surprised  at  her  rcHjuest,  he  was  able  to  i,'ive  her  the  in- 
formation. 

"If  you  will  walk  down  a  l>l«K'k  towanl:^  the  waterfront," 
he  said,  "tlu're  arc  several  down  tlujre.     You"re  a  stranger 
here,  aren't  you  V 
She  assented. 

"Well,  you  keep  right  on  and  you'll  conic  to  them." 
She  thanked  him  and  s....n  found  herself  in  the  street 
to  which  he  had  directed  her.  The  simps  here  were  of  a 
poorer  class,  mostly  cheap  clothinir  places  and  there  were 
a  numher  of  second-rate  hotels.  Slu-  found  a  place  with 
all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  articles  in  the  wiiulow,  jewelry, 
watcJies,  telescopes,  guns,  revolvers,  and  bowie  knives,  a 
regular  curiosity  shop  it  was,  and  in  the  windows  there 
was  the  welcome  sign,  "Money  to  Loan." 

She  went  in  and  an  old  man  came  forward.  He  was 
the  typical  Jew  in  feature,  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  as  ho 
approached. 

"What  can  I  do  tor  you,  miss  ?" 

"I  have  some  jewels  I  want  to  sell,"  she  said  timidly. 
"Diamonds  mostly,  they  are.  Do  you  think  you  would  like 
to  buy  them  T* 

"I'm  afraid,  miss,  I'm  overstocked,  and  I  have  so  many 
things  offered  me ;  but  perhaps  ycm  would  let  me  see  them. 
I  would  know  better  then,"  and  he  grinned  at  her  under 
his  glasses. 

She  opened  her  little  bag  and  took  out  a  diamond  ring 
in  a  case,  a  pearl  necklace  and  a  beautiful  sunburst  of 
diamonds  and  sapphires. 

The  old  Jew's  eyes  gleamed  when  he  saw  the  jewels  and 
he  took  them  up  in  his  hands  and  examined  them  carefully, 
first  with  the  naked  eye  and  then  with  a  glass.  Then  he 
grinned  impudently  into  Marjorie's  face,  staring  at  her 
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for  a  while  without  saying  a  word.  In  spite  of  herself 
she  grew  ('niharra^^.so"!  muler  his  gaze. 

"Well,  what  (jo  y.'U  think  of  thorn?"  she  aslvod  impa- 
ticntlv.  "I  «io  not' know  what  they  coat  originally  but  I 
know  that  they  are  valuahle." 

'•S(.  yoii  wiiiit  to  sell  them.  <lo  you,  eh,  nu-ss?  \\ell, 
well.  l)u\  vou  know  you're  a  very  young  woman  to  be  sell- 
inir  jewels  lik.'  these  here.  You  would  have  to  say  where 
vou  got  them." 

Unable  to  speak  for  anger,  Marjorie  silently  snatehed  up 
lier  jewels  aiul  putting  them  back  in  the  bag,  she  snapped 
it  eli)se  and  .lar.'hed  from  the  shop  with.-ut  another  word. 
The  old  num  tried  to  get  her  to  eome  ba<-k.  but  she  gave 
him  no  heed  and  walked  <lown  the  street  as  fast  as  she 

could. 

But  she  had  not  gone  far  before  she  eame  to  another  shop 
very  similar  to  the  tirst  one;  and  as  she  was  determined 
to  tinish  her  business  she  went  in  here.  She  liked  the 
looks  of  the  nuiu  in  eharge  aiul  she  (piiekly  made  him 
ae(puiint(;d  with  her  business.  He,  too,  examined  the 
jewelry  very  carefully. 

"Yes.  tlii-y  are  very  fine  ])ii"ces."  he  said;  "but  if  I 
bought  them'  from  you  I  should  only  be  able  to  give  you 
about  half  what  thi'y  cost.  If  we  arc  to  tie  the  money  up 
in  stock  like  this  we  nuist  be  sure  that  when  we  sell  we 
shall  nuike  a  big  prolit." 

"Well,  how  much  would  you  give  me  for  tbesi' — say  for 
this  diamond  ring  now  f  ilarjorie  asked.  She  liked  the 
man's  way  of  talking. 

"That  is  a  very  line  diamond  and  it  is  well  set.  Prob- 
ablv  it  cost  over  'a  hundred  dollars  retail;  l)Ut  all  I  would 
pav  for  it  would  be  fifty.  Then  if  1  sold  it  at  eighty  or 
ninety,  I  would  think  that  1  was  doing  well  but  I  might 
have  to  wait  sis  months  or  a  year  to  do  that." 
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"And  the  nocklaco  and  the  sunlmrst  ?" 

"Oh,  I  mij^ht  ^o  art  hi^li  as  three  hundred  dollars  for 
the  necklace  and  jK-Mhaps  two  hundred  f(»r  the  sunburst. 
They  are  hoth  tine  pieces.  I  should  say  that  they  were  not 
made  on  tliirt  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

"No,  they  were  Injught  for  me  in  London.  I  will  sell 
you  the  necklace  for  three  hundred  didlars." 

He  looked  at  ^larjorie  a  little  doubtfully. 

"Are  you  living  in  the  city?" 

"I  live  at  Port  lake  not  far  from  here;  but  I  am  staying 
at  the  Hotel  Vancouver  while  I  am  in  town." 

"I  supp<'<'c  these  are  your  own  jewels  T' 

Marjorie  laughed,  somewhat  piqued  at  the  question. 

"Otherwise  I  certainly  shouldn't  be  selling  them,"  she 
replied.  "They  were  all  gifts  to  me  and  T  should  not  sell 
them  except  that  I  have  pressing  need  of  the  money.  You 
need  not  l>e  afraid  of  their  being  stolen." 

He  appeared  to  l)e  satisfied. 

"Oh,  no  doubt,  that  is  all  right,"  he  hastened  to  assure 
her;  "but  I  sliouM  have  to  keep  them  for  a  couple  of  days, 
say,  before  I  would  pay  the  money.  You  see  there  are 
certain  requirements  of  the  law  that  have  to  be  met  with — 
we  have  to  give  the  police,  for  instance,  a  description  of 
all  the  articles  we  take.  However,  I  suppose  you  could 
wait  that  long." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Marjorie  a  little  doubtfully;  for 
she  was  disappointed  that  the  matter  could  not  be  con- 
cluded there  and  then.  "Tt  will  delay  my  return  home,  that 
is  all.  However,  of  course,  you  have  a  right  to  take  every 
precaution.  I  have  some  purchases  to  make,  however; 
and  if  you  could  have  made  me  an  advance  on  the  neck- 
lace it  woidd  have  helped  me  considerably." 

She  still  lull  about  tifty  dollars  of  her  money  left  but 
she  wanted  to  buv  the  presents  for  Dickv  and  the  others. 
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It  \v(.»il.l  li.  Ij.  I..  p:is!<  the  two  (lava  away  if  she  oould  do 
tliis;  and  wmild  save  her  siR-ndin^?  a  l..uir<'r  time  in  the 
city,  if  r-he  had  everything  done  hy  the  time  she  got  the 

money. 

lie  he^itatecl  fur  a  moment  or  two. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last;  "you  look  honest  enouph  and 
I'm  willing  to  take  a  chance  (^n  advancing  you  fifty  (1j1- 
lars." 

So  the  bargain  was  conclu(lc<l  and  slie  left  him  the  neck- 
lace and  signed  a  rewipt  for  the  money.  Then,  well 
plea.sed  with  the  result,  she  walked  back  to  the  hotel  for 
lunch. 

In  the  uri.i-uoon  Marjorie  went  shopping.  First,  she 
bought  a  dress  for  Mrs.  liolton  at  the  Iludsons  liay  Stores, 
then  a  uieerschaum  pi{)e  for  Bolton  himself  which  the 
tobacconist  assured  her  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  store. 
Then  she  sought  a  lM.okstore  and  purchased  a  copy  of 
Barrie's  "Peter  Pan"  with  illustrations  by  Arthur  Ka<,'k- 
hani.  At  a  gunsmith's  it  did  not  take  long  to  choose  a 
"twenty-two"'  ritle  and  to  stipulate  for  the  ammunition 
"to  last  for  a  year."  The  salesman  seemed  anxious  to 
please  and  she  enlisted  his  help  in  the  matter  of  the  "bay 
pony  with  the  long  tail,"  in  whicu  he  seemed  to  be  very 
much  interested. 

"I  tell  you  what  to  do,"  ho  advised.  "Take  the  car  down 
to  the  Horse  Show  Building  at  the  entrance  to  Stanley 
Park.  They  keep  a  regular  boarding  stable  there  and 
saddle  horses  for  hire  and  very  likely  they  will  have 
something  suitable,  either  from  their  own  h«.rscs  or  from 
among  the  boarders." 

She  thanked  him  and  paid  for  the  rifle,  ordering  it  to 
be  sent  to  the  hotel.  By  the  help  of  the  traffic  policeman, 
sh^  was  able  to  board  the  right  car  and  soon  found  her- 
self at  the  TTorsp  Show  Building,  a  long  yellow  wooden 
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erection  of  a  somewhat  pretentions  appearance.  On  enter- 
ing, she  founil  the  manager  in  the  otHce  and  told  him  juat 
what  she  wanted.  Tie  was  an  Irishman,  thick-set  and 
plump,  of  an  mjuiline  east  of  features,  an  ex{M?nsive  man- 
ner and  ptT.-iiiasive  brogue.  As  he  talked  to  her  she  could 
almost  imagine  she  had  knovs-n  hira  for  years,  he  was  so 
intimate  and  friendly. 

''Well,  min.^,  helievo  me,  if  you  hail  liunted  all  over 
Canada  you  couldn't  have  come  to  a  better  place  to  get 
what  you  waute«l ;  for  I  think  that  I've  got  the  very  thing 
for  you.  There's  a  lady  here  that  bought  a  horse  f.>r  her- 
self to  ride;  hut  she  isn't  a  rider  at  all  and  the  horse  is  a 
bit  t(xj  fresh  for  lier.  lie's  gentle  enough,  you  understand  ; 
but  he's  got  breeding  and  life,  and  he  has  to  I)e  ri(Men 
with  'hands.'  Now,  miss,  just  to  look  at  you  I  could  tell 
that  you  had  'hands.'  " 

"And  how  could  you  tell  that  now?"  said  Marjorie 
smiling. 

"Well,  then,  just  by  the  step  of  you,  and  the  very  way 
you  came  in  that  door  just  now.  This  lady  I  speak  of  now, 
poor  thing,  she  hasn't  any  'hands'  and  she  never  will  have 
them.  'Hands'  are  somethin'  that  are  born  with  us,  miss, 
and  if  we  lUm't  get  them  before  we're  put  in  the  cradle, 
we  never  get  them  at  all.  Charlie,"  he  called,  "bring 
up  that  little  bay  of  Miss  Morris'." 

"Oh.  you  want  the  horse  for  a  boy,  do  you  ?"  he  went 
on  volubly,  when  Marjorie  had  explained.  "Sorry,  miss, 
I  thought  it  was  for  yourself.  Well,  he's  a  little  bit  lifey, 
but  if  the  boy's  a  good  sort  of  a  boy,  an'  the  makin's  of  a 
rider  in  him,  this  little  fellow  is  just  the  thing." 

They  went  out  on  the  floor  and  the  horse  was  bronght 
up  from  the  stables  below.  He  was  certainly  a  fine  little 
animal,  a  dark  bay  with  a  long  mane  and  tail.    He  arched 
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his  pretty  neck  and  allowed  Marjorie  to  fondle  liis  vel- 
vety nose. 

''lie's  juat  fourteen  two  and  rising  six,  miss,  and  he'd 
carry  you  beautifully.  Miss  Morris  calls  him  Puek. 
I  s'pose  'cos  he's  a  kind  of  a  pickle,  but  I'm  sure  he'd  be 
all  right  with  anybody  that  had  the  least  bit  o'  feelings 
for  a  horse.     You've  followed  the  hounds,  haven't  you, 

miss  i 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said ;  "but  I  never  was  a  great  deal  of 

good  at  the  fences." 

"Xow,  wouldn't  ye  like  to  put  on  a  habit  and  try  the 
little  horsed  There's  a  dressing  room  right  here  and  you 
can  pick  one  that'll  fit.  Tf  you  ever  get  on  his  back, 
shure  you're  going  to  buy  him." 

Marjorie  was  nothing  loath,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  she  was  cantering  round  the  arena,  a  huge  place 
that  was  the  second  larirest  of  its  kind  on  the  continent, 
Mr.  Callaghan,  the  manager,  did  not  fail  to  tell  her.  Jt  felt 
good  to  be  on  a  horse's  back  again.  Puck's  gait  was  de- 
lightful and  his  mouth  like  a  kid  glove.  It  was  easy  to 
see,  though,  that  he  might  be  a  difficult  handful  for  an 
incompetent  rider. 

"I  knew  that  he  would  suit  ye,"  said  Mr.  Callaghan 
with  enthusiasm,  lapsinc;  into  a  more  pnmounced  brogue; 
"an  troth  the  pair  of  ye  make  as  pretty  u  picture  as  any 
one  could  wish  for.  To  look  at  you  one  would  think  ye 
were  Irish  an'  that's  as  foine  a  compliment  as  I  could  pay 
you,  miss.  lie's  just  proud  to  have  you  on  his  back,  aren't 
you.  Puck  i" 

Marjorie  disjiiounted  and  before  she  had  left  the  build- 
ing she  had  purchased  the  horse  for  a  hundred  dollars  on  a 
deposit  of  twenty-five;  and  he  was  to  be  kept  until  she 
was  reac.y  to  tak(>  him.  She  also  arranged  for  a  saddle  and 
bridle.     It  was  after  four  when  she  got  back  to  the  hotel. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 


Ig  ahe  wronged? 
My  heart! 


To  the  rescue  of  her  honowr, 


R.  Brownino. 


Keith  had  had  rather  a  busy  day  callinp  on  friends  and 
attending  to  varioua  matters  of  business.  He  lunched  with 
one  of  these  at  the  Vancouver  Club  and  he  did  not  get  back 
to  the  hotel  till  about  five.  There  he  went  at  once  to  his 
room  and  was  just  having  a  wash  when  the  telephone  rang. 

''Is  this  Mr.  Leicester  ?"  a  man's  voice  enquired.  "This 
is  Mr.  Graham,  the  manager,  speaking.  I  wonder  if  you 
would  mind  coming  down  to  my  office  for  a  minute,  Mr. 
Leicest(  .  I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you  but  I  should  be 
obliged  if  you  could  come  right  away." 

"^\Tiy,  yes,  Mr.  Graham,  if  you'll  just  wait  half  a 
minute  I  will  come  down" ;  and  he  made  hast€  to  dry  his 
hands  and  put  on  his  collar. 

"What  can  the  man  want  ?"  he  asked  himself  as  he 
went  down  in  the  elevator.  "I've  scarcely  spoken  to  him 
before." 

He  had  little  time  to  speculate,  however,  before  the 
door  was  opened  to  him  and  he  was  asked  to  step  in.  It 
was  a  large  room  handsomelv  ^urnished ;  and  ho  was 
greatly  surprised  to  see  Marjor  sitting  in  an  armchair  by 
the  window.  There  were  two  other  men  besides  Mr. 
Graham.  Keith  bowed  coldly  to  Marjorie  and  took  the 
chair  that  was  offered  to  him.    He  was  not  introduced  to 
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the  two  men.     There  seemed  to  be  an  air  of  constraint 
upon  all. 

"I  am  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Leicester,  for  coming  so 
promptly,"  said  the  manager  rather  nervously.  ''You  will 
be  surprised  at  this  summons  I'm  sure;  but  the  circum- 
stances are  rather  extraordinary.  Perhaps,  Inspector 
Brown,"  he  said  turning  to  the  larger  of  the  two  men, 
"vou  will  be  good  enough  to  explain  them  to  Mr.  Leices- 
ter." 

"It's  this  way,  sir,  you  see.  This  gentleman  and  I," 
the  insjtector  began,  indicating  the  other  man,  ''belong 
to  the  city's  detective  {on-a.  "We  have  had  instructions 
for  some  time  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  female  diamond 
thief  that  has  been  oixrating  in  the  Eastern  cities.  She's 
been  layin'  low  for  the  laat  three  or  four  months  and  noth- 
ing has  heeu  heard  of  her ;  but  stxnier  or  later,  you  know, 
she  was  pretty  well  \yomu\  to  be  at  her  old  tricks  again. 
Now,  I  happened  to  drop  into  old  Sain  Prince's  pawn- 
shop to-day:  an'  he  was  telling  me  about  a  rather  suspi- 
cious-looking female  who  had  come  to  his  place  to  sell  some 
jewelry  but  who  had  skipped  just  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
ask  quest i(jns.  He  watched  her  go  up  to  Sherman's  and 
she  went  in  there,  he  said. 

"Well,  I  thouirht  it  wouldn't  do  any  harm  for  me  to 
drop  into  Sherman's  too  and  find  out  about  this  party  with 
the  shiners.  I  diseovered  sure  enough  that  he  had  ar- 
ranged to  buy  a  purty  fine  piece  of  stuif  for  a  matter  of 
three  hundred  dollars.  lie  told  me  that  she  had  had  a 
number  of  other  pretty  fine  things,  too,  but  tliat  that  was 
all  he  had  bimght. 

"He  gave  me  the  description  of  the  girl  and  sure  enough 
it  answered  to  that  of  the  thief  tliat  was  'wanted'  in  the 
East.  She  had  ^i'lvou  her  address  as  the  Hotel  Vancouver, 
so  I  got  Bill  here  to  come  with  me  on  the  chance  that  it 
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might  be  the  right  one— ft)r  they're  mighty  artful  and 
boUl,  some  of  tlioso  characters.  She  was  here  right  enough, 
and  so  we  put  .Mr.  Graham  wise  and  had  her  brought  in. 
Now  she  denies  the  whole  thing  an'  she  says  that  you  can 
tell  us  who  she  is  and  all  about  her." 

During  this  long  harangue,  Keith  had  listened  half 
bewildered.  At  lirst,  he  could  not  oomi'rohfud  what  the 
man  was  driving  at.  Marjoric  sat  opposite  him,  her  face 
slightly  averted  and  her  little  foot  tapping  the  floor  with 
impatience.  There  was  a  tenseness  of  suffering  and  shame 
(.n  her  face,  however,  that  compelled  his  pity  even  al- 
though he  had  not  forgotten  her  cavalier  treatment  of  him 
in  the  morning.  It  was  not  long  before  he  ha;!  jrathered 
from  the  detective's  harangue  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
crisis  tliat  she  was  facing. 

The  realisation  struck  him  like  a  blow  in  the  face.    That 
she  could  be  a  notorious  thief,  at  first,  seemed  impossible, 
and  he  could  not  square  it  with  the  conception  he  had 
formed  of  her.    Yet,  after  all,  it  flashed  through  his  mind 
that  he  knew  next  to  nothing  of  her,  and  she  had  arrived 
at  Portlakc  under  rather  peculiar  circumstances.     Nor 
had  she  ever  seemed  willing  to  talk  about  her  life  in  Eng- 
land or  her  friends;  and  any  leading  remarks  or  ques- 
tions of  his  had  always  l)een  met  with  a  wall  of  reserve 
*hat  he  had  never  been  able  to  break  down.    Even  the  Bol- 
lons  had  refused  to  talk  about  her.    These  thoughts  flashed 
upon  him  almost  before  he  realised  that  she  was  speaking. 
"Yes,  Mr.  Leicester,"  she  was  saying  and  her  voice  was 
tremulous,  whether  with  indignation  or  fear:  "will  you 
please  tell  these  men  how  absurd  is  this  accusation ;  that  I 
am  not  a — a — not  what  they  say  I  am." 

"Why,  gentlemen,"  he  hastened  to  say,  "there  must  bo 
some  ridiculous  mistake  here.  This  lady,  Miss  Coon,  is 
•well  known  to  me." 
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"What  did  you  say  her  name  was!"  asked  Inspector 
Brown  quickly. 

''Miss  Coon." 

"ITow  do  you  spell  it,  please?" 

"Why,  C-o-o-n,  I  suppose." 

"Rather  peculiar,"  said  the  Insj)ector  turning  with  a 
dry  smile  to  Mr.  Graham.  ''She  writes  it  Cokjuhoun  in 
your  register." 

Marjorie  flushed  and  bit  her  lip.  She  started  to  ^^eak 
and  then  stopped  herself. 

"How  long  have  you  known  the  young  lady,  Mr.  Leices- 
ter, might  I  ask  ?" 

"Oh,  for  some  time,"  said  Keith,  seeing  the  dangerous 
drift  of  the  question.  "She  is  a  near  neighlxjur  of  mine. 
We  are  a  rather  primitive  set  in  our  district,  you  know,  and 
if  we  pronounce  Colqulioun,  Coon,  I  suppose  it's  nobody'; 
bui'inesa  but  our  own,  especially  if  Miss  Colquhoun  here 
is  too  careful  of  our  feelings  to  set  us  straight.  Our  hearts 
are  all  right  even  if  our  spelling  is  faulty." 

Keith  found  himself  taking  sides  with  the  weaker  party 
even  though  his  judgment  told  him  that  appearances  were 
entirely  against  her.  Even  alter  the  way  she  had  treated 
him  that  morning,  his  manhood  demanded  tliat  he  should 
not  desert  her  in  a  pinch  like  this  while  th^re  was  the 
shadow  of  a  chance  of  her  being  innocent.  At  the  same  time 
he  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  compounding 
a  felony.  It  was  a  nasty  mess  even  for  a  mere  acquaintance 
to  be  mixed  up  in ;  but  with  the  feelings  ho  had  already 
begun  to  entertain  for  the  girl,  the  matter  touched  him 
very  closely.  If  she  were  innocent  and  he  failed  her,  his 
chances  to  win  her  were  inevitably  gone  forever;  forgive- 
ness was  out  of  the  question ;  while  if  the  charge  was  true 
and  he  aided  her  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  justice,  he 
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not  .mly  made  himself  a  laiip^hin^  stock  but  he  lai  1  himself 
open  to  disagreeable  consequences  from  the  law. 

''Would  you  mind  telling  us  just  exactly  how  long  you 
have  known  the  y<mng  lady  ?"  now  put  in  the  other  man 
who  had  not  as  yet  spoken ;  "  'for  some  time'  is  hardly  defi- 
nite enough  for  our  purposes,  it  sooms  to  me." 

To  say  that  he  hud  only  known  her  for  four  months 
would  be  to  discredit  any  testimony  he  might  offer  in 
her  favour,  so  to  cover  his  evasion  Keith  let  himself  be 
carried  away  in  a  fine  passion  of  indignation. 

"Now,  see  here,  my  man,  I  consider  this  persecution  of 
Miss  Colquhoun  a  downright  piece  of  impertinence;  and 
I  would  have  you  \inderstand  that  you  had  bettor  go  very 
carefully  in  the  matter.  I  am  neitlu-r  in  the  witness  box 
nor  in  the  dock;  and  any  information  I  can  give  you  is 
for  vour  benefit  and  with  the  view  of  saving  you  from 
making  yourselves  laugh ing-st^ks  by  persisting  any  fur- 
ther in  this  ridiculous  mistake." 

"That's  as  it  may  be,"  interrupted  Inspector  Brown; 
"but  I  don't  see  why  you  would  object  to  tell  us,  if  you're 
so  intimate  with  the'  young  lady  as  you  would  have  us 

believe." 

"I  tell  you  this,"  continued  Keith ;  "I  have  known  Miss 
Colquhoun  ever  since  she  came  to  this  country  and  she  is 
living  with  very  estimable  people  whom  I  have  known  for 

veiirs." 

"Ever  since  she  came  herel"  burst  out  the  Inspector 
scornfully.  "Well,  that's  only  four  months,  as  she  told 
us  before  you  came  in." 

This  took  the  wind  out  of  Keith's  sails ;  and  he  flushed 
scarlet  in  spite  of  himself. 

"Is  it  likely,"  he  said,  "that  if  Miss  Colquhoun  were 
what  you  susprct  her  of  being  that  she  would  come  to  a 
hotel  like  the  'Vancouver'  ?    I  leave  it  to  Mr.  Graham  here 
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whether  lie  is  much  troubled  by  notcious  thieves  taking 
refuire  iiritlcr  his  roof." 

"The  most  likely  thinf;  in  the  world  with  this  woman," 
again  burst  in  the  Inspector.  "She  is  the  very  slickest 
thing  in  thieves.  Dresses  quietly  and  in  the  best  of  taste; 
fre(iuents  the  very  best  hotels;  why.  in  Hetroit,  she  even 
took  a  lot  of  diamonds  she  had  stolen  to  a  banker  and  got 
a  big  advance  on  them;  and  left  him  holding  the  bag.  By 
nil  accounts,  her  manners  are  simply  perfect;  and  it 
wouldn't  be  surprising  if  she  could  take  in  a  gentleman 
like  yourself.'' 

^larjorie  rose  to  her  feet  and  faced  the  Inspector. 

"Oh,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves  to  bully  a 
defenceless  girl,"  she  protested,  her  voice  trembling  with 
indignation  and  distress.  "Haven't  I  told  you  I  am  not 
this  infamous  person  you  describe?  I  have  never  been  in 
Detroit  or  the  United  States  in  my  life.  The  jewels  I 
have  with  me  are  mv  own  and  I  have  a  rijjrht  to  sell  them 
if  I  want  to." 

"That  is  all  very  Avell,  Miss  Colquhoun,"  said  Mr. 
Graliam  soothingly,  "but  you  must  realise  that  these  gentle- 
men are  oidy  trying  to  do  their  duty,  and  all  they  want 
to  know  is  your  projjer  identity.  If  they  are  mistaken 
in  taking  you  for  this  person,  no  doubt,  they  will  only  be 
too  glad  to  acknowledge  their  mistake  and  dejiart.  But 
they  expect  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  help  them  by  proving 
you  are  not  the  party.  So  far,  you  have  not  done  this  but 
have  shown  a  hostile  attitude  throughout.  For  instance, 
you  refuse  to  say  wdio  are  your  pe<jple  in  the  old  country, 
which  on  the  face  of  it  is  a  very  suspicious  circumstance. 
You  can  surely  have  no  valid  reas<jn  for  doing  this." 

"I  have  very  valid  and  substantial  reasons  for  doing 
so,  I  can  assure  you,"  said  Marjorie,  "and  I  refuse,  just 
becau>e  an   over-zealous   police   officer   stumbles  upon  a 
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marc's  nest,  to  upset  my  o^v^l  private  aflFairs  jiiat  to  prove 
to  him  that  I  am  not  the  criminal  he  thinks  I  am.  Let 
him  wire  to  the  East  for  further  infi)niiaii(m  in  the 
matter  and  find  out  his  mistake  that  way.  lie  will  find  me 
here  if  I  ain  wanted;  I  can  assure  him  I  do  not  intend  to 
run  awav  unless  buck  to  Portlake  where  he  can  easily  find 
me." 

"That's  all  very  well,  miss,  but  how  are  we  to  be  sure 
of  that  i:"'  said  the  Inspector  with  rather  a  frrim  smile. 
''We're  quite  willinj:  to  make  further  imjuiries;  but  in 
the  meantime,  we  shall  have  to  place  you  un.U'r  arrest. 
You  see.  bidkini;  at  it  from  a  professional  standpoint,  if 
you  should  be  Slippy  Sal — which  is  the  name  the  police  on 
the  other  side  have  for  this  party — your  capture  will  be 
(piite  a  coup  for  Bob  here  an'  me  to  pull  otf ;  an'  besides 
there's  a  nice  little  reward  of  two  thousand  plunks  for  us 
to  share." 

The  girl  staggered  back  and  leant  against  the  table  for 
support.  Iler  face  was  pale  but  she  held  her  head  up 
bravely,  Keith  cursed  himself  for  his  helplessness  and 
the  ignominious  part  he  seemed  to  be  playing ;  but  for  the 
life  of  him  he  could  not  help  a  feeling  of  doubt  in  his 
mind  as  to  whether  he  had  been  fooled  or  not.  Stories 
he  had  read  of  charming  and  beautiful  adventuresses 
would  obtrude  themselves  upon  his  memory  in  spite  of 
himself;  i.nd  truth  to  tell,  he  could  not  help  recalling  her 
behaviour  of  the  morning. 

"Oh,  now,  that's  nonsense,  you  know,"  he  said;  "you 
can't  arrest  Miss  Colipdioun  on  a  mere  piece  of  baseless 
suspicion.  Her  suggestion  is  very  proper  that  she  should 
stay  here  until  you  have  time  to  get  your  proofs  from  the 
East ;  and  if  you  can  get  them,  then  you  can  go  ahead  as 
you  please.  I  suppose  the  best  way  would  be  to  wire  to 
have  the  photograph  of  this  Slippy  Sal,  or  whatever  you 
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call  her,  sent  forward  and  then  your  suspicions  will  be 
finally  demolished." 

The  two  inspectors  looked  at  each  other  and  both  shook 
their  heads. 

"No,  no,"  said  Brown  with  a  grim  laugh.  ''She'll 
have  to  go  along  with  us.  Bob  and  I  ain't  going  to  take 
any  chances  with  that  two  thousand.  We  are  too  old  birds 
to  be  caught  with  chaff.  You're  young  an'  impressionable, 
my  friend,  and  a  pretty  face  is  everything  to  you,  but  it 
don't  go  down  with  us.  Why,  man,"  he  went  on,  "you 
don't  know  who  her  people  are  yourself,  and  you  say  she's 
a  great  friend  of  yours.  You'd  better  look  out  and  not 
get  yourself  into  trouble." 

Keith  was  at  his  wit's  end  to  know  what  to  do.  The 
men  were  evidently  determined  that  they  were  not  going 
to  run  the  chance  of  losing  the  reward ;  and  the  only  way 
for  them  to  Ikj  sure  that  the  girl  would  not  escape  was  to 
arrest  her.  The  thought  was  terrible  to  him.  There  must 
surely  be  some  alternative. 

"Inspector  Brown,"  he  said,  an  idea  striking  him ;  "have 
you  taken  out  a  warrant  for  Miss  Colquhoun?" 

The  Inspector  hesitated  and  looked  at  his  colleague. 

"Not  yet,"  he  said;  "but  Bob  will  have  one  here  in 
half  an  hour  and  I'll  see  that  she  doesn't  give  us  the  slip 
in  the  meant  inie." 

"Well,  just  wait  a  bit,  my  friend.  Do  you  mind,  Mr. 
Graham,  if  Ikliss  Cobpihoun  and  I  confer  for  a  moment  in 
your  inner  office  ?  You  needn't  be  afraid."  he  said  smiling 
at  the  Inspector  who  was  about  to  object.  "We  are  not 
going  to  run  away,  are  we,  Miss  Coon — I  mean  Col- 
quhoun? There's  no  other  door  and  we  certainly  shan't 
jump  out  the  window." 

"I  guess  there's  no  objection  then,"  said  the  Inspector 
grudgingly. 
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Keith  led  the  way  and  she  followed  him.  She  was 
trembling  and  her  lip  quivered  as  she  turned  to  face  him. 
She  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak.  As  he  looked  at 
her,  there  was  a  moment  of  temptation  to  take  her  in  his 
arras  to  comfort  her;  and  he  felt  his  suspicions  melting 
away  in  his  pity.  By  an  effort,  however,  he  kept  com- 
mand of  himself. 

''This  is  a  rum  business,"  he  said ;  "and  it's  a  pity  you 
can't  see  your  way  to  satisfying  them  about  your  people  at 
home.  However,  I  suppose  you  have  good  enough  reasons. 
I  am  sorry  they  won't  take  my  word  for  your  respecta- 
bility ;  but  I  suppose,  in  a  way,  you  can't  blame  them.  It's 
their  business  to  be  suspicious  of  people." 

"What  can  I  do  f '  she  said.  "If  only  Bolton  were  here 
he  could  tell  them  about  me;  but  they  might  refuse  to 
believe  him  even.  There  isn't  time  to  get  hirii  here  to- 
night and  I  shi^uld  detest  the  humiliation  of  it.  I've  gone 
through  enough  of  that  already." 

"What  I  was  going  to  propose  to  you  is  this,"  said 
Keith.  "The  chief  thing  these  men  are  worrying  about 
is  the  reward.  Of  course,  the  glory  counts  with  them  too 
but  the  reward  is  the  chief  thing.  Now  I  have  some  money 
down  here  to  my  credit  in  the  bank,  and  T  can  put  up  se- 
curity of  two  thousand  dollars  with  Mr.  Graham  here — 
a  sort  of  bail  you  might  call  it — that  you'll  not  run  away." 
She  smiled  a  wry  little  smile. 

"Aren't  yon  taking  a  pretty  big  risk?"  she  asked.  "I 
really  don't  think  that  you  are  quite  sure  of  me  your- 
self.'' 

"Why.  of  course,  T  am,"  he  assured  her;  but  for  the 
life  of  hiiu  he  could  nc)t  give  his  voice  the  heartiness  that 
he  wanted.     "Let  us  go  back  now  and  arrange  it  with 
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They  went  back  to  the  outer  room  again  and  she  took 
licr  scat.     Keith  rcmaine<l  standing  by  the  window. 

*'Y(iu  say  that  no  warrant  lias  been  issued  for  Miss 
Colquhoun,"  he  said,  "so  I  gather  that  you  are  not  in 
anv  wav  etiniinittcil  to  arrest  her  until  you  have  the  fullest 
proof.     Is  that  correct  f 

"Quito  cnrrect/'  said  the  Inspector. 

"Well,  then,  I  Would  like  to  arrange  this  with  yi»u.  If 
y(m  arrest  ^lisa  CnUjtihoun  now,  you  will  bo  very  sorry 
for  it  in  a  few  days  from  now  when  you  lind  out  your  mis- 
take, r.ut  T  am  willing  to  put  up  two  thousand  dollars 
with  ^Ir.  <^Irali..;ii  iiero  as  security  for  his  reward,  or  bail 
if  \iin  like,  that  ^Fiss  C(»l(iuhoun  will  not  run  away.  I 
shiill  give  him  a  letter  authorising  him  to  pay  you  the 
UMiiiey  if  <hv  does  so.  If  you  lind  out  that  ^fiss  Colcjuhoun 
is  not  the  jjarty  you  suspect  she  is,  I  shall  still  give  you 
each  twenty-live  dollars  for  falling  in  with  uiy  suggestion 
now.'' 

"That's  all  very  well,"  said  the  Inspector,  "but  you 
see,  sir,  while  we  are  after  the  reward  all  right,  duty  comes 
even  before  that.  If  a  criminal  was  to  escape  because  of 
our  neglect,  we  would  have  the  two  thousand  all  ri'^ht; 
but  not  with  a  clear  conscience.  Furthermore,  I'm  going 
to  tell  you.  sir — and  it  is  only  fair  to  warn  you — that  if 
she  escaped  it  would  look  mighty  nasty  for  you.  ^lis- 
prision  of  felony  is  a  serious  business.  I  can  tell  you." 

"Perliai)s  I  might  offer  a  suggestion,"  said  ^Ir.  Graham. 
"]\rr.  Leicester  is  not  going  to  put  up  his  good  money  un- 
less he  knows  that  Miss  Colquhoun  is  all  right.  I'm  quite 
inclined  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  the  d<mbt  myself.  Xow 
I  would  propose  this.  Yuu  were  going  to  stay  in  town  for 
a  day  or  two  an^'way,  weren't  you.  Miss  Colquhoun?" 

She  nodded. 

"And  you,  ^fr.  Leiceatpr?" 
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"Well,  tlien,  why  couldn't  Miaa  Col(iuh»nin  af^oe  not  to 
leave  tin  iiotol  or  po  to  tlie  dining  room  unU.sa  in  company 
with  ^Ir.  Leicester^  You  wouldn't  Ik>  afraid  he  would 
voluntarily  let  her  run  olT  and  forfeit  his  two  thousand 
dollars,  would  you?"  he  said  to  the  Inspftor. 

'•Xo,  I  don't  tiiink  that  would  be  at  all  likely,"  was 
the  reply. 

"Now  theu.  I'll  agree,  for  my  part,  to  keep  a  bcll-lK)y 
alwavs  u  watch  near  Miss  Colquhoun's  door  an<l  if  she 
leaves  h<r  room  without  her  gaoler,  I  shall  at  once  be 
notitied  and  so  ^hall  you.  It's  hardly  likely  she  could 
(ret  out  of  the  city  before  you  would  catch  her.  At  least, 
I  think  that  you  might  take  a  chance  on  that  if  Mr. 
Leicester  is  willing  to  risk  his  two  thousand  dollars.  One 
must  risk  something  for  the  sake  of  l)eing  gallant,  you 
know;  and  I  must  say  to  judge  by  appearamt'S,  ^liss  Col- 
quhoun  is  a  most  charming  and  estimable  young  lady  and 
I  am  deeply  sorry  for  this  annoyance  t«»  her  while  she  is  a 
guest  of  this  hotel.  What  would  you  think  of  that  scheme. 
Inspector?" 

The  Insjjector  grunted. 

"Humph,  a  rum  kind  of  a  sche-ne  it  seems  to  me:  but 
seeing  you  apjiear  to  think  the  party  is  all  right  and  if 
T^Ir.  Leicester  here  can  find  the  nion<  y  in  the  next  half 
hour,  I  don't  Tiiind  taking  a  cliance.  We  must  see  his 
money  first,  though," 

"Wliat  do  you  say.  Mr.  Ix-icester?" 

"I  don't  see  the  necessity  for  any  of  this  spying  business 
myself;  but  if  it's  the  only  thing  that  will  satisfy  the  man, 
wiiy  I  suppose,  if  it  suits  ^Miss  Colquhoun,  it's  the  best 
way  out  of  a  bad  job.  It  puts  me  in  rather  an  ungrate- 
ful role,  however;  but  I'm  -ure  I  would  do  my  best  to 
show  her  the  sights  until  the  matter  is  settled.     What  do 
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She  smiled  althou^'h  the  tears  were  in  her  eyeg. 

"I  think  if  I  must  have  a  jraolcr  1  would  prefer  you  to 
these";  and  with  a  gesture  ui  disdain  she  turned  her  back 
upon  the  two  officers. 

"Then,  that  is  settled,"  said  Keith  much  relieved.  "May 
I  use  your  telej)hone,  !Mr.  Orahani,  to  call  up  the  bank? 
And  if  you  could  give  me  a  Koyal  liank  cheque,  please, 
and  have  your  stenographer  ty})e  the  letter  of  instructions. 
It's  after  hours  but  I  guess  I  can  get  the  manager  to  see 
that  it  is  cashed. 

"Hello,  is  this  the  Royal  Bank?  Give  me  tlie  manager, 
please,"  he  saitl  when  he  had  got  the  numlier.  "This  is 
Leicester — Leicester  of  Portlake,  you  know.  I'm  sending 
a  cheque  for  two  thousand  dollars  down  from  the  hotel. 
Wouhl  you  mind  cashing  it  for  me,  please,  us  a  special 
favour?    Yes,  it'll  lie  made  j)ayalile  to  hearer." 

He  wrote  out  the  chctiue  aiitl  Mr.  (iraham  with  kindly 
tact  invited  the  officers  to  the  bar  for  some  refreshment. 
They  were  somewhat  loath  to  leave  before  they  had  seen 
the  money  arrive,  to  judge  by  their  backward  glances,  but 
they  did  so  although  with  some  misgivings. 

Keith  and  Miss  Cohpihouu  were  left  alone.  He  felt 
miserably  tongue-tied  and  embarrassed.  The  arrangement 
that  had  just  l)een  made  was  so  extraordinary  that  he 
could  not  quite  see  how  it  would  strike  her.  Very  likely 
she  would  hate  him  for  it  although  he  had  done  the  best 
he  could. 

He  turned  to  look  at  her  and  she  was  in  tears.  She 
had  turned  from  him  and  her  slender  shoulders  quivered 
with  the  violence  of  her  sobs.  She  had  kept  her  self-con- 
trol all  through  the  interview  and  now  that  the  strain  was 
over,  the  reaction  had  come, 

Keith  longed  to  comfort  her  but  the  only  way  that 
appp-^rfd  at  all  afloqi^^to — to  take  her  in  hi^  arms--  he  was 
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afraid  to  adupt  although  ho  found  the  impulso  alinortt  ir- 
resistible. Adventuress  or  Lo,  he  would  have  cheerfully 
yielded  to  it  had  he  thoUf;ht  it  w<mld  he  wclcometl ;  but  he 
was  by  no  meau><  sure  of  how  she  repirde«l  his  part  in 
the  scene  that  had  just  taken  place.  lie,  himself,  culd 
not  look  back  on  it  with  any  satisfaction.  Where  he 
might  have  l)oen  anient  he  hud  been  lukewarm  in  her  de- 
fence; and  he  felt  he  W(»uld  not  be  surprised  if  Miss 
Colquhoun  should  l<H)k  with  cold  favour  on  the  efforts  ho 
had  displayed  on  her  behalf.  Past  exi)erience  with  her, 
he  felt,  had  not  led  him  to  expect  any  too  lively  gratitude 
for  services  rendered.  He  was  the  mure  surprised  at  him- 
self for  the  tender  glow  which  the  thought  of  her  in- 
variably kindled  within  him  ever  since  the  night  of  the 
dance;  and  he  felt  that  his  heart  had  got  the  Ix'tter  of 
his  reasoning  faculties  in  succumbing  to  one  who  was 
capricious  and  exacting. 

lie  would  have  boon  astonished  had  he  known  that  in 
the  flood  of  conflicting  emotions  that  were  surging  throfigh 
the  girl's  breast  not  the  least  potent  was  the  shame  for 
that  very  caprice  and  pcttishness  that  be  had  found  so 
disappointing,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  coals  of  fire 
which  he  had  heaped  upon  her  head.  For  Marjorie  had 
seen  enough  of  the  world  to  realise  how  much  appearances 
were  against  her  and  what  courage  and  contempt  of  cir- 
cumstances he  had  shown  in  doing  what  he  had.  She 
could  see  very  well  that  he  was  by  no  means  assured,  him- 
self, of  her  honesty ;  and  she  admired  the  daring  that  made 
him  ready  to  stake  so  much  on  it  where  the  chances  ap- 
peared perhaps  even  for  and  against  her. 

To  give  her  time  to  recover  herself,  Keith  went  over  to 
the  table  and  lit  a  cigar ;  and  while  he  busied  himself  about 
this,  making  the  operation  last  as  long  as  possible,  she  was 
able  to  regain  control  of  herself  and  to  wipe  her  eyes. 
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"I  hope  yoii  don't  mind  my  smoking,"  he  said  when  he 
saw  she  was  herself  again;  "but  I  sort  of  feel  the  need  of 
it.  I  see  you've  found  your  safety-valve;  and  *his  I  sup- 
pose is  mine.  A  cigar  has  a  wonderfully  soothing  effect, 
you  know,  when  the  nerves  are  a  bit  strained." 

"I'm  sorry  to  have  made  a  goose  of  myself,"  she  said, 
her  voice  rather  tremulous;  "but  tlie  whole  thing  has  been 
so  distressing.  And  I  am  so  vexed  at  putting  you  in  such 
an  awkward  preilicament.  When  I  told  them  to  call  you 
I  thought  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  he  for  you  to 
say  that  you  knew  me.  I — I — w-want  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
sorry  for  the  way  I  treated  you  on  the  train  this  morning. 
I  am  sure  I  didn't  deserve  that  you  should  champion  me 
as  you  did." 

"Oh,  d<in't  worry  about  tliat,"  said  Keith.  "I  have  my 
own  cranky  moods,  and  I  know  how  to  make  allowances 
for  those  of  others." 

"I  cannot  thank  you  now  but^ "  her  voice  choked  and 

he  could  see  that  she  was  strongly  moved. 

"Don't  try  to  for  a  moment,"  he  said  interrupting  her. 
"It  is  time  you  had  a  rest.  Suppose  you  go  now  to  your 
room  and  try  to  have  a  nap  before  dinner.  I  shall  come 
for  you  in  an  hour  and  we  will  go  down  together,  if  you 
are  to  allow  me  to  play  the  role  that  was  laid  down  for 
me.     I  shall  try  to  be  as  little  of  a  nuisance  as  possible." 

"Do  you  think  I  may  go?"  she  said;  "or  will  they  be 
making  a  fuss  if  I  leave  before  the  mcmey  is  here?" 

"Go  right  along,''  said  Keith.     "I'll  answer  to  them." 
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CUAPTER  XXII 

There's  a  land  where  the  mountains  arc  nameless, 
Aiui  the  rivers  all  run  God  knous  where. 

Robert  W.  Service. 


It  was  a  very  difTerent  girl  that  entered  the  dining  room 
an  hour  and  a  half  later  with  Keith  from  the  one  he  had 
parted  with  in  the  manager'^  room.  She  wore  a  dinner- 
gown  of  pink  which  hy  some  good  luck  or  prescient  in- 
stinct she  had  brought  with  her  and  t.  a  traces  of  tears 
were  gone.  True  there  was,  perhaps,  it  seemed  to  Keith, 
something  of  a  chastened  look  about  the  eyes  and  a  new 
humility  that  was,  ho  tliought,  vastly  becoming;  and  as 
thi.'V  walked  together  down  the  brilliantly  appointed  room, 
full  of  gaily-gowned  women  and  men,  many  of  whom  were 
in  evening  dress,  he  was  aware  of  a  keen  sense  of  elation 
and  he  was  little  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  trick  the 
gods  had  played  him.  He  had  expected,  had  she  arrived 
in  time,  to  have  been  dining  with  his  old  love;  but  as 
^larjorie  sat  down  opposite  to  him  at  the  table  for  two  in 
the  far  corner  of  the  big  room,  he  felt  grateful  for  the 
delay  that  made  the  exchange  possible. 

She,  too,  had  her  emotions  and  they  were  not  unpleasant 
ones.  For  one  to  whom  a  certain  luxury  had  been  a  part 
of  the  daily  order  of  things  to  return  t(j  such  a  scene  of 
life  and  colour  and  attired  in  a  manner  to  show  t(j  ad- 
vantage the  charms  of  her  person  brought  alone  distinct 
satisfaction ;  and  although  her  partner  was  still  wearing  the 
quiet  tweed  suit  he  had  worn  in  the  afternoon,  she  felt 
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that  with  his  easy  bearing  and  distingi'ished  cast  of  fea- 
tures he  did  her  no  discredit. 

"You  know,''  he  was  saying,  "when  I  think  that  but 
for  him  you  would  probably  be  sitting  in  lonely  grandeur 
at  one  end  oi  the  room  and  I  in  similar  splendid  isolation 
at  the  other,  I  can't  somehow  think  so  hardly  of  that  offi- 
cious little  inspector  after  all." 

"I  don't  want  to  think  about  him,"  she  said  with  a 
little  grimace.  "I'd  rather  talk  about  Dicky  if  you 
please." 

"So  should  I,"  he  assented  heartily.  "Dicky's  a  treas- 
ure." 

"That  reminds  me,"  she  said  with  a  sigh,  "that  I  must 
write  to-night  and  let  them  know  that  I  shall  not  be  homo 
when  I  expected.  Dicky  will  be  down  at  to-morrow's 
train  and  he'll  be  greatly  disappointed  when  he  finds  that 
I'm  not  there.  Von  see  I  have  undertaken  to  play  the 
role  (if  fairv  godmother  to  him." 

"A  charming  r«*>le  indeed !"  said  Keith.  "I  congratulate 
vou." 

"One  wouM  have  thought  so."  she  responded  smiling 
somewhat  ruefully;  "but  I  have  found  it  a  rather  arduous 
and  unpleasant  one.  in  its  prt-limiuary  stages  at  least.'' 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  it  was  for  that  that  you 
were  selling  the  diamonds  T'  said  Keith  in  astonishment. 

"The  IJoltons  w(^re  hard  up,"  she  confesseil.  "It  is  only 
fair  to  you  to  tell  you  in  order  that  you  may  know  that 
your  two  thousand  lollars  is  not  in  danger.  I  had  the 
jewels  of  my  own  and  I  had  no  use  for  them  at  present; 
and  the  money  was  needcil.  I  deeidctl  that  I  wouM  have 
the  pleasure  of  plaving  the  fairv  godmother  t-)  Dickv  as 
well." 

Outwardly  Keith  reuiaiiuMl  unniovi'd  Imt  he  felt  that 
a  l'i;ii!  hail  ln'cii  lilted  oil  liis  mind.      Ib'W  euuld  he  ever 
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have  doubted  her?  He  was  relieyed  of  the  necessity  of 
immediate  reply  by  the  approach  of  the  waiter  for  his 
or'ier.     At  her  request  he  ordered  for  both. 

"You  hare  not  told  me  of  what  your  bounties  are  going 
to  consist,"  he  remarked  when  this  weighty  matter  had 
been  disposed  of. 

"After  the  approTed  fashion  -a  fairy  lore,"  she  said 
smiling,  "I  offered  him  three  wishes  and,  to  get  him  to 
s\)eak  his  true  desires,  I  had  to  make  him  think  it  was 
all  make-belieTC.  So  he  declared  for  a  bay  pony  with  a 
long  tail,  a  'twenty-two  rifle'  and  an  illustrated  copy  of 
Peter  Pan." 

"Bravo!  for  Dicky,"  said  Keith;  "but,  of  course,  you 
don't  intend  to  give  him  all  these,  do  you  ?" 

"I  have  them  all  now,"  she  averred  proudly.  "At  least, 
I  have  paid  lor  two  of  them  but  the  pony  will  have  to 
wait  until  the  pawnbroker  man — I  suppose  to  be  correct 
I  should  say  'my  uncle' — is  satisfied  that  both  the  jewels 
auti  the  vendor  are  above  suspicion." 

"If  there  is  any  vacancy  for  a  second  godchild,  please, 
I  think  that  I  would  like  to  apply  for  the  place,"'  he  said 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"You're  too  old  and  you're  too  rich,"  she  objected  with 
mock  seriousness. 

"Hut  you  haven't  bought  the  pony  yet?"  he  askeil. 
"I  bought  hira  this  afternoon  and  he's  down   at  the 
Hoisc  Show  Building.    I  tried  his  paces  myself  and  they 
are  splendid." 

"Siippose  we  go  for  a  ride  to-raorrow  morning,"  he  sug- 
gested. "I  daresay  I  could  hire  a  steed  that  would  carry 
me. 

"Aren't  you  forgetting  the  lady  whom  you  came  down 
to  meet,"  fhe  said,  a  trifle  roguishly. 

"Don't  let'-^  speak  of  her,"  he  said  with  a  frown  and  then 
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a  smile ;  "let  her  be  taboo  alonj;  with  your  Inspector.     It 
will  be  time  enough  to  consider  her  when  she  arrives." 

They  had  finished  the  fish  course  and  she  was  leaning 
back  in  her  chair  enjoying  the  sc-ene  around  her.  Keith 
sat  admiring  the  delicate  flush  of  her  ch('<'k  and  the  white- 
ness of  her  neck  against  the  pink  of  her  dress.  There 
was  something  excjuisitely  graceful  in  the  poise  of  her 
head  and,  apart  from  its  fineness  of  feature  and  harmony 
of  colouring,  something  of  indefinable  charm  in  her  face. 
It  lay  deeper  than  the  mere  physical,  Keith  reflected, 
some  rare  quality  of  personality,  some  subtle  essence  of 
spiritual  beauty  that  looked  out  through  the  deep-blue 
eyes  varying  in  their  hue  like  the  sea  or  sugtrosted  itself 
in  the  sensitive  line  of  her  mobile  mouth,  or  in  the 
winning  grace  of  her  smile.  This  was  the  first  time  really 
that  he  had  had  a  chance  tf»  speak  to  her  under  c<mdition3 
that  were  favourable;  and  the  attraction  that  he  liad  felt 
towards  her  before,  he  now  realised  to  be  greatly  strength- 
ened. Slie  had  piit  aside  the  air  of  reserve  with  which  she 
had  forJiierly  treated  him — the  distant  politeness  which 
one  exhibits  towards  an  acquaintance  of  whose  intentions 
one  is  doubtful — for  the  confiding  intim.acy  of  a  friend 
Yet  underneath  the  soft  feminine  charm  of  her  manner 
which  he  found  so  delightful,  there  was  an  ease  of  bearing 
and  a  poise  unusual  in  a  young  girl.  Tie  was  grateful, 
too,  for  the  (juiet  way  in  which  she  had  accepted  what  was 
a  difficult  situation  for  both  of  them,  without  fuss  or  af- 
fectation, and  so  had  tlcme  away  with  a  large  part  of  its 
unpleasantness. 

"Do  you  know."  she  said,  "that  I  feel  almost  as  if  I 
were  in  a  <lream.  My  life  has  been  so  different  since  I 
came  out  to  this  country,  so  quiet  and  uneventful ;  and  now, 
to-<lay,  so  much  seems  to  have  happened  and  I  can  hardly 
believe  the  reality  of  it  all.     There  is  a  something  about 
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this  citv,  you  know,  with  its  lovely  harbour  and  magnificent 
numntains  all  around — a  glamour  that  seems  to  thrill  me 
someh'  w.  I  have  never  had  exactly  the  same  feeling  with  a 
Eur(>iK?an  city  and  I  have  been  in  a  great  many  of  them." 

"It  is  the  glamour  of  the  new  to  one  who  has  only  had 
to  do  with  the  older  lands,"  suggested  Keith.  "I  still  have 
the  same  feeling  when  J  look  from  my  fnmt  veranda  at 
home  I  way  ut  to  the  Golden  Ears  and  tin-  Blue  Moun- 
tains, with  the  great  forests  about  their  slopes;  and  when 
I  think  that  the  (iolden  Ears  were  climbed  for  the  first 
time  a  year  or  so  ago  and  that  the  Blue  Mountains  are 
unreached  as  yet  except  by  a  few  darinr  prospectors,  I 
feel  a  thrill  too.     It  is  the  lure  of  thii  unknown." 

"Yes,  I  have  felt  that  thrill  myself,"  she  said,  and  her 
face  was  touched  with  a  shade  of  sadness,  "when  the 
sun  WHS  shining  and  my  heart  was  light;  but  when  the 
shadows  fall,  and  one  is  homesick  or  dejected,  the  loneli- 
ness of  these  unpeopled  places  is  apt  to  fill  one  with  awe 
and  depression." 

"When  I  get  that  sort  of  feeling,"  said  Keith  with  a 
laugh.  "I  go  and  cut  down  a  tree  or  dig  out  a  stump  and 
work  it  off  my  system  that  way.  Nature  is  always  preach- 
ing to  us.    As  Lowell  says : 

'Afiainst  our  fallen  and  traitor  lives, 
The  great  winds  utter  prophecies;' 

but  it  doesn't  do  to  listen  to  them  or  we  are  likely  to 
lose  heart.     Myself,  I  try  to  see  her  sunny  side." 

"That  is  the  best  way,  no  doubt,"  she  agreed.  "The  pes- 
simist is  never  a  valuaV)le  member  of  the  community.  I 
am  fond  of  Emerson's  clieery  philosophy.  'The  carrion 
in  the  sun,'  he  says,  'will  convert  itself  into  grass  and 
flowers  and  man  though  in  jails  or  on  gibbets  is  on  his 
way  to  all  that  is  good  and  true.'  " 

"Yes,  'tis  a  fine  creed.     What  a  boon  such  men  as  he 
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have  boon  to  tlieir  fellows !  What  an  encouragement  when 
things  are  going  wrong,  Stevenson  was  another.  His  own 
life  was  full  of  suffering  but  all  that  he  gave  out  was  full 
of  sweetness  and  light.  Poor  old  Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand, 
prophet  and  seer  as  he  was,  gives  most  people  the  blues." 

"But  look  what  is  going  on  in  the  West,"  he  said  break- 
ing oflF  and  pointing  out  through  the  window  where  the 
8<'tting  sun  was  suffusing  the  sky  with  a  crimson  glow. 
"lA't  us  go  down  to  English  Bay  and  go  out  in  a  canoe 
for  an  hour  or  so." 

"Oh,  I  have  never  been  in  a  canoe,"  she  said,  but  her 
face  fell.  "I  think  that  I  had  better  not  go,  however,  thank 
you,"  she  went  on  and  her  tone  was  one  of  regret;  "I 
must  write  to  Dicky,  you  know." 

"Please,"  he  begged.  "You  can  write  Dicky  when  you 
come  back.  Take  pity  on  my  loneliness  in  a  strange  city. 
It  would  be  positively  criminal  to  waste  this  lovely  evening 
in  a  stuffy  hotel  bedroom.  Such  a  night  and  the  oppor- 
tunity may  never  come  again,"  and  Keith  thought  with  a 
pang  of  Patricia  speeding  rapidly  westward  on  the  train. 

"I  hardly  think  I  ought,"  she  said  but  her  tone  was  less 
decided. 

"You've  never  known  the  charms  of  English  Bay  at  sun- 
down," he  said,  waxing  eloquent,  "the  shimmering  tints 
of  crimson  and  violet  and  yellow  and  gold ;  the  opalescent 
splendours  as  the  radiance  gradually  dies  away;  the  dark 
blues  and  purples  of  the  hills  outlined  against  the  sky; 
the  flickering  lights  of  the  fishing  boats  away  out  near 
the  horizon ;  and  then,  landward,  the  beach  full  of  people 
and  behind,  the  town  all  cheery  with  its  street  lamps  and 
its  countless  gleaming  windows." 

"It  sounds  alluring,"  she  said  with  a  smile. 

"The  winds  are  calling  and  the  summer  moon,"  he 
softly  urged.     "Come." 


CHAPTER  XXin 

80  gilently  vre  two 

Lounge  in  our  atUl  oanof. 
Nor  fate  nor  fortwie  mattert  to  u»  now; 

So  lonff  as  ve  alone 
May  call  this  dream  our  otm, 

The  bretje  may  die,  the  sail  moi/  droop, 
We  core  not  when  «  \ow. 

PAUUNK  JoHNSOlf. 


"It  is  everything  that  you  said  for  it  and  a  hundred 
times  more,"  said  Marjorie  with  enthusiasm. 

They  had  paddled  away  past  Second  Beach  with  its 
crescent  of  yellow  sand  and  its  dainty  pavilion  nestling 
against  the  trees ;  and  then  out  as  far  as  Ferguson  Point 
skirting  the  wooded  shores  of  Stanley  Park  on  which  they 
could  see  every  now  and  then  the  bright  lights  of  a  motor 
passing  along  the  driveway.  Then  they  had  turned  sea- 
ward for  half  a  mile  or  so  and  made  a  detour  and  now 
they  were  again  approaching  the  Beach  and  the  Prome- 
nade Pier  they  had  left 

She  reclined  on  pillows  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe  while 
he  knelt  upright  in  the  stem  looking  down  on  her,  pad- 
dling with  long,  easy  strokes  that  appeared  to  require 
but  slight  elTort  and  yet  carried  the  light  craft  along  at  a 
fair  rate  of  speed.  He  had  doffed  hat  and  coat  and  rolled 
up  his  sleeves  and  when  she  looked  at  him  as  she  needs 
must  at  times,  and  noted  tlio  easy,  rhythmic  swing  of  his 
arms,  the  play  of  the  muscles  beneath  the  white  skin  and 
the  strong,  clean-cut   face  browned   with   the   sun,   she 
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could  not  but  admit  to  herself  that  ho  made  a  fi^re  pic- 
turesijiK^  enough  to  l»e  in  full  hainiunv  with  the  scene  and 
the  craft  that  hore  them,  itself  light  and  graceful  enough 
for  a  fniry  shallop. 

"Then  I  am  a  hundred  times  re\varde<l  to  know  that  it 
has  your  approval,"  he  <aid,  smiling  down  upon  her. 

•'And  the  night  is  perfect,"  she  contiimed,  with  a  sigh  of 
contcntiiicnt.  "That  dim  outline  of  land  on  the  horizon 
might  well  he  that  of  'the  fortunate  isles'!  the  fabulous 
islands  of  the  blessed." 

"Yes.  or  you  might  call  it  Ultima  Thule,  although  it  is 
hardly  distant  enough.  That  is  Vancouver  Island  ;  and  the 
islanders  themselves  would  willingly  uphold  the  truth  of 
your  conjecture.  For  they  claim  wonderful  things  for  it 
in  the  way  of  climate  and  resources." 

"And  those  flickering  lights  are  fishing  boats,  arc  they?" 
she  queried.  "It  is  a  strange  enough  life  to  be  out  that 
way  all  night  iK-neath  the  stars,"  she  mused.  "And  yet  I 
suppose  a  happy  one.  Not  much  to  fret  one  so  long  as 
the  weather  keeps  line." 

"At  least,  a  more  eventful  life  than  that  of  the  light- 
house keeper  over  there,"  said  Keith,  nodding  towards 
where  Point  Atkinson  flashed  its  intermittent  beam  across 
the  water. 

"Not  a  more  inspiring  one  though,  I  should  think.  It 
must  be  grand  to  think  that  week  in,  week  out  through 
sunshine  and  tempest  one  remains  steadfast  keeping  the 
light  burning  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  all  that 
pass." 

"Yes.  in  one  way,  it  is  a  godlike  vocation;  but  oh, 
so  lonely  for  a  mere  human  being." 

She  was  silent  for  a  while,  gazing  wistfully  across  the 
water. 

"Loneliness  is  a  terrible  thing  after  all.       I  did  not 
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realise  it  until  J  left  home  to  come  out  here.  I  had 
never  been  among  strangers  before." 

"You  certainly  must  have  thought  me  a  brute  that 
night  1  drove  you  up,"  said  Keith,  squirming  inwardly 
at  the  remembrance.  ^^ 

"I  certainly  thought  vou  were  condescendmg,  and  she 
smileil  up  at' him.  "1  had  heard  of  the  superior  airs  of 
the  Englishman  abroad  on  the  journey  over  but  I  did  not 
think  I  was  so  soon  to  experience  them." 

"But  you  are  English  yourself,  are  you  not  ?"  he  said. 

"No.  i  was  born  in  Scotland  and  my  family  is  Scottish, 
i'.lthough  I  have  lived  most  of  my  life  in  Englan<l." 

It  was  on  Keith's  tongue  to  ask  more  but  he  restrained 
himself,  feeling  that  it  was  for  her  to  give,  not  for  him 
to  solicit  her  conti.lence.     But  she  turned  away  from  the 

subject. 

"1  have  heard  canoeing  spoken  of  as  the  poetry  of  mo- 
tion," she  remarked;  "now  I  can  recognise  the  aptness 
..f  the  phrase.  Lying  here  in  this  glorious  summer  twi- 
light, it  seems  hard  to  realise  that  one  must  go  back  to  the 
-rim  realities  of  life.  You  have  given  me  great  enjoy- 
mcnt  to-night." 

It  was  now  so  dim  that  he  could  not  clearly  see  her 
features;  but  there  was  a  note  of  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment in  her  voice  that  made  his  heart  leap  to  hear  it. 
There  was  a  somethng  of  intimacy  too,  for  which  he  was 
glad.  He  wondered  if,  by  the  grim  realities  of  life,  she 
was  thinking  of  Inspector  Brown,  but  he  had  not  the 
hardihood  to  ask.  That  some  sorrow  or  anxiety  was  troub- 
ling her,  was  evident,  however. 

They  had  now  come  quite  close  to  the  beach  again  and 
Keith  swung  the  cani*  round  broadside-on  to  it  and  stopped 
their  way,  so  that  she  could  have  a  view. 

Numerous  bathers  were  still  swimming  about  or  div- 
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ing  from  the  high  platform  of  the  raft  or  sKding  swiftly 
(lowTi  the  chute,  their  wet  bodies  glistening  white  iu  the 
nKM.nlight,  while  launchea  and  rowboatri  and  dainty  canoos 
glided  slowly  iu  and  out  among  them.  At  one  end  of  the 
beach,  on  a  tiny  stage  erected  with  it«  back  to  the  sea, 
the  Pierrots  were  entertaining  their  nightly  audience 
spread  out  on  the  sand  and  thronging  the  high  bank  before 
them ;  and  at  the  other,  round  a  huge  bonfire  of  driftwix)d, 
a  group  of  small  boys  in  their  bathing  suits  toasted  their 
shivering  bodies,  gleaming  like  copper  in  the  glow  of  its 
blaze.  The  lK)ulevard  alwve  it  all  was  thronged  with  peo- 
ple, carriages  and  motors;  and  in  the  bandstand  beyond, 
a  band  was  playing  and  tiie  strains,  softi'ned  by  the 
distance,  soun.h.'d  sweetly  over  the  water.  The  air  was 
"Believe  Me  if  All  Those  Endearing  Young  Charms," 
Moore's  tine  old  ballad. 

Both  remained  silent  for  a  while  drinking  in  the  beauty 
of  the  spectacle  and  listening  to  the  haunting  cadences  of 
the  meloily.     Keith  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Those  youngsters  by  the  fire  are  having  a  glorious  time ; 
all  through  the  summer  every  night  you  see  them  roasting 
and  shivering  at  the  same  time,"  he  said.  "That  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  Dick  would  enjoy.  That  reminds  me,  too," 
the  sight  of  the  ring  of  Cupids  had  recalled  his  jest  with 
Dicky,  "if  you  are  taking  a  gun  to  him,  I  must  take  him  a 
bow  and  arrows." 

As  soon  as  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth,  he  remem- 
bered that  Dick  had  repeated  his  playful  remark  about 
his  message  making  him  worthy  of  wings  and  a  bow  and 
arrows  to  Marjorie  on  the  night  of  the  dance  during  the 
ride  home ;  and  that  ?he  had  probably  made  a  shrewd  guess 
at  the  application.  He  instantly  reviled  himself  for  his 
carelessness  but  hoped  the  remark  would  pass  unnoticed. 

The  hope,  however,  was  but  shortlived.     The  girl  had. 
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indeed,  been  quick  to  take  n.>tc;  and  all  the  humiliation 
that  she  had  Mi,  the  ni^ht  of  the  dance,  after  she  had 
found  that  Keith  had  taken  her  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton, came  back  to  hor.  The  remarks  about  him  made 
by  the  girl  she  had  met,  and  Dicky's  naivo  betrayal  of  the 
liUle  jest  about  the  latter's  being  the  little  god  of  love- 
all  the  indignation  and  injury  to  her  pride  she  had  felt 
at  the  time— came  back  to  her.  Then  the  contempt  she 
had  felt  when  told  by  Forrest  Eaton  h'.w  Mr.  Leicester 
had  punished  the  boy,  evidently  for  having  given  away 
the  secret  the  night  k'fore,  passed  through  her  mind. 

She  had  not  done  right,  she  felt,  in  coming  out  alone 
in  this  way  with  a  man  she  hardly  knew,  and  of  whom, 
in  spite  of  a  charm  of  manner  and  a  real  likeableness 
which  she  could  not  deny,  she  had  reason  to  entertain 
grave  doubts.  Staying  alone  in  a  strange  city  without  any 
chaiKjron  or  pr-ti-ctor,  she  had  the  more  need  to  walk 
circumspectly.  Circumstances  extraordinary  had  forced 
her  to  accept  a  favour  from  him  and  a  certain  amount  of 
his  companv  as  well  for  several  days,  at  least;  and  it 
came  to  her  now  for  the  first  time  with  some  force,  that 
the  situation  was  one  which  called  for  the  exercise  of  the 

utmost  prudence. 

•'It  is  getting  late  I  am  afraid,  and  time  we  were  get- 
ting home,'*  she  said;  and  slight  as  was  the  change  in  her 
tone  he  did  not  fail  to  mark  it.  The  friendly  note  of  in- 
timacy had  gone. 

Ho  did  not  waste  time  in  argument  but  turning  the  head 
of  the  canoe  paddled  slowly  to  the  pier  where  they  were 
soon  landed.  They  took  the  car  to  the  hotel  and  little 
was  said  on  the  way  back.  As  she  said  good-night  at  the 
elevator,  she  thanked  him  for  the  enj.mnent  of  the  eve- 
ning; but  he  felt  that  there  was  a  constraint  in  her  man- 
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ner  and  her  words  were  perfunctory  rather  than  the 
spontaneous  express' on  of  her  feelings. 

So  in  the  halc^  n  hours  of  sweet  companionship  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  maid,  the  honey  is  often  of  a  sudden 
made  bitter  by  the  gall.  The  very  purity  and  the  intensity 
of  the  joy  occasioned  by  the  pair's  mutual  presence,  the 
very  ecstasy  of  the  glamour  that  surrounds  the  first  (hiwu- 
ing  of  love's  passion,  makes  the  danger  of  reaction  the 
greater.  There  is  all  the  fairy-like  beauty  of  the  but- 
terfly's wing  but  with  all  its  tenuous  fragility;  all  its 
shimmering  iridescence  in  the  sunlight  but  with  its  ten- 
dency to  droop  dull  and  lustreless  under  the  unfriendly 
rain.  Keith  had  something  of  this  in  bis  mind  as  he 
sought  the  solace  of  a  cigar  in  the  smoking-room.  Their 
hour  of  companionship  in  the  soft  suiinner  twilight  had 
been  so  sweet,  so  perfect  in  the  sense  of  a  complete  accord 
of  sympathies  between  them  and  in  the  idyllic  environ- 
ment of  sea  and  sky  and  balmy  evening  breeze.  And  then 
to  end  so  disappointingly!  It  hud  been  like  a  jarring  dis- 
cord at  the  close  of  a  strain  of  sweet  music. 

The  same  shimmering  opal  sea,  the  same  summer  sky 
and  the  same  girl  sitting  in  the  canoe  beside  him — would 
it  ever  come  again,  he  wondered ;  and  sighed  as  he  threw 
away  his  cigar  and  rose  to  seek  his  room. 

And  Marjorie,  too,  couched  in  her  chamber  by  the 
turret,  like  some  mediaeval  maiden,  in  the  great  hostelry 
teeming  with  its  multitudinous  guests,  what  were  her 
thoughts  as  she  looked  out  over  the  city  with  its  twinkling 
lights  and  the  quiet  Inlet  to  the  great  mountain  barrier 
across  the  northern  sky  ?  Something  there  was  in  them,  no 
doubt,  of  similar  disappointment,  of  a  sense  of  rude  awak- 
ening from  a  pleasant  dream.  She,  Ukk  had  had  her  emo- 
tions and  her  heart  throbbed  with  unwonted  thrills  and 
was  stirred  by  a  strange  disquietude. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

TFrite  till  your  ink  be  dry ;  and  with  your  teara 
Moist  it  again;  and  frame  some  feeling  lirte, 
That  may  discover  such  integrity. 

Shakespeabx. 

The  next  morning,  to  Keith's  distress,  Marjorie  sent 
down  word  that  she  was  going  to  breakfast  in  her  room. 
He  had  hoped  that  the  night  would  bring  counsel,  and  she 
would  be  ready  to  forget  the  displeasure  occasioned  by 
his  unfortunate  reference. 

''There's  something  she  hasn't  forgiven  me  for  yet;  and 
I  can't  just  make  up  my  mind  what  it  is,"  he  thought  to 
himself  as  he  sat  at  his  breakfast  and,  in  spite  of  his  per- 
plexity, did  ample  justice  to  a  plate  of  bacon  and  eggs, 
not  to  mention  the  grape  fruit,  porridge  and  hotcakes.  *I 
shall  have  it  out  with  her,  anyway,  the  first  opportunity, 
and  clear  the  air.    I  can't  afford  to  lose  any  time." 

Marjorie  on  her  side  had  not  slept  much  through  the 
night  and  the  headache  that  she  pleaded  was  no  sham  one. 
There  had  been  another  of  these  annoying  altercations 
going  on  inside  of  her.  This  time  it  was  l)etween  her  heart 
and  her  reason ;  and  the  two  of  them  had  been  hard  at  it, 
all  night  long. 

"You  are  letting  yourself  be  affected  by  this  young 
farmer  who  is  continually  thrusting  himself  in  your  way," 
scolded  Reason. 

"He  has  been  kind  to  me  and  I  can  not  be  altogether 
rude  to  him  in  return,  can  I  ?"  said  her  heart  in  defence. 

"You  will  find  yourself  caught  before  you  know  it. 
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The  fellow,  very  likely,  is  just  amusing  himself  with  you; 
if  what  Miss  Arhuthnot  told  you  is  true,"  scoflFed  Reason. 
"I  don't  believe  it.  Mr.  Leicester  is  a  gentleman  if 
appearances  go  for  anything.  Ilis  manner,  his  conver- 
sation and  his  kindly  tact,  everything  shows  it,"  answered 
Heart  with  some  warmth. 

'^^luch  kindliness  he  showed  when  he  thrashed  poor 
Dicky  for  giving  his  secrets  away,"  nagged  Reason  again. 

"There  may  have  been  some  cause  for  it  that  you  don't 
know  of,"  urged  Heart;  and  so  the  two  went  on. 

However,  in  the  end  Reason  had  the  liest  of  it  for  Mar- 
jorie  did  not  go  down  to  breakfast ;  and  when  Keith  tele- 
phoned, I  'ter  he  had  finished  his,  to  ask  if  she  was  going 
out  with  him,  she  said  no.  She  had  a  bad  headache  and 
she  did  not  know  whether  she  would  be  down  to  lunch 
either.  Her  tone  was  so  cold  that  he  had  not  the  heart 
to  argue  the  matter  with  her ;  and  so  he  hung  up  the  tube 
and  went  into  the  writing  room,  nmch  cast  down. 

He  felt  sure  that  the  headache  was  simply  a  subterfuge. 
Patricia  had  been  subject  to  headaches  of  this  kind  and 
he  had  learned  to  dread  them.  A  headache  was  so  often  a 
euphemism  for  the  sulks. 

He  thought  that  he  would  write  her  a  few  ^ines  asking 
what  he  had  d  ne  to  offend  her;  but  after  making  one  or 
two  attempts,  he  gave  it  up.  He  could  not  strike  just  the 
note  that  he  wanted. 

All  at  once,  he  had  an  idea. 

''I'll  write  her  in  rhyme,"  he  said  to  himself,  "in  a 
h  morons  strain  that  will  make  her  laugh.  She  can't 
hold  her  anger  if  she  laughs.  That's  good  psychology.  I 
used  to  write  half-way  dec<mt  verse  at  college  and  what's 
the  good  of  an  Oxford  education  if  it  can't  help  a  fellow 
out  in  a  crisis  like  this." 

He  decided  that  the  ballade  form  was  the  most  suitable 
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for  the  tone,  half  jesting  half  in  eame3t,  that  he  wished  to 
adopt ;  and  burying  himself  at  a  table  over  in  the  comer 
of  the  room,  in  an  hour  or  so  he  had  produced  the  follow- 
ing: 

To  Coventry  I'm  gent  to  pine 

And  lonely  here  I  mu»t  remain 
Until  your  pity  shall  incline 

To  call  me  to  your  aide  again: 
It  would  not  give  me  ho.lf  the  pain — 

For  pain  there  is,  one  can't  deny — 
One's  penance  one  would  not  complain 

If  one  hut  knew  the  reason  why! 

A  place  of  punishment  condign 

Enough  to  make  one  go  insane; 
The  streets  all  bare;  no  face,  in  fine 

To  cheer  one;  just  as  if  again 
The  fair  Godiva  did  ordain 

All  stay  indoors  till  she  pass  by; 
To  kiss  the  rod  one  would  be  fain 

If  one  but  knew  the  reason  why! 

One  might  be  bold  and  send  a  line 

And  put  the  question  plump  and  plain, 
Just  what  has  been  the  crime?  and  sign 

And  take  the  risk  of  her  disdain: 
One  might  get  one's  recall  again — 

/*  would  be  worth  one's  while  to  try— 
At  .jast,  it  tcould  assuage  the  pain 

If  one  but  knew  the  reason  why! 

And  90,  at  risk  of  your  disdain, 

I  write  to  say  with  many  a  ftigh 
That  it  would  really  ease  one's  t'tin 

If  one  but  knew  the  reason  wny! 


"Keith,  my  boy,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  folded  it  up 
and  placed  it  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  Miss  Colquhoun, 
"I'm  afraid  you're  in  a  bad  way  to  be  writing  verse  to  a 
lady  at  your  time  of  life.  It  might  be  all  right  in  a  boy 
of  twenty;  but  at  twenty-nine,  it's  a  very  grave  and  seri- 
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He  dispatched  the  letter  by  a  bell-boy  with  instructions 
to  wait  for  an  answer.  It  was  not  very  long  in  coming. 
The  lady  said  she  would  be  down  to  lunch  at  one  o'clock, 
the  boy  said ;  and  be  was  roundly  astonished  at  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  tip. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

A  lovely  ladie  rode  him  faire  beside. 


Spenszb. 


"I  WA8  wondering  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  give 
me  an  answer  to  my  note  of  this  morning,"  said  Keith 
that  afternoon  to  Marjorie  as  they  rode  slowly  along  past 
the  buffalo  enclosure  and  the  Yacht  Club  quarters  in 
Stanley  Park. 

They  had  lunched  together  without  a  word  having  been 
said  about  his  verses  or  the  circumstances  that  evoked 
them.  Both  had  felt  that  an  explanation  of  some  kind 
was  inevitable.  The  girl  desired  to  put  it  off  as  long  as 
possible,  while  Keith  did  not  want  to  ask  for  it  in  the 
diuing-room  where  there  were  so  many  eyes  around  them. 
After  lunch,  .'  "v  had  gone  down  to  the  Horse  Show  Build- 
ing where  Puck,  the  bay  pony,  had  been  examined  and 
duly  approved  by  Keith  before  being  saddled.  Mr.  Cal- 
laghan  had  also  produced  a  fine  black  thoroughbred  called 
''the  Cid"  on  which  Keith  was  now  mounted. 

"I  see  that  Horace  was  not  the  only  farmer  poet," 
she  temporised,  patting  the  glossy  neck  of  the  little  horse. 

"Horace,  at  least,  I  fancy  was  tix>  much  the  courtier, 
too  much  the  man  of  the  world,  to  be  always  putting  hi.4 
foot  in  it  like  me." 

She  shot  a  fleeting,  roguish  gknce  at  him  from  under 
her  long  eyelashes. 

"Maylx3  he  was  better  tempered,"  she  hazarded. 

"He  was  only  a  sort  of  gentleman  farmer,"  said  Keith 
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in  deprecation;  "and  didn't  have  anytliinj:  to  try  his 
temper.  Now,  if  he  had  hml  to  do  some  land-olearing.  ho 
might  have  been  bad-tempered  too.  He  never  had  to  di<j; 
out  a  cedar  stump  or  wrestle  with  vine-maple;  or  he 
wouldn't  have  written  so  philosophically." 

*'It  seems  to  me  that  I  remember  one  of  the  odea  where 
he  describes  how  he  narrowly  escaped  Icin":  killed  by  a 
tree  falling  cm  top  of  him,"  she  demurred. 

''Aha!"  said  Keith  to  himself,  "so  she  knows  Horace 
as  well  as  that,  does  she  ?  I'm  afraid,  Mrs.  Dalr\Tnple, 
we  shall  have  to  throw  aside  your  housekeeper's  daiicrhter 
hypothesis  and  seek  for  something  more  in  keeping  with 
the  phenomena.  Indeed,  I  discarded  it  long  ago  I'm 
afraid." 

"I  see  you  know  your  Horace,"  he  said  aloud ;  "but  if 
you  know  him  so  intimately,  you  will  remember  that  he 
wasn't  very  goixl  tempered  over  it — in  fact,  he  cursed  the 
tree  and  the  man  that  planted  it  as  well.  However,  we're 
getting  away  from  the  question  I'm  afraid." 

She  did  not  spi'ak,  but  her  lingers  were  busy  plaiting  the 
mane  of  her  horse  who  was  arching  his  neck  proudly  as  if 
pleased  at  the  honour. 

"You  know  it  has  often  appeared  to  me,"  Keith  went 
on  reflectively,  "that  the  average  chap  like  myself,  when 
he  presumes  to  enjoy  the  companionship  of  the  other 
sex,  amid  their  finer  perceptions  and  quicker  intuitions, 
is  jiist  like  a  frolicsome  young  St.  Bernard  in  a  drawing- 
room  full  of  china  and  costly  bric-a-brac.  He  means  well, 
but  he  does  not  realise  the  damage  and  destruction  he  is 
doing." 

"I  fear  you  are  speaking  in  irony,"  she  said,  still  keep- 
ing her  eyes  turned  down. 

"Xot  at  all ;  I  am  speaking  in  earnest,"  he  affirmed. 
"Last  night  we  were  getting  on  splendidly  and  I  thought 
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that  my  past  Mundors  had  hocn  forgiven;  and  then  I  8aid 
something  and,  in  a  moment,  you  were  as  <listant  as  tho 
poles.  Again,  on  tlie  train  you  wouhl  searcely  speak  to 
me  at  all." 

*"I  was  uupardonahly  rude,"  she  confessed;  ''and  I  was 
sorry  afterwards.  We  are  enatnres  of  impulse,  y(>u 
know,  and  we  «lo  things  without  thinking;  lat<T  we  suffer 
agonies  of  remorse." 

"Yes,  hut  there  was  some  reason  hehind  tl,e  itnpulse; 
if  one  hut  knew  the  reasun  why,"  he  (piotrd.  "The  ae- 
eused — or  I  should  say  the  convicted,  I  su})pose,  in  this 
case — has  a  right  to  know  the  nature  of  the  charge  against 
him." 

"I  have  apologised."  she  said  and  there  was  a  slight 
tremor  in  her  voice:  "surely  that  is  sufficient.  Y.ai  pay 
t''0  much  attcntii'ti  to  a  silly  girl's  whims  and  fancies. 
We  are  losing  all  the  heauty  of  this  hwely  scenery." 

'"I'ui  Sorry  to  he  so  ohstinate,"  he  persisted;  "hut  if 
there  is  any  misai>prehension  in  your  mind,  I  should  like 
to  clear  it  up.  Yesterday  in  the  train,  now,  just  what 
made  you  snuh  me  so  unmercifully  when  I  was  trying  to 
he  as  civil  as  I  could  V 

"Well,  if  you  will  have  it."  she  said,  turning  round  to 
look  at  him,  "I  was  anirrv  hccause  vou  thrashed  Dickv." 

Keith  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 

"Because  I  thrashed  Dicky  I"  he  repeated  wonderingly, 
and  then  he  laughed  softly.  There  was  no  sign  in  his 
maimei'  of  the  confusion  which  she  had  dreaded,  yet  ex- 
pected to  see.  "Who  told  you  tliat  I  tlirashed  Dicky  f' 
he  asked.     "Xot  the  boy  himself,  I'm  sure." 

"Oh  no,  not  Dicky,  of  course,"  .sho  hastened  to  say; 
"but  some  one  saw  it  and  told  me.  It  was  in  confidence, 
you  see." 

"And  so  I  was  to  be  sent  to  Coventry  without  the 
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clianoo  to  say  a  word  in  rny  dcfciifo."   ho  complained. 
"Now  was  that  fair  play,  do  yon  think  <'' 

"It  (lid  not  seem  to  nie  that  there  could  he  any  defence," 
alio  returned  ;  hut  her  tone  ha<l  a  shade  of  indecision.  The 
thou-rht  was  Ixirne  in  upon  her  that  perhaps  there  was 
some  mistake:  and  it  made  her  coM  with  ap[)re}iension. 

"And  to  think  that  in  certain  of  the  United  States  they 
have  the  ladies  sittinjr  on  the  Jury!"  he  cried  in  mock 
despair.  "l)i<k,  the  injured  party  himself,  did  not  bear 
any  malice,  did  he  (" 

"Before,  he  used  to  talk  nhmt  you  all  the  time,"  she 
replied;  "and  since  that,  he's  never  mentioned  your  name 
to  me  once." 

"Ah  well,  there  was  a  reason  for  that,"  said  Keith; 
"but  we're  still  as  friendly  as  ever.  Dut  why  in  all  the 
world,"  he  went  on  with  a  puzzled  air,  "why  shouM  I, 
of  all  people,  thrash  Dicky  ^" 

"I — 1  thouirht  that  you  had  b(>eii  jnmishins;  him  for 
having  given  you  away,"  she  stammenil  painfully,  "for 
having  h't  it  out  that — that  his  mother  had  asked  vou  to 
take  luv.  that  night.  I  couldn't  think  of  any  other  reason 
vou  could  have," 

"But  it  was  Forrest  Eaton  that  gave  Dicky  the  beating," 
he  said  taking  pity  on  her  distress  and  hastening  to  turn 
the  subject  into  a  channel  that  would  be  less  j)ainful  to 
her.  "The  young  bully  set  upon  him  down  by  the  creek — 
at  least  he  began  to  tease  poor  Dicky  who  was  a  bit  (biwn  in 
the  mouth  anyway — and  the  youngster  started  to  go  for 
him.  Forrest,  however,  managed  to  get  Dicky  down  and 
then  liammered  him  until  Ca-sar  came  along  and  scared 
him  off." 

"Oh,  what  a  shame!"  said  Marjorio  forgetting  her  own 
discomfiture  in  her  indignation,  "Then  he  was  Iving  to 
me !     It  was  lie  that  blamed  it  upon  you.     I  hated  to  be- 
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licvo  it ;  I  (luplit  to  have  known  you  k'ttcr,"  she  concluded 
contritely,  '"hut  I  never  imagined  the  boy  would  tell  a  Ho 
about  it." 

"'Give  a  dog  a  bad  name!'  you  know,"  Keith  quoted 
with  a  smile.  "Never  mind,  though;  next  time  I  ho|>G 
that  you  will  know  me  better.  I  have  {)Ienty  of  faults,  but 
I  really  think  that  vindictivcness  is  not  <me  of  them." 

"Vou  are  certainly  proving  it  now,"  she  faid  humbly. 

She  was  thinking  of  the  nidcness  he  li.id  borne  from 
her,  the  snubs  and  the  slights;  and  through  them  all  ho 
had  Inen  invariably  courteous  and  forlnjaring.  She  hated 
to  contemplate  wliat  he  nuist  have  thought  of  her.  .\ow 
under  this  culminating  insult  it  was  evident  that  he  bore 
her  no  malice.  She  felt  profoundly  grateful  that  he  had 
passed  it  over  so  lightly. 

*'I  can  only  say  how  sorry  I  am,"  she  said  at  last,  "and 
offer  to  do  jK-nance.     I  am  on  my  knees  before  yon." 

"Do  you  submit  yourself  unreservedly  for  sentenced' 
he  asked  smiling. 

"Unreservedly,"  she  answered. 

"But  before  1  pronounce  it.  I  must  know  whether  this 
was  all  that  you  had  against  me  or  was  there  anything 
else,"  he  pressed. 

"There  was  nothing  else,"  she  assured  him.  "Of  course, 
wlien  I  came  to  my  sober  senses,  I  could  not  blame  you  for 
vour  kindness  in  takini;  me  to  the  dance.  It  was  not 
vour  fault  that  vou  were  asked  to  do  so;  and  it  was  <mly 
my  pride  that  made  me  so  rude  over  the  matter." 

She  thought  of  what  Miss  Arbuthnot  had  told  her,  b\it 
she  now  put  no  faith  in  that  young  lady's  words.  She 
felt  that  they  would  prove  false;  just  as  this  (;ther  thing 
had  turned  otit  to  be  a  mistake. 

'•Mv  st'Titence   is  thi--   tliciu"  said   Keith,  "that  while 
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you  an'  in  town,  you  must  permit  mo  to  show  you  some 
of  the  iK-auty  siM)ts;  an(l  when  you  go  hack  to  Portia ke, 
you  will  h)  ahle  to  tell  Diek  all  alnrnt  it." 

"Shall  we  try  a  i;;allop  T'  suggested  Marjorie. 
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By  thr  far  Wrirtrm  $ra,  nrar  ihc  bend  of  thr   bay, 

Wfure  the  hush  of  the  wild  meeta  the  sonij  of  the  tjpray, 

In  ruiture'»  rich  xestmentx    an  Eden  arrayed, 
Sanctuary  mine,  tweet  StMley  Glade. 

Capt.  Chablks  Eodix. 

She  tlrepa  between  the  wumntaina  (md  the  tea, 
In  that  great  Abbey  of  the  getting  tun; 

A  princeM,  poet,  woman — three  in  one; 
And  fine  in  every  meaawre  of  the  three. 

Wilson  MacDonald. 

Mabjoeie's  heart  felt  as  if  a  weight  had  been  lifu-d 
from  it  by  Keith's  explanation  and  in  the  balmy  air ^f 
the  summer  afternoon  with  the  sea  and  the  mountains 
all  arounil  and  Puck  full  of  spirit  and  fire  beneath  her, 
she  prepared  to  enjoy  the  afternoon  to  the  full. 

It  was  true  that  her  circumstances  were  such  as  might 
well  cause  her  anxiety,  had  she  been  one  of  those  people 
that  are  always  ready  to  meet  trouble  half-way.  She  lay 
under  suspicion  of  the  police  and  was  liable  to  be  ar- 
rested at  any  time  should  the  detectives  repent  of  their 
clenicucy;  and  although  conscious  of  her  own  innocence 
she  knew  that  she  would  be  released  again,  still  the  pos- 
sibility was  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  To  appeal  to 
her  people  for  help  in  such  an  extremity,  after  the  way 
in  which  she  had  left  them,  she  felt,  would  be  an  alterna- 
tive almost  as  humiliating  as  arrest. 

In  spite  of  this  possibility,  however,  that  lay  at  the 
back  of  her  consciousness,  she  did  not  allow  herself  to  bo 
cast  down.    Xutwithstanding  her  sheltered  upbringing  she 
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had  dovcloped  somehow  or  other  a  character  of  con'^iderablo 
self-reliance  and  strength,  which  with  her  coininir  to  Can- 
ada had  been  further  developed  h_v  liei-  experiences  and 
the  wav  .she  had  met  them.  For  all  her  repose  of  manner, 
she  was  full  of  the  glorious  vitality  of  youth;  and  perhaps 
the  kn(nvledge  of  peril  just  past  or  still  imminent  added 
a  zest  and  a  keenness  to  tlie  sense  of  adventure  that  thrilled 
her  jiicpijintly  to-day. 

"This  is  glorious,"  she  said  exultingly.  "You  must  be 
a  pnipcr  cicerone  and  show  me  .'verMhing  of  interest. 
You  must  point  out  to  me  all  the  wonders  and  the  beauty- 
spots  of  this  Stanley  Park  that  I  liave  heard  so  much 
about,"  she  said  looking  around  at  Keith. 

They  had  reined  up  their  horses  at  Brockton  Point  on 
the  stone  rnmpart  above  the  lighthouse  to  enjoy  the  won- 
derful view.  To  the  left  lay  the  Narrows  through  which 
a  tug  was  coming  on  the  flood  tide  with  a  boom  of  logs 
in  tow;  straight  ahead  the  N"orth  Vancouver  shore  with 
the  mouni„ins  still  snow-capped  above;  and  to  the  right, 
the  Inlet  stretching  away  in  the  distance,  its  shores  lined 
with  infant  industries  and  its  waters  dotted  with  craft 
of  all  descriptions. 

"That's  just  what  I  mustn't  do,"  said  Keith  smiling.  "I 
don't  want  to  spoil  it  for  you;  I  want  the  wonder  of  it 
just  to  sink  into  you  without  the  disillusionising  influence 
of  the  guide-book." 

"But  I  wouldn't  consider  you  a  guide-book,"  she  pro- 
tested. "You  could  be  as  poetical  as  you  j^leased." 

"Let  me  feed  you  with  fancy  and  legend,  then,  rather 
than  facts  and  figures  and  I  don't  mind,"  he  bargained. 

"Fancy,  by  all  means,"  she  agreed ;  "but  of  legend,  I 
thought  that  in  this  new  country  there  was  none.  ,How 
can  you  have  legend  in  a  howling  wilderness  i  In  Canada, 
you  have  the  charm  of  the  new  and  the  unknown,  as  you 
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were  sayinjr  last  night;  but  of  folklore  and  historic  asso- 
ciation—all tho  pot-pourri  of  human  strifes  and  loves 
and  sorrows  accuiuulat<-d  through  the  centuries— you  have 
nothing.  In  my  country,  for  instance,  the  borderland  of 
Scotland,  there  is  not  a  mile  but  is  famous  for  sor  v.  bat- 
tle, or  foray,  or  some  noted  person,  dead  and  gone. 

"Very  true,"  said  Keith;  "and  you  owe  it  largely  to 
your  Walter  Scott,  who  had  the  foresight  to  preserve  the 
()ld  ballads  and  talcs  before  ihey  were  forgotten.  You  for- 
get that  this  country  has  had  its  people,  albeit  scanty 
enough  in  numbers,  and  they  had  their  loves  and  strifes, 
too." 

''Oh,  yes,  of  course,  there  were  the  Indians,"  said  Mar- 
joric  a  trillc  contemptuously;  "but  I  don't  suppose  that 
you  have  nuich  in  thr  way  «  f  h'gend  from  them.  I  always 
understood  that  in  the  West  they  are  so  much  inferior  to 
the  Eastern  tribes." 

"That  might  be  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  to  a  daughter 
of  one  of  these  Eastern  tribes  that  we  owe  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  legends  here — I  mean  Pauline  Johnson." 

"I  have  heard  her  spoken  of  as  an  Indian  p<X3tess  but 
that  is  all  I  know  of  her." 

"Well,  she  had  done  for  us  here  what  Walter  Soott  did 
for  the  Borders,  and  we  owe  her  our  eternal  gratitude. 
One  of  the  legends  she  preserved  centres  about  this  very 
spot  on  which  we  stand." 

He  saw  she  was  interested  and  so  he  went  on  to  relate 
it. 

"One  of  the  vices  that  was  unknown  to  the  Indian 
before  ho  was  contaminated  by  tlie  advent  of  the  white 
man  was  that  of  avarice,  she  tells  lis.  In  the  tirst  gold 
rush,  many  of  the  Indians  went  as  guides  with  the  miners 
and  one  came  back,  whose  heart  bad  l»een  tainted  with 
the  whitii  man's  passion,  the  lust  for  riches.     He  was  mi- 
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serly,  selfish  and  cruel,  and  the  Sag.  lie  Tyoc,  the  Indians* 
god,  turruid  hira  into  a  two-headed  sea-serpent.  One  head 
of  it  rested  here  on  this  very  bluff  and  the  other  away 
across  there  on  the  shore  below  the  Indian  Mission, 
that  row  of  little  white  houses  with  the  church  in  the 
centre.  Typifying  gree<l,  it  lay  helpless  and  inert,  block- 
ing and  befouling  the  whole  Inlet. 

*'X(nv  the  Sagalie  Tyee  had  ordained  that  whoever  could 
pien^e  the  monster's  heart  would  conquer  the  disease  of 
giced  among  the  jK^ople.  The  great  chiefs  and  the  medi- 
cine men  had  done  their  best  to  banish  the  scourge  but 
without  avail.  At  last,  a  boy  of  sixteen  who  was  noted 
for  his  bravery  and  unselfishness,  essayed  the  task  of  pierc- 
ing the  monster's  heart.  Four  days  he  swam  around 
searching  to  find  the  vital  part  and  none  of  his  people 
saw  him ;  but  on  the  fifth,  he  was  observed,  just  at  day- 
break, on  this  very  bluff  stretching  his  y<nmg  arms  out  to 
greet  the  sun  before  diving  headlong  into  the  sea.  This 
was  repeated  every  morning  for  four  years  before  he  was 
able  to  find  and  pierce  the  monster's  heart. 

''What  an  interesting  story,"  said  Marjorie  when  he 
had  finished.  "It  reminds  one  somewhat  of  the  monster 
Cirendel  in  the  Old  Anglo-Saxon  epic,  the  'Beowulf.'  And 
are  there  any  more  beautiful  tales  like  that  f  she  asked. 

"Did  you  see  that  little  island  on  the  right  we  have 
just  passed?"  he  said.  "The  Indians  call  it  'The  Island 
of  Dead  Men,'  though  some  have  called  it  'The  Isle  of 
Dreams.'  Pauline  Johnson  tells  us  that  it  has  always  been 
a  place  of  strife,  and  battles  innumerable  have  been  waged 
about  it.  It  takes  its  name  from  one  great  conflict,  how- 
ever, in  which  we  are  told  the  men  of  the  south  man- 
aged to  capture  all  the  wives  and  children  and  old  men 
of  the  northern  tribes  when  the  })raves  wore  away.  These 
they  threatened  to  kill  unless  the  same  number  of  young 
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braves  would  give  themselves  up.  It  was  a  great  act  of 
sacrifice  but  it  was  done;  and  two  hundred  of  their  finest 
warriors  cheerfully  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  loved 
ones.  The  legend  relates,  however,  that  the  morning  after 
they  had  been  slaughtere<].  their  encTuies  found  the  spot 
on  which  they  had  died  covere<l  with  llaming  fire-fh)wer3, 
and  they  were  so  terrified  that  they  fled  from  the  island 
and  left  the  coast  never  to  return." 

''Why,  it  is  as  fine  as  some  of  the  «)ld  Greek  tales,  is  it 
not  ?  No  wonder  you  feel  grateful  to  Pauline  Johnson," 
said  Marjorie  as  they  rode  on  again. 

**I  wonder  how  you  are  enjoying  your  office  as  deputy 
polieeman,"  she  remarked  with  a  mischievous  smile  as 
they  breathed  the  horses  after  a  mile  or  so  of  hard  gallop- 
ing. 'Suppose  that  I  were  to  try  to  run  away  from  you 
now,  wouldn't  it  be  a  fine  sensation  for  anv  one  that  saw 
us." 

*'I  am  enjoying  it  thoroughly,"  said  Keith ;  "so  I  hope 
you  won't  try  to  run  away.  I  hope  that  I'm  not  obnox- 
ious enough  to  drive  you  to  such  a  desperate  alternative." 

"One  never  can  tell,"  and  she  sh(H)k  her  head  with  a 
touch  of  seriousness.  "]t  would  not  be  the  first  time  that 
I  had  run  away,  you  know." 

"So  apj)earances  would  indicate,"  Keith  remarked  with 
as  matter-of-fact  an  air  as  he  could  assume.  He  was 
aware  that  he  was  on  delicate  ground  and  it  b<'hooved  him 
to  walk  carefully.  He  felt,  rather  than  saw,  that  she 
glanced  at  hi;n  (juickly  but  he  kept  his  eyes  resolutely  on 
the  scenery  aliead  of  him. 

"What  appearances,  for  instance?"  she  asked  with  a 
touch  of  hauteur. 

Keith  linighed  and  straightened  out  a  stray  strand  of 
his  horse's  mane  iK'fore  replying. 

"When  Cinderella  becomes  herself  the  fairy  godmother, 
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and  carrit'8  a  kiii^''a  rausoin  in  her  handbag,  it  la  a  sure 
sign  that  .sh«^  i.s  not  what  she  soenis;  and  if  one  has  not 
run  away,  why  should  one  hide  who  are  one's  relatives. 
It  is  true  that  relatives  are  often  a  trial  and  a  cross;  but 
they  are  not  to  be  altogether  cast  off  except  for  the 
weightiest  reasons." 

"JJut  I  might  not  have  any  relatives,"  she  protested. 

lie  shook  his  head  ati.l  turned  himself  sideways  in 
the  sad(ll(!  so  as  to  enjoy  a  look  at  her.  She  turned  her 
eyes  to  face  him  but  they  fell  under  his  admiring  gaze  and 
a  rich  colour  crept  into  her  cheeks. 

''People,  as  charming  as  you,  are  bound  to  have  rela- 
tives," he  asserted.  "If  Providence  had  started  them  out 
without  any,  they  could  never  get  through  their  teens 
without  biing  adopted." 

"You  have  never  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  who  mine  were 
then,"  she  remarked  with  a  faint  note  of  reproach  in  her 
voice  and  still  her  eye^  were  turned  down  on  the  jxjny's 
mane. 

"When  one  is  a  daughter  of  the  stars,  one's  earthly 
relatives  are  of  small  consequence,"  he  replied.  "You  are 
remote  enough  from  me  now  with  such  heavenly  con- 
nections; and  why  should  I  court  further  discouragement 
by  risking  the  discijvery  of  more  aristocratic  ones  on 
earth  r 

"Uave  you  no  qualms  about  your  two  thousand  dollars, 
at  least?"  she  questioned;  and  he  had  her  eyes  for  a 
moment. 

**If  you  were  to  run  away  from  me,"  he  averred  and  his 
heart  thumped  against  his  ribs  in  a  manner  that  as- 
tonished him  ;  "it  would  not  be  the  money  that  would  cause 
me  the  greatest  grief." 

"What  would  it  be  then  ?"  she  asked;  and  her  long  lashes 
still  swej)t  her  cheek. 
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"Why,  the  loss  of  my  prisoner,  of  coxirse,  and  of  my 
job,"  he  said.  "I  only  wish  it  were  a  permanent  one,"  he 
added  fervently. 

"Your  friend  has  not  arrived  yet  ?"  she  asked  changing 
the  subject  with  a  disconcerting  suddenness. 

Keith  gasped  inwardly  but  outwardly  he  maintained  his 
composure. 

"^^o,"  he  said ;  "there  are  no  signs  of  her.  She  should 
have  been  here  last  night ;  but  she  is  with  friends  and  I 
suppose  has  to  be  guidcil  by  their  wishes.  However,  I  am 
not  in  any  hurry  to  see  her." 

Two  motors  shrieking  with  their  sirens  came  up  behind 
them  and  Keith  had  to  rein  his  horse  to  the  rear;  so  the 
subject  was  allowed  to  drop.  They  had  just  reached  the 
top  of  the  long  hill  going  up  to  Observation  Point  and  as 
they  rode  up  on  the  crest  and  looked  over  the  blulF,  ^far- 
jorie  could  not  repress  a  cry  of  admiration. 

Th(  '  were  looking  out  over  English  Bay  from  a  height 
of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water.  Across 
the  mouth  of  the  Xarrows  lay  the  little  suburbs  of  Holly- 
burn  and  Dundarave,  the  housf^s  and  the  tents  along  the 
shore  standing  out  clear  in  the  afternoon  sunlight. 

"This  has  been  called  the  Sunset  I)o<irway  of  the 
Dominion,"  said  Keith.  "I  have  seen  the  Golden  Gate 
at  San  Francisco  and  it  is  no  more  beautiful.  The  best 
time  to  come  here  thoiigh  is  in  the  early  morning  or  just 
at  sunset.  In  the  morning  everything  is  so  fresh  and 
clear ;  and  in  the  evening,  the  tints  on  the  sea  and  the 
mountains  are  so  beautiful  and  there  is  usually  a  restful 
hush  upon  the  whole  scene." 

"IIow  clearly  one  hears  the  dash  of  the  waves  on  the 
rocks  below,"  said  !Marjorie  after  a  space  of  speechless 
gazing  at  the  scene  before  them. 

They  tied  the  horses  to  the  rustic  fence  and  climbed 
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dowu  a  r«>ufj;li  j)ath  past  the  (piaint  cDttap',  wlicrc  the  watch- 
man lives,  until  tliev  were  halfway  down  the  pine-covered 
promontory  that  ^lards  the  Narrows.  Just  as  they  got 
there,  a  lar^o  steamer  with  lines  like  a  yacht  swept  majes- 
tically out  heneath  them;  and  they  couhl  hear  the  (■n-rino 
hell  rin^nng  as,  havinj;  passed  the  Xarrows  safely,  tho 
signal  was  given  for  full  speed. 

"That  is  the  'Empress  of  Jay)an'  cm  her  way  to  the 
Orient,"  said  Keith.  ''She  looks  small  when  you  get 
ahove  her  like  this;  hut  she  is  hig  enough  when  you  are 
aboard  of  her." 

They  dimhed  up  again,  and,  having  mounted,  rode  on. 
Soon  they  met  a  merry  company  of  school-girls  on  horse- 
back with  their  riding-master  making  the  air  glad  with 
their  fresh  young  voices  ringing  out  above  the  clatter  of 
ho<»fs  as  they  trotted  gaily  al(»ng.  The  road  had  again 
left  the  shore  and  cut  in  through  the  woods,  their  be  lutiful 
greens  varied  with  the  white  of  the  wild  cherry  .  id  the 
dogwood  and  the  pink  of  the  sabnon-lK-rry.  They  passed 
the  huge  hollow  stump  with  the  little  rustic  but  behind 
it  and  the  photographer  in  waiting,  where  so  many  princes 
and  other  famous  people,  that  have  visited  the  Park,  have 
been  photographed. 

"The  wildness  makes  the  greatest  part  of  its  charm, 
doesn't  it?"  said  ^larjorie,  pointing  to  the  underbrush  so 
thick  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable. 

"Just  a  bit  of  the  'forest  primeval,'  but  made  accessible 
by  roads,"  said  Keith ;  "and  set  down  at  the  edge  of  a 
city.  There  are  places  that  have  never  l)een  penetrated, 
by  white  men,  at  least.  Some  years  ago  it  was  found  that 
a  trapper  had  been  plying  his  trade  all  unknown  to  the 
Park  keepers  for  mmiths.  He  had  his  hut  and  bis  bed 
and  was  making  a  line  catch  of  furs  from  the  wild  ani- 
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"The  Indians  have  a  legend,  which  Pauline  Johnson  re- 
lates, that  sonu'wherc  in  one  of  tlio  deepest  recesses  of  the 
Park  there  is  au  evil  influence  that  brings  to  destruction 
any  one  that  comes  within  the  ra<liu9  of  its  power.  Tho 
poet  calls  it  the  Lure  of  Stanley  Park.  It  is  in  the  f  >rm 
of  a  white  stone  into  which  the  soul  of  a  witch-woman  who 
liad  loni:  atHicfcd  the  pi^ople,  was  turned  hy  the  Sagalio 
Tyee.  Whoever  wanders  within  its  evil  spell  is  doomed. 
II is  will-power  is  broken  and  his  wits  forsake  him  so  that 
he  walks  in  a  circle  around  the  stone  and  is  never  able  to 
break  away.  The  Indians  believe  that,  even  after  death, 
your  soul  will  continue  to  circle  forever  and  that  you  are 
forever  prevented  from  going  to  the  Ilappy  Hunting 
Grouuds." 

"What  a  gruesome  legend  !"  said  Marjorie.  "It  reminds 
one  of  the  stories  that  are  told  of  the  man-catching  trees 
in  Horueo.  And  do  the  Indians  still  believe  in  this  evil 
spirit  ?"  she  asked. 

''According  to  Pauline  Johnson,"  Keith  replied,  "they 
cannot  he  got  to  enter  those  parts  of  the  Park  where  the 
Lure  is  suj)posed  to  be  hidden  for  fear  of  the  dreadful 
consequence^i.  However,  tho  legend  has  a  more  pleasing 
side  to  it  for  we  are  told  that  when  the  'Four  Men*  who 
carry  out  the  decrees  of  the  Sagalie  Tyee  had  transformed 
the  witch-woman  into  the  stone,  they  felt  the  necessity  of 
something  that  would  counteract  her  evil  influence.  So, 
they  took  several  of  the  most  generous  and  merciful  of  all 
the  men  in  the  country  and  changed  them  into  trees  which 
they  placed  not  far  from  the  resting-place  of  the  stone. 
These  are  known  as  the  Cathedral  Trees.  To-morrow,  per- 
haps, we  can  pay  them  a  visit ;  but  I  suppose  you  would 
not  want  to  hunt  for  the  Lure." 

'llarJly,  I  thmk,"  sLu  replied  with  a  faint  shudder. 
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'^TLcre   are   c-iu.ugli   lures   an.und   without    buuting   for 

them."  »>       1 

"Now  we  ome  to  the  grave  of  Pauline  Johnson,  and 
Keith  drew  rein  as  they  came  to  a  road  leading  down  to 
the  right.  Just  at  the  fork,  there  was  a  break  in  the 
underwoods  and  within  was  a  rustie  enclosure  with  a  large 
stone  inside  of  it.  Some  one  had  recently  placed  a  bouquet 
of  flowers  upon  it. 

"Oh,  she  was  buried  here  then?"  said  Marjorie.^ 
"Ves,  according  to  her  own  wish,"  he  replied.     "Siwash 
Rock  is  n..t  fur  away.    You  can  read  the  st.^ry  about  it  in 
the  'Legends.'  " 

"What  a  titting  thing  it  seems  that  she  should  lie  here 
in  this  lovelv  spot  in  the  Turk  that  she  must  have  loved 
so  much,  dust  as  beautifully  fitting  as  that  Stevenson 
should  be  laid  by  his  faithful  islanders  on  the  lonely  moun- 
tain-top in  Samoa." 

"Yes.  indeed,"  said  Keith  musingly;  "even  in  what 
is  so  often  called  a  materialistic  age,  such  graves  mean 
much  to  the  world." 

They  had  dismounted  and  le<l  their  horses  across  the 
foot  walk  and  through  a  narrow  path  to  a  little  rustic 
suiumer-hnu,(!  set  on  the  bluff  that  is  known  as  Ferg  i^on'a 
Point  where  one  can  see  Siwash  Pt'«f'k  to  the  right.  It  is  a 
charminirlv  scclu.lcd  spot,  sheltered  by  thick  hed-xes  around 
it  on  the  c'lifT  edge  and  a  clump  of  alders  behind;  and  one 
c-an  gaze  out  seawar.l  and  hear  the  sough  of  the  winds  and 
the  washing  of  the  spruy  down  below.  Here,  too,  one  gets 
the  real  sharp,  salt  tang  of  the  sea.  The  horses  champed 
their  bits  and  nibbled  at  the  herbage,  with  alacrity;  while 
their  riders  sat  dovni  on  the  rude  seat. 

"This  is  a  favourite  nook  of  mine,"  said  Keith,  '•when- 
over  T  am  down  here.  One  can  sit  and  read  a  book  undis- 
turbed bv  the  crowd." 
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"Ytiu  have  rlmson  well,"  she  replied;  "it  is  a  Paradise." 

"Tt  is  a  place  where  one  iniirht  well  foriret  the  world 
and  all  its  shams  and  hollownesses,"  he  went  on.  "You 
el  illen^'od  me  a  while  airo  to  ask  yon  who  yonr  [»eople 
were  and  why  you  left  them." 

"Hardly  <'liail('n^'e<l.  I  think;  hut  1  did  think  that  yon 
ha<l  a  riirht  to  he  enrions  as  to  the  story  of  my  life — as  they 
sav  in  tlif  Tnolmlramas — since  yunr  ])ocket  was  so  reply 
eiiirajred.  However,  we  are  often  told  that  it  is  only  wniiicn 
who  are  curious." 

She  was  htokinjr  out  to  sea  but  she  turned  to  smile  at 
him. 

"Well,  I  would  not  take  your  challencre  or  vour  invita- 
tion,"  he  said,  and  there  was  a  curious  tiirhtness  at  his 
throat,  "liecausc  I  was  afraid  you  niiirht  think  tiia :  I  was 
{iryini;  or  suspicious,  ^ly  position,  at  present,  is  a  pecu- 
liar one  and  ♦here  is  sornethin<r  that  I  would  say  if  it 
were  not  that  I  feel  I  have  not  the  right  to  speak.  I  want 
you  to  reiiieinber  this  whatever  may  happen." 

His  heart  was  heatinir  fast  with  the  stress  of  his  emo- 
tion. He  felt  that  he  loved  her.  hut  to  tell  her  now  in  the 
stran^re  role  that  fortune  had  <;iven  him  to  play  towards 
her  would  he  to  take  advautaiie  of  her  extremity.  When 
slie  returned  to  Portlake,  then  would  be  the  time,  but 
now  his  lips  were  sealed. 

"I  will  remember,"  she  said  seriously,  and  her  eyes 
would  not  meet  his.  She  rose  to  her  feet.  ''Hut  we  must 
be  frettinjr  on.  T  think,"  she  added  and  her  tone  se<>med  to 
him  to  expi-ess  reproof.  Perhaps,  thouirh — he  could  not 
be  sure — there  might  have  been  a  touch  of  something  else. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

Vndrrnriith  my  .tmilutfj  ftwe, 

liittir  heart ac hen  lie; 
aiw  I  love  htis  left  the  j>l(u-r 

A'«r  has  ixtiii  "  fioitil  hi/e"  : 
Other  hrifiht  rym  at   the  feoJit 

Linn>r  on    nie  kindlit; 
But  thiy  lure  me  not  the  least 

Since   I  lore  htr  blindhi. 


Anon. 


It  was  qiiartrr  past  six  that  evcninfr  when  "Marjorie  and 
Kfitli  entered  the  dining'  room  and  took  their  own  littlo 
tahle  at  the  far  end  of  the  room. 

Marjorie  had  ha-l  a  jrood  rest  after  the  ride  and  was 
feelln^^  well  content  alth(ai<:h  a  little  stiff  with  the  unac- 
eustonied  exereise.  The  afternoon  had  proved  very  on- 
jovahle  and  most  of  the  unpleasantness  of  her  unfortu- 
nate predicament  as  a  suspect  hail  passed  out  of  her  mind. 
It  was  only  a  (piestiou  of  a  day  or  two  more  until  the 
whole  thini;  w..\dd  ho  satisfactorily  cleared  up;  and  if 
the  days  parsed  as  pleasantly  as  had  the  aft.'rnoon  and 
the  eveniuiz;  hefore,  the  inconvenience  of  her  enforced 
stay  in  town  would  have  its  compensations. 

True,  she  felt  a  shade  of  uneasin(>ss  as  to  the  propriety 
of  her  dininc:  in  puhlif  with  a  youiiir  nuin  whom  she  knew 
hut  slij,ditly  and  that,  not  once,  hnt  reirularly;  hut  she 
did  not  very  v.'idl  see  how  she  could  avoid  it  without  ap- 
parent unirraciousness  to  one  who  had  put  himself  at  some 
risk  tt)  do  her  a  service.  The  only  alternative  would  be 
to  take  her  meals  in  her  room:  and  to  do  this  she  felt 
v,-.nild  onlv  :>dd  additional  awkwardness  to  a  situation  that 
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was  difficult  cmmph  as  it  was.  The  manager,  M r.  (Iraham, 
lit  lejist,  was  ct>{:^i8aDt  of  how  matters  atn^il  iai«l  shi'  was, 
in  a  measure,  under  his  protection.  Th(!  f^cnsihle  course, 
she  felt,  was  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  to  be 
tliuukful  that  it  was  not  L<)ndun,  and  that  there  was  no- 
body around  who  knew  her,  to  care  what  she  «lid.  She  felt 
that  she  had  good  reason  to  be  thankful  she  was  not  in 
gaol,  which  would  at  least  have  K-en  far  niorr  tciril.le  to 
her,  whether  or  not  it  would  have  been  more  dreadful  in 
the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Grundy. 

Keith,  himself,  be  it  said,  had  not  been  without  some 
twin't'S  of  conscience  as  to  whether  he  had  a  right  to  run 
the  risk  of  compromising  tlie  girl  by  a  too  conspicuous  at- 
tendance upon  her.    However,  he  had  quickly  stith-d  them. 
■  ,  Had  she  expresd(?d  any  reluctance  or  hesitation  on  the 

■'  score  of  propriety,  he  would  have  a«iuiesced  with()Ut  a 

word;  but  her  non-appearance  at  breakfast,  he  had  felt, 
had  been  caused  by  a  little  misunderstanding  and  nothing 
u'        which  it  was  due  to  himself  to  put  right. 

was  in  love  with  her  and  that  was  sufficient  justifi- 
cation; but,  even  were  that  wanting,  he  said  to  himst>lf, 
was  she  not  in  a  way,  if  not  the  captive  of  his  bow  and 
spear,  at  least  the  hostage  f(jr  his  good  money.  The  loss 
of  two  thousand  d  liars  would  mean  serious  inc(mvenience 
to  him  at  this  time;  and  he  had  no  right,  he  told  himself, 
to  take  any  chances.  Not  that  he  had  really  any  doubt 
as  to  the  safety  of  it;  but  anyway,  he  had  the  right  to 
take  precautions. 

There  was  a  delightful  piquancy  in  the  situation.  She 
was  wearing  the  same  gown  of  pink  that  she  had  worn  the 
night  before  but  around  her  neck  she  had  clasped  the  sun- 
burst of  diamonds  and  sapphires  which  she  had  offered  to 
the  pawnbrokers.  The  rich  jewels  showing  to  advantage 
asainst  her  white  throat  added  a  touch  of  splendour  to  her 
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otherwise  simple  eostmiie.  Aa  Keith  eat  opposite  her, 
captive  to  the  sj>ell  of  her  eharni.  wutehinfr  the  t<purkle  of 
lier  eves  and  listt'iiiii;;  to  the  soft,  liijuid  u<'eents  of  her 
voiee,  lie  liUiifreil  hiinsolf  in  frratulation. 

"IIk!  ^ikIs  have  heeii  tjotMl  t<>  you,  my  l»<iy,"  he  was 
thinking;  "you're  in  luck  for  oneo.  Five  whole  <hiys,  at 
least,  it  shouM  he  iH'fnre  [ns|M'eto.'  liiown  ean  p't  his 
reply  from  the  Kast  ami  it's  more  likely,  six  or  seven. 
Meantime,  thoUL'h,  you're  nui/.zled.  Yuu  mustn't  make 
love  to  her  until  this  tliijii;  is  cleared  up;  it  wouldn't  Im? 
T»layinj^  the  pime.  P>ut  adorahle  as  she  is,  hi.w  you  are  to 
Keep  from  it,  I  don't  know.     Tf  will  he  a  hard  jeh." 

'"A  penny  for  your  tliouirhts,''  she  was  saying. 

''A  pinny!"  he  exclaimed  in  seorn.  "Tlicy  are  worth 
untold  {,'old." 

"To  you,  nuiyhe,"  she  saitl,  "but  not  to  me.  I  fear.  I 
(louht  you  rate  them  too  high,"  and  her  nose  was  tipped 
ever  .so  slightly  in  the  air. 

"To  myself,  of  course,  I  meant,"  he  hastened  to  reply; 
''and  I  would  never  sell  them.  But  thoughts,  like  happi- 
ness, are  not  the  less  enjoyed  for  being  shared.  To  bring 
them  to  concrete  form  and  make  them  presentable  for  in- 
spection,"— and  he  lowered  his  voice  to  a  confidential  tone 
— "I  was  thinking  that  to-night  we  ean  get  down  to  Eng- 
lish Bay  in  good  time  for  the  best  of  the  sunset  and  after 
that  there  will  be  the  moon.  I  was  thinking,  may  it  please 
your  majesty,  of: 


'^ 
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*We  tvn  drraminq  the  dusk  away, 

Brncath  tlu^  drift  of  a  ttcili'iht  fjrey — 

Beiifath  the  droir.ie  of  nn  cndir;}  Jay 
And  the  curve  of  a  golden  moon.' 

"I  was  thinking,"  lie  went  on,  "of  the  charming  picture 
that  a  certain  person  makes,  framed   in  tlic  bow  of  a 
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(•an(»e  with  the  .suiiMft  glint  in  her  p>l<len  hair,  the  sunsM't 
plow  (in  her  cliwk  kissed  l>y  the  evening?  hroezc.  This 
will  never  tin.  tlioiij^h,"  he  reflected;  ''if  1  start  at  such  a 
pace  I  shall  never  he  ahle  ti)  stop." 

She  was  saved  from  answeriuir  hv  the  ap|>oarance  of 
the  waiter  with  the  soup.  At  the  same  moment  Keith's 
att(  ntion  was  drawn  t(»  a  party  of  fonr  that  hatl  just  en- 
teretl  and  w«re  heinir  ushered  hy  the  head-waiter  down  the 
room.  A  stout,  elderly  lad  of  imjK)sinf;  stature  led  the 
way,  followed  hy  a  younj.'  one  and  two  men  walking  side 
by  side  followed  in  their  wake.  In  the  young  lady,  he 
recognis»'d  I'atricia  Devereux. 

"Oil,  hother!  '  lie  exclaimed  in  a  voice  olofjuent  of  dis- 
may. "There  is  my  friend  coming  in.  I  had  forgotten. 
They  told  me  at  the  otilce  that  the  train  was  expected;  it 
was  a  gtKMl  many  hours  late  because  of  slides  or  some- 
thing." 

^larjorie  followed  his  gaze  and  she,  too.  gave  a  start  of 
dismay;  but  Keith,  ahsorlK'd  in  his  own  annoyance,  ditl  not 
notice  it.  The  party  had  In-en  placed  at  a  table  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room  just  opposite  them;  and  Keith  sav  that 
as  soon  as  they  had  a  chance  to  look  round,  Patricia  was 
bound  to  see  liim. 

"I  suppose  I  had  better  go  over  and  speak  to  them  for 
a  moment,"  he  said;  'if  you  will  excuse  me.  I  shall  not 
be  long." 

She  gave  her  assent  and  he  rose  and  went  over  to  the 
newK'omers.  Patricia  gave  a  slight  exclamation  of  pleased 
surprise  when  she  saw  him  and  sh(M:)k  hands,  smiling  up  at 
him  very  graciously.  She  was  one  who  never  lost  her  poise 
whatever  happened  as  Keith  had  often  ha<l  occasion  to  re- 
mark. 

"This  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Leicester.  Lady  Angleside  and 
Lord  Angleside  and  Mr.  Trevelyan,"  she  said. 
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"I  looked  for  you  yosterday,"  said  Keith  after  he  had 
made  liis  acknowledgments. 

"Oh,  Lady  Angleside  was  not  very  well  in  Winnipeg 
and  wc  waited  over,"  Patricia  explained;  ''I  should  have 
lot  you  know  if  I  had  known  where  to  wire  you." 

"Yes,  I'm  sure,"  said  Lady  Angleside;  "she  was  most 
distressed  about  it  and  so  waa  I.  But  what  could  one  do  ? 
You  see  these  trains  arc  Buch  a  trial  and  I  felt  T  pi>aitively 
could  not  go  any  further  without  a  rest.  Perhaps,  if  you 
have  not  finisheil  your  moal,  the  waiter  would  set  a  chair 
for  you  with  us,"  she  suggoeted  graciously.  "I'm  sure  Miss 
Dcvereux  and  you  will  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each 
other,"  and  she  smiled  with  some  meaning. 

"I  thank  you  very  much,  I'm  sure,"  stanmiered  Keith; 
"hut  the  fact  is,  I  am  dining  with  a  friend  to-night.  How- 
ever, no  doubt,  I  shall  see  you  later.  You  will  exouse 
me  for  the  present,"  and  with  a  bow  that  included  all  the 
jMirty.  he  escaped  back  to  his  table  again,  only  to  find  that 
it  was  vacant  and  his  partner  of  a  moment  ago  had  dis- 
appt'ared. 

He  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes ;  but  there  were  the 
same  two  plates  of  soup  ahnoat  untasted.  The  waiter  was 
not  about,  so  there  waa  no  information  to  be  got  from 
him.  For  a  moment  he  stood  confounded,  conscious  of  the 
eyes  of  Patricia  and  her  friends  boring  into  his  back.  Then 
he  sat  down.  He  was  relieved  by  the  approach  of  the 
head-waiter. 

"The  young  lady  told  me  to  tell  you  that  she  had  a  head- 
ache and  l>egged  that  you  would  excuse  her,  sir,"  he  said. 
"She  said  she  was  going  to  her  room." 

"Then,  pt^rhaps,  you  would  be  good  enough  to  set  a 
chair  for  me  with  my  friends  over  there,"  said  Keith  rather 
bewildered  but  anxious  to  carrv  the  matter  off  as  well  na 
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possible.     He  could  uot  understand  Murjorie's  disappear- 
ance; but  he  might  as  well  make  the  best  of  it. 

"My  friend  has  gone  olT,"  ht;  said,  returning  with  some 
feeling  of  embarrassment  t«  Patricia  and  her  party;  ''and 
if  you  don't  mind  I  shall  be  glad  to  accept  your  invita- 
tion." He  thought  it  very  likely  that  they  would  not 
have  noticed  who  was  with  him  and  was  thankful  that 
"friend"  had  a  common  gender. 
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CHAPTER  XX VIII 


Eer  smile  no  longer  vnrms  his    heart. 
Tier  ri/es  ran  u-in    no  tntxinrinij  glow: 

The  tongue  once  urged  a  Inrer's  part, 
Now  falt(T8  painfully  and  slow. 


Anon. 


"Yor  arc  l(M,kini;  well,  Patricia,"  said  Kcitli,  as  they 
sat  in  the  lounfjc  room  after  dinner,  tlie  others  of  the  party 
having  retired,  F.ady  Angle  .dc  to  her  room  and  the  two 
men  .o  take  a  stroll. 

Keitli  was  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  enjoy  a  tetc-a-tcte 
with  his  former  fiancee  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  of 
avoiding  it.  There  were  times,  he  felt,  when  the  exigen- 
cies of  social  custom  become  maddening;  and  this  was 
certainly  one  of  them.  He  had  been  prepared  for  a  prob- 
able awkwardness  when  Patricia  appeared  but  for  nothing 
so  unpleasant  as  this.  What  could  have  caused  Marjorie 
to  act  as  she  had,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  guess ;  and  he  would 
have  given  anything  for  half  an  hour  of  quietness  with  his 
pipe  to  think  it  over.  Instead  he  had  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  his  former  flame  and  his  heart  was  not  in 
the  task.  To  a  sensitive  man  it  could  hardly  l)e  free  from 
some  measure  of  embarrassment  and  restraint;  and  in 
Keith's  case,  the  preoccupation  of  his  mind  could  not  fail 
to  increase  this  feeling. 

'T  am  glad  you  do  not  find  me  much  changed,"  she 
said.  *'You  are  looking  splendid,  and  the  touch  of  tan  is 
quite  becoming.  Do  you  do  much  work  yourself  or  do 
you  just  oversee?" 
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"I  am  afraid  that  I  do  most  of  it  myself,''  he  replied 
laujjhin^.  *'^Iy  cue  man  knows  as  imu-h  if  nut  more  al)out 
it  than  I  do,  so  we  just  work  side  hy  side.  Bush-farming, 
I  am  afraid,  is  not  the  thiui,'  fur  a  <r('ntleman  farmer." 

"I  should  so  much  like  to  see  your  place  and  the  kind 
of  life  you  lead  on  it.  I  suppose  you  have  somebody  to 
cook  .'or  you  ?" 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Dalrymple  looks  after  all  my  housekeeping 
arrangements  and  a  very  capable  soul  she  is.  We  get 
along  splendidly,"  he  replied. 

Patricia  at  the  ranch  was  a  contingency  that  had  never 
before  entered  his  head  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
answer  to  make  to  her  expression  of  a  desire  to  see  it.  The 
wish  might  be  a  mere  matter  of  politeness ;  or  it  might  have 
licliind  it  the  desire  for  a  resumption  of  their  former  re- 
lationship, ile  hastened  to  lead  the  conversation  into  a 
less  dangerous  channel. 

"You  are  fortunate  to  get  such  pleasant  travelling 
companions,"  he  continued.  "Did  they  just  ronic  out  to 
see  the  country?  You  said  in  your  letter  that  you  were 
going  through  to  Australia." 

She  looked  at  him  a  little  coldly  for  a  second,  as  if 
not  (piite  pleased  at  the  change  in  the  conversation. 

"Yes,  they  are  nice  people,"  she  replied.  "They  are 
out  here  on  rather  a  peculiar  mission.  I  only  wish  that 
they  were  going  with  me  all  the  way.  It  will  seem  rather 
dreary  travelling  alone  aff«'r  being  with  them.  1  rather 
dread  the  long  voyage  to  Sydney  all  by  mysrif." 

"'Ml,  but  there  are  always  plenty  of  pleasant  people 
travelling  on  those  boats."  said  Keith  cheerfully;  ''and  you 
were  always  very  j)opular.  What  have  yon  been  doing  with 
yourself  since  1  saw  you  last  ?" 

*'  The  same  old  round,  I  suppose.  London  in  the  season 
and  the  Highlands  in  the  s  inimer  with  an  occanional  trip 
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on  the  Continent.  I  can  afford  such  liixiirios  now,  you  see. 
I  suppose  you  heard  ahout  niy  good  fortune?" 

"No,"  wiid  Keith;  ''what  was  that  T' 

"Oh,  I  thought  that  you  had  heard.  My  Aunt  ITonoria 
died  and  left  nic  all  she  had — cjuite  a  large  sum  for  nie.  It 
was  always  expected  it  would  go  to  my  cousin,  Jim  Eld- 
ridge;  hut  it  api)eare<l  that  he  had  heen  rather  neglectful 
of  her  of  Into — had  taken  too  much  for  granted — and  so 
she  cut  him  out  of  her  will  and  put  me  in  instead." 

"I  am  awfully  glad,"  said  Keith  heartily.  ''It's  the 
best  news  I've  heard  for  a  long  time." 

"If  this  had  hapjx^ned  three  years  ago,  it  might  have 
made  things  difTerent  for  us,"  she  said  after  a  slight  pause. 
Her  eyes  were  turned  down  an<l  the  lingers  of  her  left 
hand  played  nervou.^ly  on  the  upholstered  arm  of  her 
chair.  There  were  two  rings  on  it  hut  the  engagement 
finger  was  1 

'"What  (li  .v.r(_nce  would  that  have  made  ('"  asked  Keith. 
His  mu'iiier  was  cold  and  outwardlv  he  was  calm;  but  he 
could  lint  help  feeling  nervous.  Any  going  back  upon 
thoir  ol<l  relati<iU3  was  distast.^ful  to  him;  but  he  had 
hoped  that  she  w^mld  have  the  good  taste  to  forbear  from 
it. 

"Why,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  our  parting, 
would  there  ^"  she  said  in  a  tone  slightly  reproachful.  "I 
knew  that  I  was  not  <ut  out  for  a  poor  nuin's  wife;  and  it 
was  as  much  for  your  sake  as  my  own  that  I  thought  we 
should  bleak  it  otT  when  your  uncle  iiunried  again.  I 
felt  I  was  being  cruel  only  to  bo  kind;"  and  her  voice 
betrayed  a  tremor  that  Keith  remembered  from  of  old. 

"Do  nnt  let  us  go  back  on  it.''  he  said  with  some  con- 
straint, feeling  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  respond 
with  any  anprdach  to  tlie  old  ten(h'rnes3.  ''Why  should 
v.'e   rake   up   the   past?      It   hit   me   pretty   hard   at   the 
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time;  but  I  have  become  quite  reconciled.  No  doubt,  you 
did  it  for  the  best,  and  I'm  sure  I  bear  no  malice.  As  we 
j^ow  older  we  look  upon  life  more  philosophically,  you 
know;"  and  he  smiled  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness  although 
in  truth  his  feelings  were  gloomy  enough  as  he  thought 
of  the  way  he  had  planned  to  spend  the  evening. 

''Well,  1  .".m  glad  to  hear  it  I  am  sure,"  she  said ;  ''for 
my  conscience  has  pricked  me,  J  must  confess,  on  your 
account.  It  is  a  relief  to  know  that  there  was  no  serious 
damage  done.  And  now/'  she  continued  in  a  ditFerent 
tone,  "I  shall  have  to  be  getting  ready  to  go  out  with  Mr. 
Trcvelyan.  I  promised  to  go  with  him  in  half  an  hour 
to  see  the  town.  Poor  fellow,  he  has  had  rather  an  un- 
fortunate liivf  atfiiir,  though  it  may  turn  out  all  right  yet." 

"lie  did  not  appear  to  bo  much  ca.st  down  at  dinner 
time,"  reiuarketl  Keith  with  a  smile.  ^'Indeed  it  seemed 
to  me  that  you  and  he  must  have  been  hitting  it  off  very 
well  together." 

"He  was  engage*]  to  his  fathers  ward,  a  Mi?3  Col- 
quhoun,  who  was  very  W(!althy  in  her  own  right,"  Patricia 
went  on,  ignoring  Keith's  little  thrust.  "They  were  brought 
up  together,  a  sort  of  boy  and  girl  attachment,  although 
thev  sav  that  all  the  ardour  was  on  his  side.  However,  the 
engagement  was  announced  and  a  date  set  for  the  wedding 
when  all  at  once,  she  disappeared.  She  left  a  note  saying 
that  she  was  going  and  that  they  need  not  look  for  her. 
This  was  several  nmnths  ago.  At  first,  they  could  not 
find  any  trace  of  her  whereabouts  but,  at  last,  they  dis- 
covered that  she  had  cnme  out  here  and  was  staving  with 
her  old  nur-e  near  a  place  called  Portlake.  It  must  be 
somewhere  near  you,  I  fancy." 

Keith's  thoughts  were  in  a  whirl  during  Patricia's 
revelation  but  he  managed  by  a  strong  effort  of  will  to 
conceal  his  emotion.    Here,  then,  was  the  solution  of  the 
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mystery  and  the  explanation  of  Marjorio's  sudden  flij;;ht. 
His  heart  sank  as  he  realised  the  difference  that  it  would 
make  to  his  own  chances  with  her;  but  he  had  no  time  to 
weigh  this  ncnv.  Patricia  was  looking  at  him,  waiting 
for  a  reply. 

"Portlake,"  he  stammered,  "why — why,  yes,  that  is 
quite  close  to  me." 

"Well,  how  strange!  Perhaps,  you  may  have  seen  her," 
said  Patricia  eagerly.  ''Mrs.  Jiolton  is  her  old  nurse's 
name." 

Just  at  this  moment  a  bell-boy  entered  the  room  and  in 
loud  tones  cried  out:  ''Call  for  Mr.  Leicester,  please." 
Keith  could  have  fallen  on  his  neck  and  embraced  him. 
Excusing  himself  hastily  he  hurried  away,  leaving  Patricia 
with  her  curiosity  unsatistied  and  somewhat  annoyed  at 
his  haste. 

"I  I  is  manners  have  not  improved,  I'm  afraid,"  she 
reflected,  with  a  curl  of  her  lip.  "Well,  at  least,  I  know 
how  I  stand  in  that  quarter  and  he  certainly  left  me  no 
room  for  doubt.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  straight- 
forwardness after  all ;  and  Keith  was  never  one  to  say  other 
than  he  felt.    It  is  clear  that  he  wants  no  more  of  roe." 

Keith  meanwhile  had  gone  to  the  telephone  booth. 

A  voice  with  a  rich.  Irish  brogue  came  over  the  line. 

*'Is  that  Mr.  Leicester,  sir?  Well,  this  is  Mr.  Calla- 
ghan  speaking  to  you.  I  must  apologise  for  disturbing  you 
but  I  thought  maybe  you  wouldn't  mind.  You  see,  Miss 
Colquhoun  came  and  got  her  horse  about  half  an  hour  ago 
an'  said  she  was  to  stay  the  night  with  some  friends  and 
might  not  be  back  for  a  week  or  so.  She  said  would  I 
mind  her  taking  the  horse  before  she  had  paid  the  bal- 
ance due  on  it  as  she  would  let  me  have  it  soon. 

"Well,  sir,  you  see,  I  let  her  have  it  and  that  was  all 
right  and  I  told  the  boys  to  saddle  it  for  her.     But  it 
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appears  that  as  she  was  riding  down  the  street,  she  met  one 
of  the  gr(K)Tns  and  not  knowing  ho  l)elonged  to  the  stable, 
she  asked  him  th<'  way  to  Porthike.  Weil,  sir,  when  ho 
told  me  that,  I  I'clt  a  hit  worried  as  I  wouldn't  like  to 
think  of  her  riding  all  that  way  to-night;  for  it  would  1)0 
a  pretty  lonesome  road.  I  just  thought  that  niayhe  you 
would  know  if  there  was  anybody  with  her  an'  if  it  would 
be  all  right." 

Keith's  heart  gave  a  leap.  So  she  had  fled  from  the 
hotel  and  was  on  her  way  back  to  Portlake  with  the  little 
horse. 

''She  must  have  boon  badly  scared  tf)  have  broken  her 
parole,  too,"  he  reflected.  "Oh,  I  expect  that  it  is  all 
right.  Mr.  Callaghan,"  he  said,  "but  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  letting  me  know.  Probably  she  didn't  realise  how  far 
it  is  u^)  there.  She  is  living  with  friends  and  I  know  she 
was  expcx'ting  to  return  soon." 

There  was  no  use  in  letting  Callaghan  get  excited  about 
it,  he  thought. 

lie  looked  at  his  watch  and  saw  that  it  was  half  past 
eight  which  meant  that  Alarjorie  ha  1  had  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  start  ahead  of  him.  Calling  the  boy,  he  tipped  him 
and  told  him  to  go  to  the  lounge  room  and  tell  Patricia 
that  he  had  been  ealled  on  very  important  business  and 
he  hoped  that  she  would  excuse  him.  Five  minutes  later, 
he  was  speeding  down  Hastings  Street  in  a  Packard  car 
and  the  chautTeur  had  instructi<m3  that  he  was  to  make  all 
the  speed  possible  without  coming  to  grief. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

S/»^'«  slippit  awa'  frae  yon  high  tower 

An'  lift  her  Uid  behind: 
O  could  I  hut  win  my  nin  vce  hmrrr 

An'  my  ain  CMld  uurae  aae  kind! 

Old  Ballad. 

Whex  Afurjorio  saw  Lord  and  Lady  Anfrlosido  and 
tlieir  son  walking  down  the  dining  room  towards  her,  she 
ahiiost  fainted  with  surpriae  and  mortification.  That 
they  should  lind  her  at  all  would  be  bad  enough  but  that 
they  should  find  her  staying  alone  in  a  hotel  and  dining 
in  the  company  of  a  young  man,  would  be  nothing  short 
of  a  catastrophe. 

Her  Aunt  Sophronia,  as  she  had  always  called  Lady 
Angleside  ever  since  as  a  girl  of  twelve  she  had  made 
her  home  with  them,  was  a  typicil  example  of  the  British 
matron  in  her  strictness  with  regard  to  the  proprietie-s, 
and  the  girl  had  been  brought  up  with  the  most  rigid  re- 
spect for  them.  She  had  been  taught  that  the  tender  flower 
of  girlhood  was  a  hot-house  growth  that  would  inevitably 
\>ilt  if  once  withdrawn  from  the  protecting  shade  of  the 
chaperon ;  and  all  the  dreadful  ctjnsequences  that  had  been 
carefully  pointed  out  to  her  m  times  past,  now  forced  them- 
selves upon  her  memory  at  the  sight  of  the  familiar  face. 

Lady  Angleside  had  always  tried  to  be  kind  but  had 
never  really  won  the  affections  of  the  girl.  She  was  a 
woman  of  a  worldly  nature  and  social  success  had  lieen  the 
end  and  aim  of  her  existence;  but  her  efforts  to  inspire  her 
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bual)an(rs  ward  with  tlio  same  ideals  had  boon  totally  un- 
availinj^.  A  marriage  with  her  own  son  would  provide  the 
girl  with  a  title  and  at  the  same  time  would  be  a  satisfac- 
tory moans  of  lifting  the  mortgages  with  which  the  Angle- 
side  estates  wore  heavily  dipjK'd.  The  young  couple  wore 
brought  up  to  look  forward  to  this  as  their  manifest  des- 
tiny ;  and  as  they  were  both  fond  of  each  other  in  a  b<\v  and 
girl  fashion,  no  serious  opposition  bad  ever  boon  made  to  it 
until  the  time  drew  no-ar  when  Lady  Angleside  thought 
that  it  ought  to  l)e  consummated. 

In  sj)ito  of  the  girl's  n^fuaal  to  consent,  she  had  the 
engagement  announced,  feeling  Bure  that  by  this  heroic 
moans  her  opposition  would  be  swept  away.  Marjorie, 
however,  still  remained  firm  and  refused  to  accept  con- 
gratulations or  to  acquiesce  in  her  aunt's  tour  de  force; 
antl  she  was  jmnishod  by  the  whole  family  sending  her  to 
Coventry.  The  fathcjr  and  son  being  under  Lady  Angle- 
sido's  thuiid),  had  to  join  in  the  petty  persecution ;  although 
to  tell  the  truth,  neither  of  them  did  it  with  any  degree  of 
willingness.  To  a  girl  of  Marjorie's  sensitive  nature,  the 
punishment  became  almost  unbearable  and,  fearing  the 
pressure  might  become  too  strong  for  her,  she  conceived 
the  idea  of  taking  refuge  with  Mrs.  Bolton,  with  the  re- 
sult we  have  seen. 

So,  it  was  no  wonder  that  as  soon  as  Keith  had  left 
her  to  cross  over  to  greet  his  friend,  and  she  saw  that 
thore  was  a  chance  of  escape,  she  did  not  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  To  find  that  his  friend  was  of  her  guar- 
dian's party  was  a  further  complication  to  add  to  her  per- 
plexity and  made  her  the  more  anxious  that  she  should 
not  be  discovered. 

When  she  had  reached  the  door,  she  luckily  thought  of 
sending  a  message  to  Keith  by  the  head-waiter  explaining 
her  absi'uce;  and  then  she  hastened  to  her  room.     Ilor  one 
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idea  was  to  get  back  to  Portlakc  and  ^frs.  Bolton.  To 
stay  in  the  hotel  was  impossible.  There  was  no  train 
that  she  could  take  so  late  in  the  day  and  the  only  way  that 
she  could  think  of  was  to  ride  the  horse  she  had  purchased 
for  Dick.  She  niijjht  have  hired  a  motor  but  she  remem- 
bered Inspector  Bmwn;  and  she  feared  that  she  might  be 
arrested  if  seen  arranging  for  a  car.  She  did  not  know 
either  if  she  had  enough  money  to  ])ay  for  the  trip.  At 
the  stable  she  was  known  and  she  thought  that  she  could 
prevail  upon  Mr.  Callaghan's  good-nature  to  let  her  have 
the  horse  without  paying  what  was  due  on  it. 

With  regard  to  her  obligation  to  Keith  to  remain,  she 
felt  that  she  would  have  to  break  her  parole ;  but,  under  the 
circumstances  she  felt  that  he  would  not  have  held  her  to 
it.  It  was  not  likely  that  when  the  mistake  was  found  out, 
which  must  be  within  a  day  or  two  at  most,  his  money 
would  be  in  any  danger;  and  in  any  case,  as  her  twenty- 
first  birthday  was  close  at  hand  when  she  would  come  into 
her  inheritance,  she  would  have  ample  funds  from  which 
to  repay  him.  She  hated  to  give  him  reason  to  think  ill 
of  her;  but  she  felt  that  the  extremity  was  so  great  that 
she  must  take  the  risk.  How  she  was  to  escape  from  the 
hotel  without  being  seen  by  the  bell-boy  who  was  supposed 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  her  she  was  unabU^  to  see;  but,  after 
weighing  the  pros  and  cons,  she  decided  to  risk  it  and 
take  the  chance  of  the  boy's  l)eing  away  from  his  post. 
She  had  put  on  her  ri<ling  costume  and  even  if  he  saw  her, 
he  might  think  that  she  was  just  going  for  a  ride  and  that 
it  was  not  worth  while  reporting  to  the  manager. 

So,  leaving  everything  vxcept  her  watch  and  her  money 
— her  jewels  were  in  the  hotel  safe — she  slipped  down  the 
seven  flights  of  stairs  for  she  did  not  dare  to  take  the  ele- 
vator— and  passing  out  of  the  side  entrance  was  soon  in  the 
stieet  with  the  cool  air  fannin<j:  her  heated  cheeks.     So 
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far  as  she  c<iuld  see  there  was  no  lK)y  on  guard,  nor  did 
she  pass  ono  at  all;  and  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  relief 
as  she  sped  down  the  street  to  catch  a  Pender  car  for  the 
Horse  Show  Building. 
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CnArTEK  XXX 

Art  thmi  w.v  in  htutc? 

I'll  ptit  fttmnkr  thtr; 
Eunn'tit  thou  vr'iT  so  font, 

I'll  o'lrtaki    ihci: 

Wii.iiAM  Rowley. 

PrcK  was  poing  splendidly  and  with  ovorv  mile  that 
sped  away  under  his  swift  little  foct,  Marjorio's  spirits 
were  ri.sinir.  Sh(»  had  passed  safely  throufih  the  streets  of 
the  eity  with  their  noisy  trams,  their  shriekini^  motors  and 
their  treacherous,  slippery  pavements;  ami  tlion<rh  her 
mount  had  snorted  and  shied  more  than  onee,  he  had  eon- 
fideiiee  in  his  rider  and  the  firm  little  hand  on  his  mouth, 
so  he  had  allowed  himself  to  W'  coaxed  past  terrihle  frroan- 
inir  auti>-trucks  loaded  with  jrhastly  wliite  ohjects  that 
towered  ahovo  him  and  <rrim  steamshovels  that  seemed  to 
lie  in  anihush,  thrustinjr  their  huire  hlack  probosces  threat- 
eniuirly  into  the  sky  and  many  other,  to  hiiu,  fearful  and 
wonderfuldhjects. 

Xow  they  had  passe<l  all  these  alarms,  the  noise  and  the 
lights  and  the  peofile  and  were  out  on  the  clean  country 
road ;  and  it  was  not  to  Ix^  wondered  at  perhaps  that  after 
the  fear  and  hurry  and  excitement  of  ihe  last  hour  or  so, 
the  girl  sliould  feel  a  deep  sense  of  relief  to  ho  on  the  way 
home.  She  conjured  up  to  herself  her  little  hodroom  off 
the  kitchen  with  its  narrow  cot  bed  and  rude  dresser,  and 
hungered  for  its  homely  quiet  and  seclusion  with  a  deep 
longing.  In  the  last  two  days,  she  had  been  taught  how 
nuich  her  new  life  with  the  l}(tltons,  humble  and  unevent- 
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fill  aa  it  was,  hail  tukon  hold  up<>n  lur  hoart.  Thorc  was 
a  gcnuiiK'ncss  and  a  depth  <>f  afft'ction  in  this  humhlo 
fumily  that  sho  had  never  known  in  her  guardian's  stately 
hi>nie;  and  it  was  filling  a  need  of  her  nature  that  had 
never  heen  Mi3j)plie(l  before. 


I1 


she  had  a  h 


.  and  lonely  road  Wfore 
her,  one  to  which  she  was  an  enriro  stranger;  and  she 
knew  that  it  would  he  dark  ere  she  wouM  he  halfway  on 
her  jwuincy;  hut  even  the  knowledge  of  thi.i  was  onlv  a 
slii:lit  danip.'r  on  h.T  exultation.  Just  that  aftern()on, 
she  had  asked  Keith  if  it  w.iuld  Ih)  praetieahlc  for  her 
to  ride  Puck  up  to  Portlake  herself  when  she  went  haek; 
ami  h<'  had  said  it  would  I  .piite  easy.  TIk;  <listance  was 
not  too  great,  ahout  thin  ajid  the  road  was  good 

nearly  all  the  way  and  not  ham  How.     He  had  dono 

it  himself  im.re  than  once;  and  h.,  .oiind  it  well  worth 
while  for  the  scenery.  She  was  aware  that  what  might 
be  all  ridit  in  the  daytime  miirht  lie  dilTerent  at  night;  but 
she  felt  that  with  a  good  Imrse  tinder  her,  she  wouhl  not  bo 
nervous.^  It  is  wonderful  the  courage  that  one  absorbs 
from  one's  stee«l  wlu'ii  one  feels  it  throbbing  with  life  and 
mettle  W-ne.ith  one,  obedient  to  the  touch  of  the  hand  upon 
a  mouth  of  velvet.  What  tramp  or  thug  could  ever  lay 
hand  on  her  so  long  as  she  was  ,.n  Puck's  back?  and 
mountetl  highwaymen,  she  reflected,  had  i)assed  away  with 
the  middle  ages. 

Puck  soc.u  settled  down  to  business  and  trotted  along 
steadily  past  subdivision  si^^n  and  name-posts  of  streets 
on  the  frill;:,,  of  the  forest  where  the  name  was  yet  all 
there  was  of  them;  past  miles  of  lonely  lir  trees  with  an 
occasional  clearing  to  accommodate  a  house  or  shack;  and 
the  sun  was  just  setting  gloriously  to  the  rear  as  they 
clattered  down  the  hill  over  the  planked  road  into  Barnet, 
with  its  lumber  mills  along  the  Inlet.     Its  fiery  glow  lit 
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up  with  rosy  splendours  the  tall  pines  that  clothe  the 
slopes  alonp;  which  the  road  switchbacks  up  and  down 
all  the  way  from  Barnet  to  Port  Moody  and  was  reflected 
in  the  water,  appearinjz  and  disappearing  coqucttishly 
pway  far  below.  Marjorie  had  motored  throu<;h  Switzer- 
larui  and  Spain;  but  she  could  remember  nothing  that  was 
finer  than  this  combination  of  forest  and  firth,  transfig- 
ured as  it  was  by  the  sunset. 

,  It  wa<  slow  travelling,  however,  as  the  hills  were  so 
steep  that  it  meant  a  walking  pace  both  up  and  down. 
Onlv  alnng  the  wnnden  ])riilges  across  the  wide  canyons, 
Puck  trotted  swiftly,  his  hoofs  making  a  grand  clatter  that 
echoed  from  the  mountainside.  It  was  bmely,  too,  not  a 
house  or  a  creature  to  be  seen,  and  she  felt  thankful  that 
at  least,  the  daylight  was  still  with  her. 

The  road  as  it  enters  Port  Moody  comes  in  by  the 
back  of  an  oil  rdincry  ;  and  what  with  the  tanks  that  lined 
the  roa<l  and  the  strange  gaspings  and  clankings  that  ^'ame 
froin  the  machinery,  it  was  all  Marj.  vie  could  do  to  get 
her  horse  to  iro  past.  The  road  was  steep  and  narrow  and 
there  was  little  ro(im  to  sweive;  but  alth(»ugh  he  shied 
and  jibbed  and  generally  made  a  nuisance  of  himself,  she 
ccmcjuered  him  at  last. 

''Xow,  you're  all  right,  stupid  pony."  she  said  to  soothe 
b.im,  when  she  had  pulled  him  up  panting  and  trembling 
after  his  frightcMied.  headlong  rush  past  this  unknown  mon- 
ster that  lurked  by  the  r.»adside;  "if  you  would  only  trust 
your  .nistress  and  not  to  your  (nw.  foolish  wits,  you  would 
be  all  right.  There  will  be  a  fine  feed  at  the  end  of  your 
j(.urney,  if  you  only  knew  it,  and  a  kind  little  master  that 
will  pet  you  all  day  long  to-morrow." 

Port  Moody  lies  (.n  a  gentle  slope  with  a  st(>ep,  wooded 
hill  at  the  back  of  it ;  and  as  she  rode  through  its  straggling 
streets,  she  enjoyed  the  cheerfulness  after  the  lonely  roaj 
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she  had  left  behind  her.  Groui)^  of  children  played  alxnit 
and  their  mothers  gossiped  around  their  doors.  Sorao 
stared  after  her  strangely  as  if  the  sight  of  an  equestrienne 
with  side-saddle  and  hahit  was  a  strange  sight  to  them 
or  perhaps  it  was  the  lateness  of  the  hour  that  caused  their 
wi  mder. 

She  asked  a  workman  whom  she  met  carrying  a  spade 
and  dinner  bucket  how  t(t  find  her  way  and  he  tr>o  seemed 
to  he  wondering  what  she  was  doing  so  late  upon  the  road. 
It  was  three  miles  or  so  to  Coquitlam,  he  told  her,  and 
the  going  was  good  most  of  the  way.  Some  of  it  had  been 
newly  rocked,  however,  and  would  be  hard  on  her  horse's 
feet. 

At  the  hotel  she  stopped  to  give  Puck  a  drink  which  he 
needed  l)adly  for  he  had  been  warm  and  was  tliirsty;  but 
she  was  careful  not  to  let  him  have  too  much.  Soon  she 
was  out  again  on  the  highroad,  and  saw  with  regret  the 
last  house  vanishing  behind  her. 

However,  there  was  still  enough  light  to  see  l>y  and  it 
lasted  her  all  the  way  into  Co(iuitlam,  the  ambitious  little 
town  where  the  Canadian  Pacific  IJailway  had  lately  in- 
stalleil  its  workshops.  A  city  of  magnificent  distances  it 
might  well  be  called,  for  it  stretches  out  sporadi<-ally  in 
all  directions  with  little  clumps  of  houses  or  business 
blocks  of  wooden  construction;  but  the  main  street  op- 
posite the  railway  station.  Marjorie  found  brightly  lighted 
and  stirring  with  a  good  deal  of  life. 

By  this  time  she  was  thinking  with  regret  of  *'  plate 
of  soup  that  had  been  left  almost  untasted  at  '  ■  liotel 
and  the  stimulus  of  the  exciiement  having  passed,  she  was 
feeling  hungry  and  faint  imh-cil.  So,  she  stopped  at  a 
little  baker's  shop  and  dismounting  on  the  wooden  side- 
walk, in  froiit  of  it,  she  got  the  woman  in  charge  to  give 
her  a  glass  of  milk  and  some  buns.     She,  too,  seemed  as- 
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touishi'd  at  her  appearance  and  would  have  liked  to  find 
f.ut  where  she  was  going;  but  Marjorie,  mindful  of  Inspec- 
tor Bro\\^l,  had  no  will  to  satisfy  '  er  curiosity. 

It  was  necessary  to  carry  out  u  chair  from  which  to 
mount  again  and  there  was  some  excitement  caused  by 
Puck's  hchavipur.  He  was  not  used  to  chairs  and  stren- 
uously objected  to  have  one  anywhere  near  him ;  and  in 
his  whirling  and  turning  he  was  likely  to  have  attracted 
the  whole  population  of  the  place  around  himself  and  his 
mistress.     lie  also  very  nearly  trod  on  her  foot  as  well. 

However,  it  was  not  long  l)efore  a  num  came  to  her 
rescue  who  evidently  understood  how  to  help  a  lady  to 
mount  and  amid  some  jeering  remarks  from  a  group  of 
small  boys,  she  rode  off  feeling,  if  somewhat  flustered, 
vet  invigorated  and  refreshed  by  her  frugal  repast. 

The  west-bound  train  came  thundering  in  just  as  she 
was  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Coquitlam,  and  she  had 
more  excitement  with  her  horse,  who  gave  her  all  she 
could  do  to  control  him;  and  for  a  moment  or  two  she 
was  inclined  to  sympathise  heartily  with  the  lady  who 
had  formeily  owned  him  but  who  lacked  "hands."  How- 
ever, she  got  control  of  him  before  he  could  carry  her 
over  the  bank,  and,  crossing  the  railroad  track  for  the 
second  time,  she  soon  left  the  village  in  her  rear.  A  large 
electric  advertising  sign  blazed  forth  on  the  south  and 
its  cheering  rays  and  the  numerous  lights  from  the  houses 
looked  alluring  to  her  as  she  faced  the  dreary  road  ahead; 
but  she  put  aside  the  temptation  to  stay.  She  might 
have  stopped  at  the  hotel  but  she  was  timid  about  it,  not 
knowing  what  sort  of  place  it  might  be.  She  did  not  relish 
the  idea  of  presenting  herself  there  at  that  time  of  night 
all  alone  as  she  was. 

It  was  now  about  half-past  nine  and  although  the  twi- 
light had   passed  away,   the  moon,  while  somewhat  ob- 
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scureil  by  a  l)ank  of  cloiiib  tluit  had  blown  up,  still 
pave  plenty  of  lijrlit  to  see  the  road  by.  The  Pitt  River  was 
only  a  mile  or  more  away  and  the  ground  was  low  and 
level  and  marshy  so  that  the  road  had  been  planked;  and 
it  made  a  smooth,  springy  fo(>tinp  for  her  horse's  feet. 
At  first,  there  were  a  few  farmhouses;  Init  these  were 
soon  passed  and  there  was  naught  on  either  side  but  marshy 
iu'lds  bounded  by  a  deep  ditch.  She  could  see  not  far 
iihead,  however,  tlie  high  dykes  along  the  river  bank 
and  the  i,roup  of  buildings  that  stand  near  the  bridge. 
She  remembered  seeing  those  from  the  car  window  and  she 
was  cheered  by  the  sight  of  them  ahead.  Truth  to  tell, 
she  was  beginning  to  feel  very  nervous  and  to  think  that 
she  had  Itecn  foolhardy  to  attempt  to  ride  homo  that 
nJL'ht.  She  might  have  remained  hidden  in  her  room  and 
ma(if>  her  escape  in  the  morning  as  if  Mr.  Leicester  did 
not  bctr'  ••  her,  it  was  not  likely  that  her  guardian  would 
find  out  it  she  was  in  the  hotel.  True,  her  name  waa 
on  tiic  rei;ister  but  it  was  not  likely  that  he  W(juld  look 
there. 

Now  thft  the  darkness  had  come  on,  she  found  herself 
oppressed  jy  the  stillness  and  the  loneliness  of  her  sur- 
roundings; and  she  was  beginning  to  feel  stiff  and  saddle- 
sore  and  very  tired.  Puck,  too.  was  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  fag,  and  he  seemed  to  be  wondering  where  his 
mistress  co\ild  be  going  so  late  at  night.  lie,  too,  was 
soft  and  unused  to  such  a  long  journey  and  now  it  took 
some  urging  to  get  him  off  a  walk. 

However,  Marjorie  plodded  steadily  on.  She  felt  that 
if  she  was  once  across  the  Pitt  River  she  would  feel  that 
the  worst  half  of  her  i  'rney  was  over.  She  seemed  to 
be  a  long  time  in  geti.^.g  to  it,  however.  These  level 
stretches  seem  short  to  the  eye  but  they  are  deceiving. 
An  occasional  bush  by  the  wayside  would  startle  her  by 
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its  likoiic'SH  to  the  fiLnire  of  .  man,  or  a  stray  cow  rising 
startlf  '  '■  'm  its  bed  beside  the  ditch  would  set  ber  heart 
to  be;!  wildly. 

"You're  a  little  jroose  t*)  allow  yourself  to  be  frightened 
this  way."  she  would  say  to  reassure  herself;  but  the  next 
time  soiiH'thing  arose  to  startle  her  it  was  just  the  same. 

Suddenly  as  shr  was  riding  (juietly  along,  without  a 
moment's  warning  the  saddle  turned  with  her;  and  she 
had  just  time  to  give  a  spring  that  landed  her  on  her 
hands  and  knees  on  the  grass  at  the  side  of  the  road  but 
luckily  clear  of  Puck's  hoofs. 

She  arose  unhurt  hut  somewhat  shaken.  The  saddle 
had  fallen  and  the  [xmy.  realising  that  something  was 
wrong,  stood  still  glad  of  a  rest. 

Here  was  a  serious  mishap,  indeed.  She  examined  the 
saddle  and  found  that  the  strap  of  the  surcingle  had  broken 
off.  If  she  had  had  a  pocket-knife,  she  could  have  made  a 
hole  in  the  stump  as  there  was  still  enough  of  it  left 
to  have  fitted  into  the  buckle  but  there  was  no  hole.  The 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  walk  imtil  she  could  find  some 
one  that  would  mend  it  for  her.  So  she  threw  the  saddle 
on  Puck's  l)ack  again  and  started  to  lead  him. 

She  had  not  gone  very  far  before  she  came  to  a  place 
where  the  road  takes  a  turn  to  the  right  just  before  the 
last  stretch  that  leads  down  to  the  river,  when  sud- 
denly three  figures  came  in  sight  round  the  corner.  As 
they  caught  sight  of  her,  two  of  them  jumped  quickly  to 
the"^  side  of  the  road  as  if  to  flee  into  the  fields  but  the 
third  stood  his  ground  and  quickly  arrested  his  compan- 
ions' flight. 

"Come  back  here,  you  fools,"  Marjorie  heard  him  call ; 

"it's  only  a  girl." 

He  came  boldly  on,  the  two  others  following  him  a 
pace  or  two  behind,  their  furtive  glances  to  left  and  right 
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prodaiiuiug  tlieir  uneadiness.  Miirjoric  would  Imvc  pusscd 
on  ad  she  was  alarmed  by  their  actionn  uikI  thr  .lisijuiet- 
iiig  words  of  the  one  who  had  spokt-n ;  hut  the  laittr 
lialtcd  right  in  front  of  her  and  she  was  oMi,i:<'<l  to  st.p 

"What's  the  matter,  miss  '."  he  said,  not  uncivilly.  "Have 
vou  c<mie  a  eroppcr  T' 

lie  wa3  a  tali,  powerfully-huilt  man  perhaps  ahout  thirty 
so  far  as  she  nmld  judije  in  the  darkness  and  as  he  spoke 
there  oame  to  her  on  the  pure  night  air  the  faint  odour  of 

liquor. 

"My  surcingle  strap  hroke,"  she  said,  seeing  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  avoiding  him  and  making  a  virtue  oi 
necessity.  "If  you  liave  a  penknife  perhaps  y.ni  would 
mend  it  for  me.     All  that  it  neeils  is  a  hole  t..  he  bored  lu 

the  -trap." 

"Come  on,  Mike,"  said  one  of  the  other  two  who  was 
short  and  thick-set.  "This  ain't  no  time  to  be  sparkiii'."' 
and  he  glanced  nervously  around  as  he  spoke,  "Ain't  tliat 
right.  Jakef'  he  added  appealing  t.)  the  third  man  who 
stood  a  little  farther  otl".  He.  too,  seeme<l  nerv.us  and 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  road,  his  legs  ebxiuent  of  irres- 
olution, evidently  anxious  to  be  gone  and  yet  not  wish- 
ing to  be  parted  from  his  companions.  When  he  spoke, 
his  voice  was  thick  and  it  was  plain  that  he  had  been  driuk- 

inur  heavily. 

"You  bet  it's  right.  Bill,"  he  roplird  with  an  oath. 
"Mike  don't  care  a  bit  for  us.  We'<l  ha'  been  at  (akiu it- 
lam  bv  this  time  if  I  had  luul  my  way." 

"Just  stow  your  gab,  Jake,"  the  tall  man  said  angrily. 
"If  you'd  ha'  had  your  way  you  would  have  been  so 
full  of  booze,  you  wouldn't  bt-  able  to  stand  up  now. 
I'm  goin'  to  fix  the  lady's  saddlo  for  her.  You  an'  Bill 
can  go  or  stay  as  you  will.     'Twon't  take  a  minute  any- 
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way,"  and  he  UK»k  a  knife  from  his  pocket  ami  iiuickly 
piereed  a  hole  iu  the  leather  and  tightened  up  the  saddle 
again. 

Marjorie,  meanwhile,  stood  looking  on,  her  lu-art  l)eating 
wildly  with  nervousness,  for  she  reali::ed  the  evil  character 
of  the  men  with  whom  she  had  to  do.  What  partially 
reassured  her  was  that  the  two  of  them  at  least  were 
anxious  to  proceed  and  evidently  wanted  to  take  their 
eompauion  with  them. 

When  he  had  finished  his  task,  he  Gtill  fingered  about 
the  Htrap  as  if  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  all  right;  and 
apparently  not  (piite  satisfied,  he  drew  a  match  from  his 
vest  pwket  and  striking  it  on  his  trousers  held  it  to  the 
saddle.  Just  for  a  moment  he  held  it  there  and  then 
as  if  by  accident,  he  sudtleuly  thrust  it  up  towards  Mar- 
jorie's  face.  .She  stepped  back  a  pace  in  alarm.  The  man's 
eyes  swept  her  features  for  a  moment  nnd  tl'cn  fell  to  the 
white  neck  below  and  the  sunburnt  of  diamonds  and  sap- 
phires that  encircled  it  and  sparkled  in  the  gleam  of 
the  maU-'h.  ilarjoric's  frightened  gaze  took  in  the  sud- 
den start  of  surprise  and  she  saw  the  face,  fierce  and 
predatory  before,  grow  sudd(>nly  more  so,  the  eyelids 
contracting  (}ueerly  as  covetousness  masked  the  heavy, 
coarse  features. 

"I'll  have  to  trouble  you  for  these  sparklers,  miss,"  he 
said,  advancing  the  pace  that  Marjorie  had  receded. 

In  times  of  sudden  terror,  impulse  takes  command  of 
reason;  and  it  was  so  with  Marjorie.  As  the  man  moved 
towards  her,  with  the  quickness  of  a  startled  deer,  she 
darted  round  behind  Tuck's  heels  closely  followed  by  the 
robber  who,  however,  received  a  k'ck  from  Puck  in  the 
passing  that  stretched  him  for  the  moment  on  the  ground, 
cursing  with  anger  and  pain.  This  gave  Marjorie  a 
chauce  ami   she   wa'^  uot   slow  to   take   advantage  of  it. 
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There  was  a  hollow  stump  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  the 
moment  that  her  feet  touched  the  ground,   she  made  a 
dash  around   this   thinking  that   jKjrhaps   she   might   be 
able  to  elude  her   pursuer.      The   stump,   however,   was 
one  of  these  monsters  so  plentiful   in   British  Columbia 
that  frequently  excite  the  wonder  of  the  stranger  from 
the  East  who  is  unused  to  the  enormous  forest  growths 
of  the  humid  western  slopes.     After  some  woodsman  had 
out  down  the  tree  leaving  it  standing  twenty  feet  of  ugli- 
ness, a  sad  monument  of  mutilation,  it  had  remained  for 
vears  and  vears  defving  the  elements.     Then  some  road 
foreman   more   zealous   than   his   predecessors   had   come 
along  and  decided  to  put  an  end  to  it.     With  his  trusty 
henchman,  he  had  attacked  it,  had  dug  around  its  r(M)ts 
and  pierced  into  its  entrails;  had  rent  its  mighty  girth 
with  dynamite  and  lighted  a  lire  in  its  vitals,  all  at  great 
expenditure  of  ])ublic  monies;   and  then  had  left   it  to 
consume.     The  tire  for  a  time  had  blazed  away  merrily, 
eating  out  gradually  all  but  the  very  outer  shell  of  the 
great  stump  and  leaving  a  great  hule  down  in  its  centre 
many  feet  in  diameter  and  several  feet  deep.     Then  even 
it,  growing  tired  of  the  contest,  had  expired  and  left  the 
black,  skeleton-like  frame  still  braving  the  elements.     By 
this  time,  some  of  the  zeal  of  the  road-foreman  having 
waned   and  liis  appropriation   diminished,   he  had  been 
content  to  leave  his  job  unfinished;  and  no  one  since  had 
ever  had  the  desire  to  tackle  the  old  stump  again.     One  of 
its  roots  now  tripped  up  Marjorio  and  she  stumbled  head- 
long into  the  black  cavity,  her  shoulder  cannoning  against 
its  rounde(l  interior,  which  served  mercifully  to  break  the 
violence  of  her  fall,  and  there  sha  lay  still. 

How  long  she  lay  senseless  she  did  not  know — it  could 
only  have  been  a  few  moments;  but  the  first  thing  that 
broke  upon  her  consciousness,  faintly  and  as  if  at  a  gi-eat 
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distance,  was  the  sound  of  a  voice  eallini:  to  lier.  The 
aeeents,  soiiieliow.  seemed  faniiliar  and  tlie.v  brought  with 
them  a  vatnie  sense  of  (hmger,  of  menace,  of  such  a  para- 
Ivsiuf;  terror  as  one  oft^'u  experiences  in  a  ni-rhlmare. 
ehillinir  the  Mood  and  taking'  away  the  power  of  speech. 
They  hecamo  louder  and  more  inustent,  soundin.ir  now 
clearlv  ahove  the  strange  drumminir  in  her  cars  and  the 
suiV.x'atiuii:  throhhing  of  her  pulses.  She  opened  her 
eves  to  encounter  somethini;  blue  and  luminous  of  an  ob- 
louir  shape  which  she  soon  recognised  to  be  the  sky. 

'•Collie  out  of  there,  will  you."  the  voice  cried  harsh 
and  strident.  "Wc  see  you  all  riirht  and  it's  no  use  your 
hiding',"  and  there  followed  a  strinir  of  oaths  and  threats 
most  of  which  to  ]\larjorie  was  (piite  unintelliiriblc. 

"It's  no  use,  :Mike,"  .said  another  voice;  ".she  ain't  in 
there.  She  must  be  out  in  the  field  somewhere.  I 
ain't  goin'  to  wait  no  lonirer." 

"1  tell  you  she  nuist  be  in  there.  There's  no  place  else 
she  could  be.  I  was  ri^'ht  after  her.  wasn't  I  <  I'd  ba'  had 
her,  too,  if  that  brute  hadn't  kicked  me,"  and  he  swore 

again. 

"Why  don't  you  go  in  after  her  then,"  the  other  jeered. 
''T  guess  you're  scared,  ain't  you?  If  she's  in  there,  why 
don't  you  fetch  'er  out  'stead  of  standin'  there  hollerin' 
your  iicad  off.  'Tain't  so  deep  but  what  vou  can  easy 
get  out  again  if  you  ain't  scared  of  her,"  a  ad  he  laughed 
tauntingly. 

"Scared  of  nothin',"  replied  the  other,  who  was  still 
feeling  his  injured  leg  rather  anxiously.  "I'll  go  in  in 
half  a  minute  if  she  doesn't  come  out.  D'ye  hear,"  and 
Marjorie  could  see  his  round  head  in  silhouette  as  he 
peered  into  the  hole.  It  was  hard  for  her  to  realise  that 
although  he  seemed  to  be  looking  right  down  upon  her 
almoet,  yet  lying  in  the  uark  .".hadows  she  was  quite  in- 
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visililo  to  him.  Sho  was  now  coiKSoinus  and  tlie  events  of 
the  last  few  nunuti-s  liad  all  ci'ine  hack  to  her  and  sho 
realised  that  she  must  have  fallen  somehow  into  the 
interior  of  the  stump  that  she  had  tried  U<  ^a't  around.  As 
the  real  truth  oi  the  situation  came  t<«  her  the  indetinitc 
terror  of  her  first  awakeninjr  was  transformed  into  ono 
that  was  actual  and  imminent.  She  could  plainly  hear 
every  word  that  was  spoken,  for  in  reality  the  men 
were  only  a  few  feet  away. 

'•Hist,"  said  one  of  them.  "There's  Jake  shoutin'  some- 
thin'." 

"Better  lie  low,  you  chaps,"  she  heard  the  voice  from 
the  other  side  of  the  road.  "Here  comes  a  cove  on  a 
horse  flyin'  like  mad  too." 

Then  there  was  the  sound  of  fast  galloping;  hoofs 
which  ceased  suddenly  as  the  horse  came  near  and  was 
pulled  up  on  its  haunches,  its  feet  thundering  loudly  on 
the  bard  planked  road,  as  it  pranced  around  excitedly. 
Then  a  voice  the  kec>n  incisive  tones  of  which  were  familiar 
to  her  rang  out  distinctly.     It  was  Keith's. 

"Halloa,  there  I  Hope  I  didn't  startle  you.  I  wanted  to 
ask  if  you  had  met  a  young  lady  on  horseback.  I  am 
trying  to  overtake  her." 

"Young  lady  ?"  was  the  hiccoughing  reply.  "Xo,  I 
hain't  seen  no  young  ladies,  hie;  hain't  seen  no  one." 

Marjorie  tried  to  cry  out.  Hope  had  surged  into  her 
heart  at  the  well-known  voice;  hut  to  her  dismay  she 
found  she  was  unable  to  utter  a  word.  Her  tongue  seemed 
to  be  paralysed  and  all  she  could  do  was  to  lie  still  and 
listen.  Her  brain  was  now  perfectly  clear;  and  when 
she  heard  the  horse's  footsteps  again  as  it  moved  on  at  a 
gallop,  she  realised  that  Keith  had  naturally  taken  the 
miin's  words  for  true  and  ridden  on  and  she  was  aban- 
doned.     She   felt   that   she   was   willing   enough   to   let 
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the  man  bavo  her  jewels  l.ut  ^'o  f  .rtli  to  him  she  .lareil 
not  Her  uno  h-.po  was  that  he  \v..uUl  ir..  awa>  with-.ut 
looking  farther  for  her.  Desj.air  seized  huM  <.f  her  an.l 
she  same  nigh  swooning  again  with  the  suihleu  revulsion 

of  feeling.  . 

But  th(^  voiees  above  her  began  again  and  by  a  strong 
effort  of  will  she  forced  herself  to  concentrate  her  mind 
on  what  they  were  saying.  ^ 

"Mike,  will  you  see  now  what  a  devil  of  a  mess  you  ve 
got  us  into?  strikes  me  we'd  k'tter  git  when  the  goin's 
good  That  cove  there's  liable  to  raise  hell  when  he 
can't  find  the  girl;  an'  if  we  get  caught  it's  the  pen  for 

us,  sure  thing."  „„    ,        •  > 

-Who's  scared  now,"  the  other  mocked.  "WTio  3  goin 
to  kn.nv  we  did  it?  Anyway  I'm  g./in'  to  have  these 
sparklers  if  I  stav  here  all  nigh^  The  other  job  didn  t 
pan  out  well  and  here's  our  chance  t..  make  up  for  it. 
If  we're  caught  it  won't  make  much  ditfereuce;  we'd  get 
the  pen  anyway  for  the  other.'' 
*'The  cove  may  come  back." 


"Let  'im  come. 


We'll  tix  him  if  he  docs.     Are  you 


comin"  out  or  shall  I  come  down  and  get  you  <"  ho  shouted 
again  over  the  brink  of  the  hole.  ''Better  come  out  and 
hand  over  that  necklace.  I've  got  to  have  it,  I  tell  you, 
and  I  can't  stay  here  all  night;"  and  he  swore  again,  his 
voice  thick  with  fury. 

The  third  man,  Jake,  had  evidently  come  over  and 
joined  them  and  his  voice  was  now  joined  to  the  col- 

'•Didn't  I  fool  the  chap  fine  though?"  he  crowed  in 
drunken  glee.  "  'I  hain't  seen  no  young  ladies,'  says  I; 
an'  oif  'e  goes  without  another  word." 

"  \ve  but  if  he  comes  back,  I'm  thinkin'  y-u'll  laugh 
on  die  other  .Ue  ov  ycr  face.     This  country  ain't  like 
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Washington  or  Orogon,  I'm  tellinp;  you.  They  don't  lose 
no  time  when  they  cop  a  fellow  here  an'  a  smart  lawyer 
ain't  much  use  to  a  ehap.  They're  mighty  free  with  the 
lash  too  for  highway  rohhery.  There's  a  cove  I  know 
doiu'  time  at  Westminster  now  who  got  twelve  with  the 
cat  when  he  went  ii  in'  he's  got  another  two  dozen  comin' 
to  him  before  he  gets  out ;  an'  all  for  hohiin'  up  a  Chink 
an'  takin'  fifty  cents  off  'im." 

"Stow  your  gab,  Bill;  you'll  scare  Jake  out  of  his 
senses  if  you  don't  shut  up." 

"Cric!:ey,  I  didn't  think  about  'im  comin'  back,"  Jake's 
voice  was  heard  in  a  different  tone  from  before,  <iua- 
very  and  nervous.  "I  guess  that  I'll  be  goin'  on.  Mike; 
thash  booze  kind  of  strong,  you  know-  hie.  So  gm)d- 
night,  boys;  little  Willie's  goin'  to  Seattle,  hie.  This 
lash  business  ain't  no  good  for  a  white  man." 

"I'm  goin'  with  Jake,  Alike.  He's  got  more  sense  than 
you  have  spite  of  all  the  whisky  'e's  got  aboard.  After 
that  job  up  the  river,  the  so<iner  we're  across  the  line  the 
better.     I  ain't  hankerin'  after  free  board  an'  lodgin'  on 

this  side  at  all ;  an'  if  you  start " 

*'Aw  come  on,  don't  be  a  quitter,  Bill;  there's  lots 
of  time  to  catch  the  Seattle  train  to-morrow  morning. 
That  mutt,  Jake'll  jist  get  dnink  at  the  Junction  an'  he'll 
be  anchored  there  for  two  or  three  days.  Better  stay  with 
me.     These  jewels  are  the  real  thing,  believe  me." 

"Nope,  I'm  goin'  along.  You're  altogether  too  reckless 
for  me.  Looks  a  bit  unhealthy  for  my  stomach.  After 
that  other  thing,  now's  the  time  to  lay  low  and  here  you 
are  startin'  more  trouble.     I  wish  you  well  out  of  it, 

that's  all." 

A  string  of  oaths  and  abuse  was  all  the  reply  to  this 
speech  and  then  there  was  silence  for  a  minute.  Mar- 
jorie's  heart  almost  stopped  beating  when  she  realised 
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that  the  mail  was  left  alniu-  and  Aiv  felt  more  dcspairinn 

than  ever. 

Sli<-  iiww  iK'urd  tlic  rustlini;  of  pajxT  and  tli.-  ilarc  ..t  a 
iiiatcli  whi.h  he  had  struck  liu'htrd  up  his  fa.'«.'  (dcarl.v, 
fhish.'.l  and  l.lnatcd  as  it  was.  \\v  held  the  niat.-h  t..  a  strip 
of  \m\>vr  he  licM  in  liis  h'ft  liand. 

"New,  miss;  we'll  he  ahle  to  see  where  you  have  hlchlen 
yourself.'  Vou  w.Mild  have  Urn  hrtter  to  have  eome 
i.ut  in  the  tirst  place;"  and  he  threw  the  flaring  strip  down 
into  the  Imlc,  kneeling'  down  on  one  knee  as  he  <lid  ?..  the 
better  to  see  inside.  Kiirht  heside  Marjoric  it  landed 
and  involuntarily  she  shrank  Lack  from  it,  tryinjr  to 
escape   the   gaze  of   these  crafty  eyed   that   i)eered  down 

upon  her. 

-lla.  I  se<'  you  iuav."  their  owner  cx(daimed  in  a  tone 
of  triumph   hut    it   was  short-lived.      A    tall,   dark   ti>rnre 
had  stohn  up  hehind  him.     Then  a  hand  was  laid  upon 
his  collar  and  another  on  his  th.'oat  with  no  gentle  clasp; 
and  he  was  drawn  back  while  the  stran-er  knelt  with  one 
kne<"  on  his  chot  and  pressed  him  r'ld.'ly  to  the  grouml. 
There  was  a  brief  struggle  in  which  the  man  underneath 
foudit  with  the  energy  of  despair.     Although  taken  eom- 
j.letely  bv  surprise,  he  ha<l  great  strength  an.l  he  was  per- 
fectly fresh;  while  Keith— for  the  new  com-r  was  ho— 
ha<l  "been  running  and  was  all  out  of  breath.     Frantically 
thev  struggled,  in  silence  cwcep^  for  an  occasional  lieavy 
gasp  from  one  or  the  other  that  bore  witness  to  the  strenu- 
ousness  of  the  conilict :  and  as  the  man  below  siiuirmed 
and   ki.-ked   furi.-^usly   in   his  efforts   to  throw  ntf  Keith, 
all  at  once  he  succeeded  in  pushing  him  to  one  side  and 
thev  both  rolled  over  the  brink  into  the  hole.     As  Keith 
felt   himself   g.>ing   over,    instinctively   be   let   go   of   his 
opponent  with  one  hand  and  grasped  a  piece  of  root  that 
uilcfed  itself.     This  hc!pe<i  him  to  stay  his  fall  and  eu- 
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al)le<l  hiiii  to  ooTiio  down  on  top  of  lii-*  fiirmy  who  liiii<lnl 
heavily  on  liis  hack,  iiiakiiiir  a  coiiiparativcly  soft  cushion 
for  ki'ith  to  aliirlit  u|)oii.  Th.-  hittor  lost  n<>  titiic  in 
apiin  jrottiufT  to  (•hif<'lR's  with  his  ..piM.nriit ;  hut  ho  snon 
found  that  it  w;is  unnecessary  as  he  seemed  to  have  U-en 
stunne-l  hy  his  tall.  Keith  waited  for  a  few  nionieiits  to 
see  if  he  miirht  p<issihly  Im-  shaMiniiiiL';  hut  as  xm.ii  as  ho 
was  assured  that  he  was  not  he  turned  around  to  look 
for  Marjorie. 

"Are  you  there.  Marjorie — Miss  ('..l<ndioun  T'  he  said, 
1  reathless  from  the  struf^le  and  his  voice  tremhliuix  with 
a|)prehensiun.  All  sorts  of  terrihle  possihilities  were  pass- 
ing throu;rh  liis  niimi  ;  and  the  uncanny  darkness  of  the 
])lace  where  he  found  hitiiself  served  to  intensify  sojne- 
what  his  ft(linL''s  of  horror  atul  forehodin^. 

'•Oh,  Mr.  I.eictster.  is  that  you  ^  I  am  so  -rlad,"  said 
a  Voice  just  at  his  ear  a!id  a  small  hand  reachc.l  out  and 
softly  toucheil  his  shoulder.     "Hut  are  you  hurt  C 

She  had  heard  the  sciitlle  ahove  her  and  had  heon 
ehet-red  hy  tin-  hope  that  it  meant  a  rescue  altlmu.irh  she 
could  not  h"  sure  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  other  ruf- 
fians that  had  come  hack  an«l  had  fallen  U[ion  his  com- 
rade. In  her  e.xcitt  ment,  she  found  she  was  ahle  to  sit  up 
and  she  was  actually  steeliuir  her  couraire  to  make  an 
attempt  to  clind)  out  of  the  hole,  when  to  her  terror  the 
two  fell  in  heside  her.  It  was  with  a  soh  of  delight  and 
reli  f  that  she  answered  Keith'.s  call. 

''Are  you  all  right  i"  he  asked  eagerly,  not  heeding  her 
question. 

"T — I — think  so,"  she  replied  somewhat  diaihtfully. 
"I  fell  in  here  and  I  suppose  I  was  a  hit  stunned  at  first 
I  think  I  am  all  right  now;  if  I  could  just  get  out.  The 
man  wanted  to  roh  me  of  my  necklace  and  as  1  was  run- 
ning away,  I  fell  in  here." 
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"Tx3t  me  help  vou,"  ho  said,  putting  out  an  exploring 
arm— for  a?  yet  he  e<iuM  distinpiisli  nothing  in  the  gloom 
-and  su.'cof^diug  in  making  prisoner  the  hand  that  had 
touched  him  and  pressing  for  a  moment  the  small  fingers 
with  a  warmth  that  he  felt  was  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances.     There    was    an    answering    pressure,    too,    that 
thrilled  him  delightfully;  but  he  di<l  not  dare  to  tempt 
the  gods  bv  takini;  an  undue  advantage.     Kising  to  his 
fc-et  wlch  s..mc  dithculty  and  stepping  from  astride  his 
prostrate  f(»e  with  care  to  avoid  stepping  on  him.  he  put 
his  arm   around   .Marjorie's   waist  and   lifted  her  to  her 
feet.     For  a  moment,  her  hair  brushed  against  his  cheek 
and  its  faint  perfume  wafting  on  his  already  flustered 
senses  was  almost  too  mu<-h  for  all  the  good  resolutions 
that  he  had  been  formulating  all  the  way  up.     She  was  an 
heiress   and   theref..re  clearly   not   fnr   him,   he   had   re- 
solved: vet  he  found  the  impulse  to  take  her  in  his  arms 
and  tell  her  that  he  loved  her  alm^^t  irresistible.   However, 
just  at  the  psvcholoirical  moment,  a  diversion  occurred  that 
brought  him" back  to  a  sense  of  his  duty.     The  prostrate 
man  moaned. 

Keith  became  his  ordinary,  sane  self  again. 
''Let  me  jump  up  llrst  and  then  I  can  pull  you  out,"  he 
said.      "I   see   our   fiicnd  here   is  beginning  to  come  to 
himself.     I  trust  that  he  is  not  so  badly  hurt  as  to  cheat 
him  out  of  the  ])uiiisliment  he  deserves." 

Without  waiting  for  her  to  speak,  he  scrambled  out 
of  the  hole  and  taking  hold  of  her  hand?  he  was  able  to 
lift  her  up  beside  him,  where  she  stood  trembling  a 
little  and  stilf  but  still  able  to  stand  with  his  arm  sup- 
porting her.  He  was  about  to  speak  wln-n  they  heard  the 
.sound^of  a  motor  coming  cast  along  the  road  towards 

them.  . 

"I'd  better  stop  it,"  Keith  said  regretiully  after  a  few 
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moments  of  consideration.  He  was  loath  to  bring  a  third 
party  in  to  interrupt  the  sweetness  of  this  hour  of  re- 
union, this  time  of  relief  and  expansion  when  tlie  fulness 
of  their  hearts  had  broken  down  the  constraints  of  con- 
ventionality. F.ut  he  had  to  think  of  his  prisoner,  the 
injured  man  and  of  how  he  was  to  dispjse  of  him.  So 
he  hailed  the  car  loudly  as  it  came  near;  and  it  (luickly 
came  to  a  stop  opposite  them.     There  were  two  men  in 

the  front  scat. 

"Halloa,  what's  the  matter  here,  somebody  had  a  smash- 
up  ?"  said  the  one  who  was  driving.     "So  it's  you,  is  it, 
Mr.   Leicester  f  he  said  as  he  recognised  Keith,   "and 
the  girl  too,  by  George!"  he  added  as  his  glance  fell  on 
Marjorie.     "Bob,   I  guess  we  were   in   time  after  all." 
"You  come  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Inspector  Brown," 
said  Keith  as  he  recognised  the  officer;  "but  I  am  sur- 
prised to  see  you  so  far  from  home."     He  knew  very  well 
what  had  brought  them;  but  with  the  knowledge  that  he 
now   i)ussessed  as   to  Marjorie's   identity,   he   could   not 
resist  the  temptation  to  poke  a  little  fun  at  the  detec- 
tives who  had  given  both  to  her  and  to  himself  such  an  un- 
pleasant quarter  of  an  hour.  ^^ 

"Just  in  the  nick  of  time;  you're  right  there,  my  buy, 
ho  replied  grimly :  "and  as  for  the  reas(m  we're  here,  we'll 
very  soon  show  you  that,  won't  we,  Bob  f 

"You  just  bet  we  will,"  said  Bob,  as  he  skippe.l  nimbly 
out  of  tiie  car  and  advanced  round  to  the  other  side  of 
the  couple  so  as  to  be  ready  in  case  of  any  attempt  to 
escape.     "  'Once  bit.  twice  shy,'   you  know." 

"I'm  afraid  that  I  shall  have  to  arrest  you  both,  this 
time,  my  light-hearted  friend,"  said  Inspector  Brown, 
himself  stepping  out  and  planting  himself  on  the  near  side 
of  the  pair.  He  was  distinctly  nettled  to  find  Keith  treat- 
ing so  lightly  of  the  matter;  and  he  was  in  no  mind  to  be 
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made  a  ff>ol  of,  especially  by  one  who,  if  not  a  criminal, 
had  been  consorting;  with  one.  lie  was  angry  with  him- 
self for  having  let  sentiment  interfcic  with  business  be- 
fore and  he  was  angry  with  Keith  for  having  persuaded 
him  against  hi;^  better  judgment.  Now  he  wch-omed  the 
chance  to  get  even  with  him.  With  a  (piick  iiiovciiicnt  he 
snatched  something  from  his  pocket  tliat  clinked  sugges- 
tively as  he  drew  it  forth.  In  tiie  darkness  it  was  impos- 
sible' to  see  what  it  was.  ^leanwhile  the  other  man  had 
moved  in  behind  Marjorie  and  a  couple  of  paces  nearer 

to  Keith. 

Marjorie  had  recognised  the  two  detectives  with  dismay, 
although  their  coming  was  but  a  minor  disaster  after  the 
danger  that  she  had  just  escaped  from.     It  came  to  her 
all  at  once,   what  she  had  completely  forgotten   in  the 
exciting  events  of  th?  night,   that   she  had  broken  her 
parole;    that    she    was    sti"    under    police    surveillance. 
Through  her,  :Mr.  Leicester  was  likely  to  sutler  much  un- 
pleasantness as  well  as  perhaps  the  loss  of  ^is  two  thou- 
sand dollars  because  of  her  thoughtlessness.     Xo  doubt, 
the  matter  could  all  be  explained;  but  to  do  so,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  disclose  her  identity  and  call  her  guar- 
dian to  her  aid  to  corroborat(^  her  story.     This  would, 
indeed,  be  a  bitter  draught  to  swallow;  but  it  would  have 
to  be  done,   she  reflected,   in  order  to  atone  as  far  as 
possible  for  the  wrong  that  she  had  already  d(»ne. 

Her  heart  sank  as  she  listened  to  the  Inspector's  grim 
words  and  noticed  the  sinister  action  of  the  two  men  as 
they  closed  around  Keith.  With  the  quick  intu'  on  of 
fear,  she  guessed  tliat  it  was  a  pair  of  handcuffs  that 
Inspector  Brown  had  pulled  from  his  pocket;  and  in- 
voluntarily she  drew  in  close  to  Keith  again — for  she  had 
stepped  away  from  him  a  little  as  the  car  had  come  up- 
as if  to  protect  him  from  the  detective's  threatened  attack. 
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"You'd  better  stand  back  there,  miss,"  warned  In- 
spector Brown.  "You'll  be  the  less  likely  to  get  hurt 
if  Mr.  Leicester  isn't  sensible.  Best  jrive  yourself  up 
quietly,  sir,"  he  said  to  Keith,  "and  save  trouble  to  U3 

all." 

Keith  lauffhed. 

"I  haven't  the  faintest  intention  of  resisting:,"  he  said; 
"so  you  needn't  worry  about  that.  1  would  like  you  to 
allow  :Miss  Colquhoun  to  .tjet  into  the  car  and  sit  down,  as 
she  has  just  come  throuirh  a  very  trying;  experience  and 
must  be  faint,"  he  said.  "Don't  be  afraid,"  he  whispered 
in  her  ear ;  "it's  all  right." 

"Here  now,"  said  the  Inspector  suspiciously ;  ''none  of 
that.  You  needn't  try  any  tricks  on  me  or  it'll  be  tlio 
worse  for  vou.  I'll  be  <lelighted  to  have  the  lady  get  into 
the  car— indeed,  I'll  invite  her  most  urgently,"  he  added, 
laughing  sardonically,  "as  soon  as  I  have  dispose<l  of  you. 
Once  I  have  you  safe,  it'll  be  easy  enough  to  get  her.  Just 
let  me  slip  these  on  your  wrists,"  and  he  moved  yet  a 
step  nearer. 

"Just  a  minute,  my  man,"  said  Keith  coolly.  "I  quite 
believe  that  you  think  you  are  doing  your  duty;  but  you 
had  better  be  careful.  I'cfi're  you  take  the  responsibility 
of  arresting  me,  you  had  better  tell  me  just  what  it  is 

for." 

"Come  now,  cut  out  all  this  injured  innocence  business. 
It  don't  work  with  us,"  said  the  other  detective  impa- 
tiently. "I  want  to  be  on  the  road  home  again  and  the 
sooner  the  better." 

"Yes,  ^I'11  tell  you  what  for  and  pretty  quick,  too,"  said 
Inspector  Brown  raising  his  voice  in  anger.  "For^  ai<ling 
and  abetting  a  suspected  criminal  to  escape,  that's  what 
for;  and  quite  enough  for  me,  too.  I'm  telling  you." 

"I  thought  it  was  agreed  between  us  in  Mr.  Graham's 
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„tiicc"  sai.l  Keith  spoakint;  slowly  and  quietly  and  with 
perfect  eahnncss,  "that  9.)  long  as  Miss  Cl.piliuun  was  in 
uiv  eoinpanv.  it  wouM  lx>  all  right,  seeing  that  I,  ha%ing 
niV  two  th.aisand  dollars  at  stake,  would  he  tho  last  to 
allow  her  to  run  away.  I  fail  to  see  why,  hecause  we  have 
fikon  a  little  spin  out  into  the  country  and  unf<.rtunat<:'ly 
mot  with   an  acchlent,   there  should   he  all   this  excite- 

"Vnu  were  -..ing  to  help  her  to  jump  her  hail,  though, 
mv  hnv  and  vou  needn't  tell  me  any  ditferent,"  was  tho 
Iuspe<-t..r"s  an-ry  rej.ly.  ''She's  turned  you  round  her 
little  titiirer  just  as  she's  fooled  many  a  wiser  nuui;  and 
vou  w<Te  goinir  along  with  her.  So  hoth  of  y<ni  will  g«) 
'with  me  and  I'm  going  to  make  the  arrest  now,  I  tell 

you."  ,  _.,  ,. 

''S.ftlv,  mv  friend,  3»>ftly,"  said  Keith.     '"If  you  won  t 
listen  to"  reas.m  along  that  line  perhaps  you  will   along 
this      I  am  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  as  well  as  Police  Com- 
missioner for  my  municipality;  an<l  it  would  certamly 
be  difficult  for  you  to  explain  t.)  the  ma-istrate  in  the 
morninir  why  you  came  to  arrest  me  outside  of  y(nir  own 
jurisdiction  and  within  minf— you'll  look  rather  silly,  be- 
lieve me,  .Inspector  BnmTi,  and  it  won't  do  your  reputa- 
tion as  a  smart  officer  any  good.     I  am  escorting  Misa 
Colquhoun  to  her  home  near  Portlake  and  I  shall  under- 
take to  produce  her  at  any  time  if  reipiirtHl  as  she  has  not 
the  faintest  intention  of  running  away.'' 

The  Inspector  slipix'4  what  he  held  in  his  hand  unob- 
trusively hack  into  his  pocket;  and  taking  out  his  hand- 
kerchief, he  wiped  his  brow. 

"Well.  I'll  he  blowed!"  ho  exclaimed.     ''Boh.  what  do 
vou  think  of  that?" 
*    ''You  can  search  me,"  declared  Boh,  shaking  hu«  head 

sadlv. 
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"Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if  you  would  alliw  Miss 
Colqulioun  to  get  in,"  su^ije^ted  Keith  ajrain  mildly. 

There  was  a  pause  durinj;  which  nothiuir  was  spoken; 
.and  then  with  a  sigh,  the  Insj)ootor  turned  sli.w'y  and 
opened  the  door  of  the  car.  Keith  assisted  Maijorie  to 
enter  it  and  tucked  her  carefully  in  with  tlie  lap-rolx'. 
i\f ter  he  had  assured  himself  that  she  was  conif'Ttahle, 
be  turncfl  to  tli(>  Inspector. 

"D(»n't  be  down-heart<'d,  Inspector,"  he  said.  "I  have 
a  prisoner  of  my  own,  I  should  like  to  turn  over  to  you 
if  you  don't  mind ;  and  you  can  take  all  tlir-  credit  of 
las  capture  yourselves,  I  hope  he's  not  hurt  much,  though 
he's  ha<l  rather  a  bad  fall,"  and  ho  explained  just  what 
had  taken  place. 

The  Inspector  was  at  once  all  interest;  and  together 
the  three  men  went  and  lifted  the  injured  thug  out  of 
the  hole  where  he  was  still  lying.  He  groaned  as  he  was 
l)eing  niovcil ;  but  when  Keith  felt  his  pulse,  it  seemed  to 
be  beating  strongly  enough. 

"There  was  a  store  held  np  at  Mission  yesterday," 
remarked  the  inspector  reflectively.  "I  wonder  if  this 
chap  might  not  have  had  a  hand  in  it  There  were  throe 
men  involved  in  that  tliough." 

"There  were  two  others  with  him,"  sai('  Marjorie  from 
the  seat  of  the  auto ;  "but  they  went  on.  I  overheard  them 
make  some  reference  to  'some  job  np  the  rivor'." 

"Is  that  so  V  said  the  Inspector  excitedly.  "Then  we'd 
better  try  to  get  hold  of  them." 

"You  remember  we  passed  two  men  on  the  side  of  the 
road  not  long  ago?"  said  the  other  detective.  "If  we 
hurry  we  can  soon  catch  up  to  them  but  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  these  two  ?" 

The  Inspector  was  silent. 

"Just  a  word  with  you.  Inspector  Brown,"  said  Keith, 
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takin,  him  on  one  si.lo  out  of  hearing  of  the  <.thers  "As 
a  matter  of  faet,  I  can  now  tell  you  ju.t  who  M.ss  Col 
Lhoun  is.  She  i.  the  ward  of  Lor.l  Angle.ule  who  is  now 
h,.  Hotel  Vancouver.  He  an.l  hi.  wife  arnved  this 
afternoon.  Thev  eanie  after  her;  hut  she  does  n<.t  want 
?o  see  th;m  and  is  on  her  way  back  to  Portlake  to  the 
neople  she  is  staving  with." 

'%ut  if  that  is  who  she  is,  why  all  this  -.-tory  abcnxt 
it?"  asked  the  Inspector  sharply.     "Why  duln  t  she  tell 

us  and  avoid  all  this  bother?"  „      • ,  tt  ■,\  ■  '^hut 

"She  has  been  estran.ged  from  them."  said  Keith       but 
no  doubt,  the  misunderstanding's  will  all  be  cleared  away 
ere  Ioul'.    I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Anglesides  are 
coming  up  to  Portlake  to-morrow  to  see  her.     ^ow  then 
bo  a  goo.l  fellow  and  run  away  aft.r  the  real  thugs  and 

leave  us  alone."  ,     ,,-r, 

-Oh  well  "  said  the  Inspect.>r  plainly  conquered ,  i  ^e 
been  in  love  mvself  and  1  don't  want  to  be  a  spoil-spor  , 
I'm  sure.  And  if  the  lady  is  all  that  you  say  shells,  well- 
connected  and  all  that,  I'm  sure  I  wish  you   uck. 

-There's  one  thing,  though,"  said  Keith;  "I  don  t  wan 
her  brought  in  as  a  witness  against  these  tellows      .No 
>uh     v<m  can  connect  them  with  this  Mission  robbery 
P.-babiv  they  have  some  of  the  stuff  on  them;  and  tha 
will  be  good  enough.     Miss  Cdquhoun,  remember,  will 

not  prosecute."  ,        <ij 

"01,  I  .mess  that  «ill  )«■  all  right,"  vas  the  reply.  I 
dare  sav  .e  can  manage  xvith.mt  her  well  enough.  I  must 
1,0  <.ff  th.a.L'h  or  those  fellows  may  give  us  the  slip. 

..Miss  C,.l,uh„un,  I  have  the  horses  ..e,!  up  J>f '  "  *°f 
distance  farther  on."  sai.l  I^e,th  to  Marjor.e       That  wa 
what  hronght  ,ne  haelc  so  qu,cW,v    ,1  /:™1  ^I^^tC 
ing  by  the  si.ie  ot  the  load  and  x  r.nc.     -i- 
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something  wrong.  Do  you  fool  able  to  po  on  or  would 
you  prefer  to  go  back  to  town  in  the  auto  f 

"Ob,  by  all  means,  I  should  like  to  go  on,"  said  Mar- 
jorie  eagerly;  "that  is — that  is,"  she  said  shyly  turning 
down  her  head,  "if  you  would  be  able  to  see  me  home." 

"Why,  of  {'ourse,''  said  Keith  with  a  note  of  pleasure  in 
his  voice.  "Then  that  is  settled,  my  friends.  We  shall 
leave  the  pris<iner  to  you  and  I  wish  you  good  luck  with 
the  other  two." 

Marjorie  had  jump<'d  lightly  out  of  the  auto  with 
little  trace  of  stiffness  in  her  mien;  and  the  two  detectives 
lost  no  time  in  lifting  their  prisoner,  who  had  now  re- 
vived considei;ih1y,  into  the  back  seat,  one  of  them  getting 
in  beside  him  to  guard  against  any  attempt  at  escape.  In- 
spector Brown  quickly  cranked  the  car,  which  his  col- 
league had  already  turned  round  d.iring  the  former's  brief 
tete-a-tete  with  Keith,  and  they  were  oti"  with  a  parting 
wave  of  the  hand. 

Keith  and  Marjorie  stood  for  a  moment  watching  the 
receding  auto. 

"I  almost  hope  that  they  won't  be  able  to  catch  them," 
said  the  latter  with  a  sigh,  "but  I  suppose  that  it  would 
really  be  better  for  other  people  if  they  were  locked  up. 
Life  is  a  strange  puzzle,  isn't  it,  after  all  i!"  she  added  as 
they  turned  down  the  road  to  walk  to  where  Keith  had 
left  the  horses. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

"Oh  hattc  thcc,  hoftc!"  th^'  lo^H  cries, 
"T}u>u<lh  tcmr*ift.<i  ro^nd  rm  tl<ithcr; 

I'll  meet  the  raging  of  the  nkka. 
But  not  an  angry   father." 
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"I  CAN  novor  repay  yon  for  what  you  havo  .lone  to- 
nicht,"  sho  said  as  they  rode  alon-.     -When  I  think— 
she  trie.1  to  continue,  but  her  voieo  failo<    her. 

-But  vou  must  not  think  about  it  at  all  said  Keith 
in  brisk."  c-h«^rv  tones  of  authority.  "Y.m  have  still  a 
long  ride  iK-for'c  vou  and  you  must  save  all  your  ene^r- 
gies  f..r  that;  unless  you  would  like  to  go  back  to  the 

hotel  at  Co<iuitlam."  ,       ,        i,*     ^ 

"(Ml  no"  she  replied  shudderiu-  at  the  thou-ht  of 
turning  back.  "I  want  to  keep  ri.nht  on.  Ih.t  how  did 
v<.u  inana::e  to  follow  me?  I  .lidn't  think  that  any  one 
cxmhl  have  cau-rht  up  t<i  me,  on  horseback  at  least 

-No,  I'm  afraid  this  isn't  quite  such  a  sp..Mly  beast 
as  all  that,  thoutrh  he's  not  so  bad  ynu  know,  said  Keith 
smilin-'  "You  see  I  started  out  in  a  motor  and  it  was  a 
cise  of  the  more  hurry,  the  less  speed.  W.;  had  a  punc- 
ture betwc<.n  Barnet  and  Tort  M.-.ly  winch  we  didn  t 
stop  to  repair;  but  bc<twcen  Port  :\bHHly  and  C  oquitlam 
the  chautV,>ur  ran  us  into  a  pile  of  stones  and  sent  us 
into  the  dltoh.  So  I  walked  on,  h-avin^'  the  man  with  his 
o.ir,  an<l  hi.e.l  this  beast  at  the  liv.'ry  .table  at  Coquitlam, 
where  I  also  ascertained  that  you  had  passed  through  a 

short  time  before." 
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"I  stopped  there  to  have  something  to  eat,"  said  Mar- 

jorie. 

"Well,  they  notice<l  you  all  right,"  said  Keith.  "It  was 
quite  romantic,  you  know,"  he  rattled  away  thinking  to 
distract  her  mind  and  relieve  the  tension.  "There  was  a 
group  of  three  or  four  in  front  of  the  hotel  and  I  asked 
them,  had  they  seen  a  young  lady  on  horsehaek  passing 
through;  and  you  should  have  heard  them  all  speak  at 
once  to  U'll   m'e.      I  didn't  .-^top  long  to  listen  though." 

"You  must  Ix-  tired  out  and  you  haven't  had  anything 
to  oat,"  she  said  with  sudden  solicitude.  "I  haven't  de- 
served that  you  should  show  me  such  kindness." 

"It  is  you  that  must  be  tired  after  your  long  ride 
and  faint  "^from  your  fright  Here  we  come  to  the  Pitt 
River  now,"  he  said,  as  they  came  to  a  wooden  bridge  that 
led  up  to  the  dyko  along  the  hank.  "That  little  house  on 
the  top  is  where  the  ferryman  stays.     Let's  hope  he  is 

there." 

They  climl)ed  the  slight  ascent  and  Keith  dismounted 
and  knocked  at  the  door.  There  was  no  answer  at  first 
but  when  he  knocked  again  a  deep  voice  came  out  to  them. 

"All  right,  I'll  bo  there  in  five  minutes,"  it  said. 

"Let  us  go  djwn  and  sit  on  the  bank  until  he  comes," 
said  Keith. 

^rarjoiie  welcomed  the  suggestion  as  she  was  now 
feeling  so  faint  that  si  •  could  hardly  stay  on  her  horse. 
After  he  had  led  the  two  horses  down  to  the  edire  of  the 
landing,  Keith  almost  lifted  her  out  of  the  sa.ulle:  and 
when  he  tried  to  set  her  on  her  feet,  she  would  have  fallen 
had  he  not  caught  her  again  in  his  arms.  He  carried  her 
to  the  side  aiul  set  her  gently  down  on  a  wooden  bench 
that  offered  a  convenient  seat. 

"Feeling  a  bit  queer,  aren't  you  ?"  he  said,  supporting 
her  with  his  arm.     "Xo  wonder,  after  such  a  fright !" 
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"I  am  ashamed  of  myself  to  bo  so  silly,"  she  replied 
faintly;  *'l  never  wa?  ^^l;en  this  way  Wfore;  but  I'll 
be  all  right  in  a  minute." 

"If  y')u  can  sit  u{).  I'll  fjet  somethinf;  that  will  brace 
you  a  hit,"  said  Keith;  and  he  ran  to  the  cdj;c  and  re- 
turned with  his  hat  half  full  of  water.  A  little  of  this  he 
dashe<l  in  her  face  and  he  made  her  di.nk  some;  and 
she  immediately  began  to  feel  better.  Iler  face  was  pale 
in  the  moonlight  but  she  was  smiling  faintly  up  at 
him. 

"You  are  too  good  to  me,"  she  protested. 

Keith's  emotions  ha<l  been  like  to  get  the  better  of  his 
judgment  and  he  did  not  trust  himself  to  speak.  The 
holding  her  in  his  arms  was  rather  too  strong  for  all  the 
good  resolutions  of  abnegation  which  he  had  made  in 
the  motor  as  he  was  speeding  r.iong  in  pursuit. 

"You  must  take  care,  my  boy,"  he  was  saying  to  him- 
self; "or  vou  will  be  disgracing  yourself.  You  should 
have  told  her  of  your  love  in  the  Park  this  afternoon, 
Kow  that  vou  know  that  she  is  an  heiress,  it  is  out  of 
the  question.  This  little  runaway  trip  to  the  "West  is 
just  a  girlish  escapade;  and  she  will  soon  be  back  in  her 
own  gay  w(jrld  amongst  her  own  people  and  she  will  look 
back  on  the  few  months  she  spent  out  here  as  a  kind  of 
romantic  madness.  For  a  rancher  like  yoii  to  ask  her 
to  marry  you,  it  wouldn't  be  playing  the  game.  She's  not 
much  more  than  a  child  and  estranged  from  her  guardian 
at  that;  and  to  speak  would  be  to  take  an  unfair  advan- 
tage." 

As  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  his  mind,  he 
sat  gazing  out  upon  the  broad,  dark  river  as  it  flowed 
along  mysterious  and  silent  except  for  the  soft  lappings 
and  gurglings  around  the  piles  of  the  landing  upon  which 
they  sat.    lie  was  too  much  engrossed  to  hear  her  when 
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she  sjKike  again  and  she  had  to  repeat  what  she  said  in  a 
tone  more  insistent. 

"You  have  not  asked  nic  why  I  ran  away  and  broke  ray 

parole  ?" 

"Oh,  I  bejr  your  pardon."  he  excused  himself;  "I'm 
afraid  my  wits  wore  wool-pitherinf;.  No,  it  is  true  I 
have  not."  he  replied  with  provoking  phle}j:m. 

"But  why  r  slio  said  in  a  tone  slightly  |K>tulant.  "Are 
you  not  angry  ?  and  are  you  not  curious  f 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  smoke  f  he  asked,  taking  out  a 
cigarette  and  prt)ceeding  to  light  it  with  elaborate  care. 
"Xo,"  he  replied,  after  he  had  taken  a  few  puffs;  "I  am 
not  curious  because  I  know ;  and  I  am  not  angry  because 
I  can  sN-mpathise  with  your  feelintrs  in  the  predicament." 

"Then  who  told  you  i  You  didn't  s|)eak  to  them  of 
me  ?"  she  asked  with  sudden  alarm. 

"Of  course,  I  had  to,"  he  replied,  still  keeping  his 
gaze  straight  before  him.  "I  told  them  all  about  you  and 
your  little  trouble  with  Inspector  Brown  and  the  arrange- 
ments we  had  made  for  bail  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

He  was  speaking  gruffly  but  she  knew  by  a  something 
in  his  tone  that  he  was  not  in  earnest.  In  any  case,  she 
felt  that  he  would  not  havt  given  her  secret  away.  She 
knew  him  well  enough  for  that;  and  if  she  had  mis- 
judged him  once,  she  was  not  going  to  be  so  quick  to  do  it 
again.  At  the  same  time,  she  was  puzzled  by  the  changed 
inflection  of  his  voice,  a  certain  suggestion  of  constraint 
which  was  almost  too  subtle  to  be  noticeable  at  all. 

"You're  joking,  of  course."  she  said;  "but  I  want  to 
know  who  told  yuu  about  me  and  what  !'.^y  told  you. 
They  didn't  notice  me  with  you  or  when  1  .,h3  leaving  the 
dining-room,  did  they!"' 

"I  don't  think  they  did,"  Keith  answered ;  "they  were 
too  much  occupied  with  your  humble  servant,  I  fancy. 
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Thoy  asked  me  to  sit  with  thorn  and  I,  of  course,  refnsed, 
only  t(»  find  that  ytju  had  flown.  Tlion,  inuch  airainrt  my 
inclination,  I  wont  over  and  took  the  moal  with  them; 
though  aa  vou  luav  imagine  I  was  none  too  happy  atx>ut 
it." 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  she  said  hesitating  for  a  hriof  space, 
reluctant  to  sjiy  what  was  in  hor  mind  yot  anxious  to 
sound  him  farther;  "hut  your  friend  wonlil  he  glad,  was 
she  not  f  she  concluded  at  lat^t,  still  looking  down  and 
thankful  for  tlio  obscurity  of  night  that  concealed  the  hot 
flush  that  she  felt  was  on  her  chocks. 

"1  am  afraid  that  I  was  not  cousidoring  licr  very  much," 
said  Keith  speaking  lightly  though  his  heart  was  thumping 
alarmingly  in  his  chest.  "I  had  it  out  with  her  aft<T 
dinner  in  the  lounge  though.  That  was  all  ovc.-r  and 
finished  with  three  years  ago  hy  hor  own  wish;  it  could 
Dover  1)0  revived.  It  was  then  she  t«ild  me  alxnit  this 
young  runaway  that  Lord  Anglosido  nnd  his  son  have  come 
in  search  of.  Thoy  have  your  aildress  all  right  and  I 
shouldn't  he  surprised  to  see  them  at  IJolton's  to-morrow." 

*'0h,  dear,  I  wish  that  ferryman  would  hurry  up,"  she 
said  rising  in  agitation.  "I  think  I  should  like  to  he 
gfing  on.  I  suppose  Wilfrid  will  he  there  too;  and  there 
will  be  a  dreadful  scene.  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  at  any  rate 
tuey  didn't  catch  me  in  town;"  and  she  went  over  to 
stroke  the  noses  of  the  horses  that  were  standing  quietly 
close  by,  too  tired  to  stir  from  the  spot  where  Keith  had 
left  them. 

The  forr\-man,  as  if  in  answer  to  their  wish,  at  this 
moment  appeared  and  took  <lo\vn  tVio  wooden  rail  on  the 
end  <jf  the  scow  permitting  them  to  load  the  horses  aboard. 
This  took  Sumo  coaxing  as  b(»th  of  them  at  first  objected 
evidently  fooling  nervous  about  their  novel  surrouudings. 
When  the  ferrvnian  had  ffono  below  and  the  crasoline  en- 
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pine  which  pnnK'Hod  tlie  sc«>\v  acntss  by  moans  of  a  cable 
Btretchiiii;  frnni  bank  U)  bunk,  started  up  with  woinl 
ga.spinp4  ami  claukings,  it  was  all  Keith  eoubl  do  to 
ket!p  the  fti^'hteiied  auiraals  from  jumpinj^  over  the  side. 
There  was  imt  imich  upportxinitv  for  furtlier  eunversation, 
therefore,  until  thev  arrived  safely  at  the  other  side. 
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I  and  my  mistrrnn  aide  bi/  side 

Sftall  be  together,  breathe  and  ride, 
So,  one  day  more  an\.  I  deified. 

Who  knout  but  th<:  world  may  end  to-nightf 

Bbownino. 

Uer  maiden  pride,  her  haughty  name, 
My  dumb  devotion  shall  not  shame; 

The  lore  that  no  return  doth  crave 
To  knightly  levels  lifts  the  slave. 

WHITTIEE. 

They  rode  up  the  wooden  approach  on  the  other  side 
and  took  their  way  along  the  level  raeadowlands  beyond. 
To  their  left,  the  Golden  Ears  now  towered   in  lonely 
majesty;  and  Marjorie  welcomed  the  sight  of  their  famil- 
iar peaks,   for  they  helped  her  to  rr  lise  that  she  was 
nearing  home.     The  mystery  of  the  n..,;»t  and  the  moon- 
light lav  upon  the  sleeping  country  through  wlr  h  they 
passed  an.l  as  they  rode  along  now  in  silence— for  both 
were  wrupped  in  their  thoughts— she  almost  felt  as  if 
she   was   in   dreamland,   the   sense  of   unreality  was   so 
persistent.     The  horses'  hoofbeats  were  deadened  by  the 
layer  ..f  dust  that  covered  the  road  and  they  moved  along 
noiselessly  at  a  walking  pace.     Occasionally,  however,  an 
owl  perched  on  the  fence  at  the  side  of  the  road  would 
dart  away  with  a  startling  screech  and  the  air  was  vocal 
with  the  multitudinous  croaking  of  the  frogs. 

"Your  British  Columbia  orchestra  is  out  in  full  force 
to-night,"  said  Marjorie  at  last  when  the  silence  had  be- 
gun to  weigh  upon  her. 

"Yes,  they  are  celebrating  your  homecoming,"  said 
Keith,   smiling   down   at  her.      "Xow   if   you   were   in 
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England,  you  might  be  listening  to  the  nightingales." 
"All  the  same  the  frogs  have  their  good  points,"  she 
replied.  "There's  a  something  soothing  and  soul-satis- 
fying in  their  myriad-throated  chorus  that  never  ceases 
all  night  long.  However,  it's  true  enough,  as  one  of  your 
poets  has  it,  that  'a  bull-frog  am  no  nightingale,'  "  she 

quoted. 

'•Yes,  there  is  a  soothing  effect,  soothing  if  not  so- 
porific," he  agreed;  "not  in  the  chirruping  of  the  frogs 
alone  but  that  and  the  moonlight  and  the  sleeping  country 
taken  together.  How  petty  and  empty  seem  all  the  fusa 
and  fretting  of  the  daytime  on  a  night  like  this.  If  we 
could  only  forget  about  it— the  false  worships  and  the 
sham  conventions  and  the  golden  calves — "  he  went  on 
surprised  somewhat  at  his  own  temerity  but  the  spell  of 
the  night  was  upon  him  ti  i ;  "how  you  and  I  would  bo  able 
to  talk  to  one  another  if  there  were  no  such  things  as  rank 
and  riches." 

She  sensed  the  pent-up  feeling  in  his  tone  and  though 
she  feared  its  flowing  forth.  Eve-like  she  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  dally  with  it 

"We  might  use  Dick's  magic  formula,  'let's  pretend,'  " 
she  suggested  in  a  tone  so  low  as  to  be  hardly  audible. 

He  glanced  at  her  quickly  but  her  eyes  were  on  the 

road  ahead. 

"M,  if  we  only  had  the  courage,"  he  said  regret- 
fully; "and  then  the  pretending  would  be  the  real  after 
all.  You  remember,"  he  went  on,  "this  afternoon  I  told 
you  that  there  was  something  that  I  would  like  to  tell 
von  but  I  felt  I  did  not  have  the  right  to  speak.  I  wish 
\at  I  had  spoken  then;  for  now,  it  seems  I  have  less 
right  than  ever." 

She  smiled  at  him  in  the  moonlight  and  it  seemed  her 
smile  held  a  hint  of  mockery. 
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"There  was  once  a  monster  of  ancient  Egypt,"  she  said 
flouting  his  earnestness  though  there  was  a  catch  in  her 
voice  that  belied  her  raillery,  "that  loved  to  talk  in  rid- 
dles." 

"For  that  matter,"  said  Keith,  gaining  courage  as  he 
looked  at  her,  "there  was  once  a  maiden  of  British  Co- 
lumbia that  delighted  to  talk  in  parables  and  by  means 
of  these  she  sought  to  teach  a  proud  and  presumptuous 
youth  who  had  insulted  her.  Perhaps,  if  y(ju  object  to 
riddles,  one  might  take  a  leaf  from  her  book." 

She  had  slightly  turned  her  head  and  her  face  was 
in  the  shadow. 

"She  used  to  tell  about  a  knight  called  Chivalry,  who 
fell  upon  evil  times,"  he  went  on,  "about  whom  she  told 
sad  stories  of  degeneracy  and  decay.    There  was  a  knight 
she  didn't  know  of,  whose  name  doesn't  matter.     Now 
this  knight  fell  in  love  with  a  maiden  whom  he  had 
befriended  in  a  sneaking  sort  of  way — he  had  rescued 
her  from  some  inconvenience  from  a  pair  of  villains  who 
had  evil  designs  on  her;  not,  mind  you,  by  any  bravery 
or  the  strength  of  his  own  right  arm  but  merely  by  the 
risking  of  his  money-bags.  The  maiden — as  maidens  often 
^ill — vras  unduly  grateful   for  this   small   service   and 
magnified  it  far  beyond  what  it  deserved ;    and  she  gra- 
ciously permitted  the  knight  to  be  her  attendant  pending 
her  return  to  home  and  safety.     He,  silly  fellow,  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  thinking  her  to  be  comparatively 
poor  and  friendless,  though  realising  that  she  must  be 
sprung  from  gentle  lineage.     He  would  not  tell  her  of 
his  love,  however,  until  she  had  returned  to  her  home 
again,  fearing  that  that  would  be  taking  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  her  helplessness." 

"In  truth,  'he  was  a  verray  parfit,  gentil  knyght,'  "  she 
quoted  softly,  as  he  paused  for  a  moment  in  his  tale. 
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'"But,  lo,  while  he  waited,"  be  went  on  without  taking 
any  notice  of  her  interruption,  "he  found  out  that  the 
maiden  was  really  a  great  lady  in  her  own  right  with  a 
castle  of  her  own  and  many  retainers,  while  he,  himself, 
was  only  an  humMe  knight  with  one  squire.  She  had 
merely  hecn  masquerading  as  a  poor  maiden,  and  now  her 
powerful  friends  had  come  to  seek  her.  Therefore,  it 
Itecanie  apparent  to  him  that  she  was  far  beyond  him  and 
even  if  [K-reliance  she  might  listen  to  his  suit,  liis  pride 
and  '/lis  pi  veity  would  not  permit  him  to  advance  it." 

"Prnt  d'in't  you  think  that  he  was  supersensitive?"  she 
said  when  at  last,  he  paused ;  but  still  her  eyes  were 
turned  away  from  him.  ''What  an  uncomfortable  pride 
to  lii'vo;  had  the  man  ^o  common  sense?" 

His  luart  was  heating  wildly  and  there  was  a  tightening 
sensation  iu  his  chest;  but  he  forced  himself  to  an  out- 
ward appearance  of  calmness. 

"Well,  you  see  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  an  earlier 
love  affair  in  which  the  lady  had  humiliated  him  when  he 
lost  his  lands;  and  he  had  vowed  that  it  would  never 
happen  again." 

"So,  he  iJrgued  that  the  second  lady  was  of  like  charac- 
ter to  the  firsi."  Marjorie  suggested  with  a  burst  of  fine 
indignation;  "and  'he  loved  and  he  rode  away,'  I  sup- 
pose. I'm  afraid  he  was  just  another  variety  of  the 
fickle  knight  in  the  poem.  We  need  hardly  waste  any 
pity  on  him,  I  think,  as  his  love  could  not  have  been  very 
deep;"  and  in  her  contempt,  at  last,  she  looked  at  him 
but  as  quickly  turned  away  again. 

His  heart  was  sore  but  he  resisted  the  temptation  to 
tell  her  out  and  out  that  he  loved  her.  Every  line  of  her 
slender  figure  as  it  swring  easily  in  the  saddle  to  her 
horse's  stride,  made  him  long  to  take  her  in  his  arms;  but 
he  told  himself  that  he  had  no  right.     She  might  repent 
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afterwards  when  she  realised  what  she  had  given  up,  and 
it  would  be  his  fault ;  for  he  could  never  go  back  and  live 
in  luxury  on  his  wife's  money.  There  were  some  sacri- 
fices too  great  even  for  love ;  and  a  man's  self-respect  was 
surely  one  of  them.  IIu  had  done  wrong  to  say  as  much 
as  he  had;  and  he  must  try  to  undo  the  mischief  he  had 
begun — if  he  had,  indeed,  aroused  her  interest  or  even 
her  liking.  Perhaps,  in  the  future,  something  might 
happen  to  enable  him  to  offer  his  suit  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing; but,  for  the  present  ?  had  no  right  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  unusual  circu  distances  into  which  chance  had 
brought  them. 

"And  the  maiden  of  high  degree,"  she  questioned  after 
a  short  silence  with  the  proud,  little  toss  of  her  head  which 
he  had  learned  to  know  so  well ;  "does  the  story  say  what 
were  her  feelings  when  the  knight  went  away  without 
having  spoken?" 

"Oh,  well,"  he  replied;  "she  may  have  missed  him  a 
little  at  first,  but  when  she  had  come  back  to  her  castle 
and  was  surrounded  by  her  friends  and  retainers,  she 
was  glad  that  she  had  seen  the  last  of  him." 

She  laughed  a  derisive  little  laugh  but  there  was  a 
note  of  pain  in  it.  "J  see,"  she  said:  "she  was  shallow 
and  fickle  as  he  was  proud  and  fickle  and  there  was  a  pair 
of  them.  Well,  I  do  not  like  your  parables;  they  deal 
with  too  unpleasant  pef)ple.  I  think  we  had  better  return 
to  realities  after  all.  How  far  have  we  got  to  go  now  be- 
fore we  get  home?" 

I  fear  that  they  talked  commonplaces  for  the  rest  of 
their  journey  and  they  found  no  more  pleasure  in  the 
moonlight  and  the  mountains  and  the  night's  mysterious 
witcheries,  all  the  way  to  the  loghouse  in  the  clearing 
where  Dicky  was  dreaming  about  his  fairy  godmother  in 
the  sweet,  untroubled  slumber  of  youth. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

A  man  and  a  maid  on  a  summf:r'a  day 

When  the  breeze  ia  soft  and  the  skies  are  blue. 


Anon, 


Maejorie  awoke  next  morning  to  the  clink  of  breakfast 
dishes  which  broke  with  a  cheery  sound  on  her  returning 
consciousness  after  the  troubled  dreams  that  had  vexed 
her  repose.  It  had  been  nearly  two  when,  having  said 
good-niglit  to  Keith  who  had  volunteered  to  take  Puck 
home  wiTli  him  and  bring  him  back  in  the  morning,  she 
had  slipped  in  at  the  back  door  which  was  never  locked, 
and  got  to  bed  without  awakening  any  of  the  household. 

It  was  long  after  her  head  touched  the  pillows,  however, 
before  she  was  able  to  get  to  sleep.     Her  mind  was  in  a 
whirl   of  conflicting  emotions.     Her   conversation   with 
Keith,  intimate  and  personal  as  it  was,  though  dressed  in 
the  whimsical  parable  of  the  knight  and  the  maiden,  had 
left  her  with  an  odd  ache  at  her  heart,  which  she  found  it 
hard  to  explain.     Then,  she  looked  forward  with  somr 
dread  to  the  arrival  of  Lord  and  Lady  Angleside  and 
Wilfrid,  her  former  fiance,  and  to  all  the  inevitable  re- 
proaches and  explanations  that  it  would  involve.     Aunt 
Sophronia  was  not  likely  to  spare  her ;  although  the  first 
fury  of  her  anger  had  had  plenty  of  time  to  cool  in  tlie 
past  months.     Lord  Angleside,  Marjorie  did  not  fear  s^ 
much  as  he  was  too  easy-going  and  good-natured  to  treat 
her  harshly.    His  had  only  been  a  passive  part  in  forcing 
her  engagement  to  his  son. 

How  Wilfrid  would  behave  was  more  uncertain  and  it 
was   in   connection  with   him   that   her   conscience  had 
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troubled  her  most  of  all.  Thoy  had  always  been  good 
"pals" ;  but  except  for  their  mutual  fondness  for  animals 
and  outdoor  sports,  there  was  nothing  much  in  common 
between  them.  She  had  felt  that  in  running  away,  she 
had  been  doing  the  best  for  both  of  them;  but  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  would  look  at  the  matter  in  that  light. 
He  had  l.een  fond  of  her  after  a  fashion;  but  it  was 
the  fondness  of  a  comrade,  she  felt  sure,  rather  than  a 
Jover.  When  she  did  finally  get  to  sleep,  her  dreams  were 
a  distressing  nightmare  in  which  Wilfrid,  Keith,  the  two 
detectives  and  her  Aunt  Sophronia  came  and  went  with 
most  bewildering  frequency;  and  through  them  all,  she 
herself  was  either  in  imminent  danger  or  deep  disgrace. 
It  was  no  wonder  then  that  when  she  awoke  in  the  morn- 
ing it  was  with  a  grateful  sense  of  relief  that  she  recog- 
nised the  familiar  sound  of  Dick's  spoon  against  the  sides 
of  his  porridge  bowl  as  he  polished  off  the  last  few  mouth- 
fuls.  Iler  room  opened  off  the  kitchen,  and  the  light  fir 
door  had  swung  slightly  ajar  so  that  she  could  hear  plainly 
the  boy's  voice  when  he  began  to  speak. 

"Aw,  Dad,"  he  was  saying;  "you  might  let  me  go. 
Marjorie  must  be  in  trouble  or  she  would  have  come  home 
yesterday." 

"No,  no,  Dick;  she  will  be  all  right,"  Bolton's  deep 
voice  wa.^  heard  in  reply.  "Something  has  come  up  to 
keep  her  another  day.  You  get  the  horse  ready  and  go 
down  to  the  train;  and  I  think  she  will  be  there  likely." 

"But  if  she  isn't  there,  I  want  to  go  right  down  to  Van- 
couver, Dad,"  the  boy's  voice  pleaded.  "I'll  walk  all  the 
way  if  you'll  only  let  me  go." 

"We'll  see  what's  to  be  done  if  she  doesn't  come,"  hia 
father  replied;  and  Marjorie  heard  him  push  back  the 
chair  and  go  outside. 

She  rose  and  beiran  to  (lres<^  n<?  quickly  and  as  silently 
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as  possible;  and  when,  a  short  time  later,  she  stepped  out 
into  the  kitchen,  the  boy  was  still  seated  at  the  table.  He 
got  up  with  a  shout  of  surprise  and  delight  but  he  was 
too  bashful  to  make  any  other  demonstration  of  wel- 
come. He  submitted,  however,  with  a  good  grace  to 
Marjorie's  kiss  before  delivering  himself  of  the  volley 
of  questions  which  rose  to  his  lips. 

"When  did  you  get  home?  What  kept  you?"  he  burst 
out.  "Won't  Mother  l)e  glad  to  have  you  back  again.  We 
thought  you  were  lost  when  you  didn't  corae  yesterday. 
And  I  waited  till  the  very  last  train,"  he  added  plaintively. 
"You  poor  boy !"  exclaimed  Marjorie  sympathetically. 
"I  suppose  you  did  not  get  my  letter  then.  I  am  so  sorry 
but  I  couldn't  help  it,  Dicky,  dear;  and  I'm  so  glad 
to  be  home  again  with  you  and  Mother.  I  suppose  she 
is  still  asleep,  is  she  ?" 
He  nodded. 

"She  wasn't  so  well  yesterday,"  he  said,  his  face  length- 
ening. ."She  can't  keep  from  worrying  and  when  you 
didn't  come  home,  she  was  awfully  afraid  that  something 
had  happened  to  you.  Dad  said  she  didn't  sleep  till  the 
morning  and  I  wasn't  to  waken  her." 

"Poor  little  mother,"  said  ^^irjorie;  *'but  she  will  be 
all  right  now.  I  haven't  got  ine  money  yet  but  I  shall 
get  it  soon,  Dick ;  and  your  mother  will  have  the  comfort 

she  needs." 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad,"  the  boy  said;  but  his  face  fell  as 
he  noted  for  the  first  time  the  girl's  pale  cheeks  and 
drooping  mien.  The  events  of  the  day  before,  the  long 
ride  and  a  nigh  sleepless  night  had  had  their  outward  ef- 
fect on  her ;  and  his  keen  eyes  could  not  long  overlook  the 
depression  of  which  her  face  was  eloquent  "But  you're 
all  tired  out!"  he  exclaimed  with  sudden  solicitude.     "I 
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wish  I  had  been  along  with  you  to  take  care  of  you.    "What 
was  it  kept  you  ?" 

"Oh,  I  had  an  adventure,  Dick,  but  I  can't  tell  it  to 
you  now.  I'm  afraid  your  fairy  godmother  has  come 
back  in  disgrace,"  she  wont  on  aadly;  "but  you're  not 
asking  whether  she  brought  your  gifts." 

"I  didn't  want  any  gifts,"  said  Dick  indignantly.  "I 
only  wanted  you  back  again." 

"You  remember  the  princess  in  the  story  that  ran  away 
from  home,"  Marjorie  went  on  in  a  low  voice ;  "and  how 
her  friends  found  her  after  a  while  and  took  her  back  to 
reign  over  her  kingdom.  Well,  dear,  what  would  you 
think  if  my  friends  came  after  me  to-day  and  wanted  to 
take  me  away  with  them  V* 

The  boy's  face  was  white  and  his  lips  quivered. 
"And  you — and  you  would  have  to  leave  us  for  always," 
he  stammered ;  "but  I  thought,"  he  went  on  with  a  gleam 
of  hope,  "that  the  princess  went  away  to  marry  the  prince ; 
and  there  isn't  a  prince,  is  there  V* 
She  blushed  and  shook  her  head. 

"I'm  afraid  there  is  a  prince  too,  Dick ;  and  the  worst 
of  it  is,  he  isn't  the  right  one." 
"And  is  he  coming  too  ?"  he  asked. 
"I'm  afraid  he  is." 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  go  with  him,  that's  all"  he  said 
hotly.  "You  just  stay  with  us  till  the  right  one  comes 
and  you  and  I  know  who  he  is,  you  bet  we  do,"  he 
added  meaningly.  "The  princess  never  married  the  wrong 
one  in  the  stories,  did  she?" 

"But  it  doesn't  always  come  out  in  real  life  as  it  does 
in  the  stories,"  she  replied  blushing  in  spite  of  herself. 
"I  wish  it  did  though — I  wish  it  did." 

The  sound  of  a  co(X>e  ca:nc  in  through  the  opon  door. 
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««It'3  Mr.  Leicester,"  said  Dick  excitedly ;  "I  know  his 

voice."  „       .J  Tkr     •  _:« 

"Let  us  go  and  see  what  he  wants,"  said  Marjone, 

quickly  going  to  the  cracked  mirror  that  hung  m  the 

kitchen  ahove   the   wash-basin   and   putting  both  hands 

to  her  hair  to  straighten  out  any  rebellious  strands  that 

in  her  hurried  dressing  had  escaped  attention.     Hand  m 

hand,  they  went  out  the  back  door  together  to  find  Keith 

standing  holding  Puck  by  the  bridle  rein.    The  pony  was 

pawin<r\he  ground  in  impatience  to  get  at  the  tempting 

prass  on  which  myria-U  of  dewdrops  were  sparkling  in  the 

morning  sun.     The  air  was  fragrant  with  the  smell  of 

clover  and  the  roses  that  climbed  over  the  back  porch 

of  the  little  cottage.  . 

Keith,  himself,  wo^  in  bis  shirtsleeves  and  wearing  his 
rough  ranch  clothes,  but  he  looked  fresh  and  fit;  and  the 
little  bay  had  been  groomed  until  his  skin  shone  like 
satin  and  all  traces  of  his  hard  journey  had  disappeared 
His  long  tail  had  been  brushed  until  it  hung  out  with  all 
the  wavy  magnificence  of  that  of  a  general's  charger  and 
the  dainty,  little  hoofs  had  had  a  touch  of  tar. 

Keith  lifted  his  hat  to  Marjorie  and  said  good-morning. 
Her  eyes  thanked  him  but  they  quickly  feP  before  his 
and  she  turned  to  Dick  who  was  gazing  as  if  spellbound 

at  Puck.  .     ' 

"This  is  the  bay  horse  with  the  long  tail  that  your  fairy 
godmother  was  to  bring  you.  Dicky,"  she  said;  "and  you 
must  thank  Mr.  Leicester  for  grooming  it  so  finely. 

The  boy  tried  to  speak  but  his  emotions  were  too  much 
for  him;  and  Keith  took  pity  on  his  confusion. 

"Come,  vou  must  let  Miss  Colquhoun  see  how  well 
von  can  ride  him,"  he  said;  and  he  lifted  him  into 
the  saddle.  "I  shortened  the  stirrups  for  you  and  I 
think  thev're  all  riirht  for  these  legs  of  yours.     Now,  off 
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^ou  go  down  the  road.  He's  not  fresh  en  -ngh  to  run  awa} 
with  you  tt>-day;  but  after  he's  rested  up  a  little,  he'll 
soon  show  you  his  mettle." 

Puck  started  as  soon  as  he  felt  his  little  rider  in 
the  saddle;  and  they  were  off  at  a  brisk  trot  round  the 
house  and  down  the  road.  The  two  left  behind  walked 
slowly  after  him. 

"There  goes  happiness  unalloyed;  but  I  haven't  asked 
you  how  you  are  feeling  after  your  arduous  day  "Yes- 
terday ?"  said  Keith  turning  to  Marjorie  with  a  n.  re 
intimate  air. 

"A  little  tired,"  she  confessed,  meeting  his  eyes  for  a 
moment  and  then  quiekly  turning  away  with  cU  odd  feel- 
ing of  constraint.  "I  dread  the  ordeal  before  me,"  and 
she  looked  out  North  to  the  sky-line  with  its  peak  upon 
peak  stretching  like  a  great  rampart  athwart  the  sky,  an 
intense  blue  but  flecked  with  fleecy  clouds  that  cast  their 
soft  shadows  on  the  timber-clad  slopes.  The  Golden  Ears 
and  the  higher  peaks  still  bore  their  garnishing  of  snow 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  summery  glades  about  them. 
Down  the  narrow  lane  through  the  alder  wood,  Puck  and 
his  rider  were  gradually  growing  smaller.  Birds  were 
chirruping  and  bees  buzzed  around  sipping  honey  from 
the  purple  fireflower  and  the  clover  blossoms.  It  was  such 
a  day  as  made  erne  glad  to  be  alive. 

"I  feel  as  a  sch<K)lboy  might,"  she  said,  "when  on  a 
morning  like  this  he  had  to  go  to  school  when  he  might 
be  going  fishing.  I  should  like  to  take  Puck  and  ride  off 
to  the  hills  out  yonder  and  get  away  from  all  my  worries; 
but  I  am  afraid  I'll  have  to  go  to  school  after  all,"  she 
added  with  a  sigh. 

Keith's  heart  thumped  alarmingly  against  the  walls 
of  his  chest;  and  he  felt  that  his  good  resolutions  of  the 
niirht  before  were  likely  to  be  broken.    He  took  a  sidelong 
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planoe  at  her  profile  as  she  gazoJ  longingly  towards  the 
distant  mount  lins,  marking  tlic  eagt'r  poise  of  the  hea<l  on 
the  ivory  neck,  the  re«l  lips  slightly  parted  over  the  proud, 
little  chin  and  the  glint  of  the  sunlight  in  the  copjK-ry  gold 
of  her  hair  where  it  curled  ahout  th<^  shell-like  ear.  It 
reminded  him  of  a  hird  in  a  cage  that  was  pining  to  be 
free  and  his  heart  went  out  in  sympathy. 

"Von  should  at  least  tell  her  and  take  your  chances," 
it   prompted. 

'"And  reiKut  it  for  the  rest  of  your  life,"  sneered  his 
pride. 

"You  can,  at  least,  afford  to  keep  her  in  comfort,"  was 
the  quick  reply;  "and  what  has  money  to  say  on  a  day 
like  this.  If  she  loves  you  what  else  matters;  and  it  is 
now,  if  ever,  that  she  needs  y<»u." 

"You  remember  what  happened  before.  There  are  her 
relatives  to  consider:  and  thev  would  never  consent  that 
she  should  hury  herself  out  here,"  said  Pride  with  a 
justness  that  could  not  be  gainsaid.  lie  tliought  of  Pa- 
tricia an']  his  heart  abandoned  the  fight.  Ruthlessly  he 
crushed  down  the  1<  nging  to  take  her  in  his  arms. 

"You'll  find  it  will  not  be  so  bad  after  all,"  he  said 
tc  hi  consolingly;  but  his  words  sounded  to  him  banal 
and  iusin  'ere.  A  constraint  like  a  wet  blanket  had  fallen 
upon  him.  She  turned  towards  him  with  a  brave,  little 
smile,  but  it  was  not  a  happy  one. 

"I  daresay  not,''  she  replied.  "Here  comes  Dicky 
back  again  at  full  speed.  I  shall  have  to  go  inside  now 
and  take  Mrs.  Bolton  her  breakfast." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 
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The  urchin  chirked  his  fnaminq  strrd 
Aud  an  rldrxtrh  laufih   loui/hrd  hr: 

IV h4)  daux  to  folliiw  uh^re  I  lead 
A  voful  fiitc  maun  dree. 


Old  Ballad. 


AnorT  two  hours  aft.-r  Dick  had  onjoyr.l  his  first  rido 
,m  his  fairv  jro.htiothcr's  frift,  a  hirjro  tourinp:  autoinohilc 
drew  up  in  fr..nt  of  .lainicson's  p'ucral  storo  at  Portlake. 
In  the  hack  scat  sat  Lonl  and  Lady  An-h'si.lo,  the  fornior 
hx.kinj;  verv  hored  and  weary  and  the  hitter  leaninir  hack 
on  the  cushions  with  an  air  of  pi-ini  (h-tenninati..n  that 
heif^htened  even  the  natural  severity  of  her  patrician  fea- 
tures. Her  heavy  eyehrows  ahove  a  pair  of  piereinj: 
grey  eves  aud  a  long  aquiline  nose  over  a  small  thin- 
lipped  "mouth  made  up  a  cc.mhiuation  awe-inspiring,  in- 
deed, when  her  Ladysiiip  was  in  a  temper  and  one  that 
Lord  Angleside  himself  was  as  much  in  terror  of  as  any 
housemaid  or  f(M>tman  at  the  family  seat. 

It  was  her  Ladyship's  practice  when  ahout  to  admonish 
any  culprit  who  had  heen  unfortunate  enough  to  incur  her 
anger,  to  extend  the  sphere  of  her  displeasure  so  as  to 
take  in  the  innocent  meml)er3  of  her  family  circle;  as  she 
felt  a  certain  amount  of  couoolation  in  venting  it  upon 
all  and  sundry  whether  guilty  or  not.  Her  tactics  had  this 
advantaiie,  that  it  was  to  everybody's  distinct  henciit  to 
eee  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  do  anything  to  ruilie  or 

aiiUi>y  her. 
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This  morning,  her  fHMjr  hu.sl)an.l,  durinj;  the  two  hours 
that  it  hud  taki-n  thmi  to  coiiu'  from  Vancouver,  in  spite 
of  all  the  freshness  of  the  morninj;  air  and  the  beauty  and 
novelty  of  the  scenery,  had  not  had,  hy  any  means,  a  pleas- 
ant time  of  it.  Her  Ladyship  was  on  a  punitive  exp'di- 
tiim  and  her  wrath  had  heen  gatherin;:  momentum,  ao 
to  speak,  ever  sinee  the  ship  had  left  her  «loek  at  Livcr- 
p(M)l.  In  her  worst  throes  of  s(>a-rtickness  and  amid  the 
discomforts  of  the  lonj;  journey  by  rail,  she  had  consoled 
herself  time  and  apiin  with  the  anticipation  of  her  meet- 
ing with  Marjorie  and  the  things  that  she  would  say  to 
her.  She  had  looked  forward,  too.  to  the  return  journey 
with  the  weei)ing  captive  in  her  train  when  she  would 
have  still  further  opiM)rtunity  for  disciplining  the  once 
docile;  girl  who  had  so  set  at  naught  her  authority,  and 
made  of  licr  a  laughing  stock  in  the  set  where  she  had 
held  her  head  so  high.  Strange  to  say.  t<M).  thc<e  thoughts 
of  ver  -eance  held  a  far  stronger  place  in  her  mind  than 
the  satisfaction  of  her  long  cherished  ambition  to  see  Wil- 
frid master  of  the  Cohpihoun  estates  and  marrie<l  to  the 
girl  who  was  their  necessary  appanage. 

Upon  Wilfrid  and  Miss  Devereux  who  sat  in  front,  her 
Ladyship's  glacial  gaze,  seeing  that  it  only  fell  upon  their 
backs,  had  had  small  effect;  and  the  two  were  enjoying 
each  other's  society  immensely.  Neither  Lord  nor  Lady 
Angleside  had  intended  that  tlie  young  woman  should  have 
been  of  the  party  at  all  that  morning;  but,  somehow  or 
other,  it  had  come  about  that  she  had  l)een  invited. 
Whether  it  was  the  hints  that  she  let  drop  as  to  the  lone- 
liness that  she  would  feel  in  their  absence  or  whether 
Wilfrid  was  anxious  to  have  her  with  them,  at  any  rate 
it  was  so  arranged  much  to  the  disgust  of  Lord  Angleside. 
Like  a  true  Britisher,  more  than  anything'  else,  he  de- 
tested a  scene;  and  he  was  looking  forward  with  serious 
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misgiviuga  to  the  errand  before  them.  It  %va«  purely  a 
family  i^uitter,  he  felt,  an.l  to  have  any  out.si.l  th  them, 

110  mutter  how  intimate,  wag  hound  to  ine  the  un- 

pleasantness of  the  situation.  La<ly  Angle.  had  ac- 
quieseed,  h  .vever,  an.l  Patricia  had  not  w..rn.  d  herself 
over  the  slight  dryness  whieh  had  been  evident  in  the  man- 
ner of  his  Lordship. 

Jami<>s.)n,  the  storekeeper,  had  just  brought  out  a  pack- 
age to  a  small  bov  on  a  bay  pony  who  ro.Ie  ofF  >lowly  as 
they  drove  up,  lo..king  baek  over  his  shoulder,  however, 
with  apparent  curiosity  at  the  handsome  car  and  its 
smartly  dressed  occupants. 

"I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  us,"  said  Wilfrid  to  the 
storekeeper,  "how*  we  must  go  to  get  to  a  phu-e  owned  by  a 
man  called  Bolton.  We  were  told  it  was  about  four 
miles  cast  of  Portlake."  , 

"That's  quite  right,"  the  man  replied;  "biit  '  don  t 
exactly  know  myseif  just  where  you  have  to  turn  If  the 
main  'road.  I  think  you  have  to  go  about  three  miles 
first.  That's  Bolton's  boy  that  just  left  here  though 
and  if  you  were  to  ask  him  he  could  tell  you  all  right.  He's 
on  his  way  home  now."  , 

Wilfrid  thanked  him  and  told  the  chauffeur  to  drive 
on  and  overtake  the  boy  who  had  now  started  off  up  the 
hill  at  a  sharp  canter  so  that  it  was  a  little  while  before 
the  car  was  able  to  come  alongside  of  him.  He  pulled 
up  his  horse  as  Wilfrid  called  to  him  and  the  car  was 
brought  to  a  standstill. 

"Could  you  show  us  the  way  to  Mr.  Bolton's  place,  my 

hoyV  asked  the  latter. 

Dick  turninl  upon  them  a  face  that  was  sullen  with 
anger  and  grief.  Marjorie  had  sent  him  on  an  errand 
to  Hie  store  to  give  him  an  excuse  for  a  ride;  and  m  the 
deli-ht  of  his  new  acquisition,  he  had  forgotten  all  about 
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the  conversation  of  the  morning  in  which  she  had  told  hivn 
that  her  friends  would  come  for  her.  When  he  saw  the 
motor  drive  up  to  the  store,  however,  the  suspicion 
had  fludhed  on  him  that  these  must  be  they  and  now  their 
question  made  him  sure  of  it.  They  would  take  her  away 
and  he  know  that  she  did  not  want  to  go.  Even  the  pos- 
ses.si(m  of  his  ptmy  could  never  make  up  for  a  disaster 
like  that ;  and  to  contemplate  life  without  Marjorie  was  to 
open  up  a  vista  that  looked  very  drear  and  uninviting  in- 
deed. 

"Xo,  I  won't  show  you  the  way  either,"  he  burst  out 
fiercely,  his  shrill  treble  keyed  a  note  or  two  higher  than 
usual ;  "you  can  find  it  yourself  if  you  want.  I  know  fine 
what  you're  after ;  but  you  can't  have  her  I  tell  you.  She 
knows  you''  ;  coming  all  right  and  she  doesn't  want  you, 
so  you  might  as  well  go  back."  lie  paused  for  a  moment 
but,  further  words  failing  him,  he  pressed  his  little  heels 
into  Puck's  sleek  sides  and  was  off  at  the  full  gallop. 

"The  little  spitfire!"  exclaimed  Lady  Angleside  for- 
getting her  dignity  in  her  astonishment;  "what  on  earth 
can  he  mean?" 

''Most  extraordinary!"  said  his  Lordship,  in  the  lazy 
drawl  that  was  habitual  to  him ;  "it  looks  as  if  our  coming 
has  Ix^en  heralded  abroad.  Anyway  we'd  better  follow 
the  youngster  as  well  as  we  can  and  if  we  can  keep  him  in 
sight,  he  shall  be  our  guide  in  spite  of  himself." 

"Funny  little  beggar,  you  know,"  said  "Wilfrid  to  Pa- 
tricia. "Ilia  voice  was  positively  shaking  with  passion. 
Marjorie  has  got  wind  of  us  somehow  and  the  little  chap 
has  constituted  himself  her  protector.  It's  a  rum  layout 
altogether.  Mother,"  he  continued,  turning  round  with  a 
grin  towards  the  back  seat,  "that's  one,  I  doubt,  that 
isn't  going  to  let  you  have  all  your  own  way." 
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Lady  Angleside's  aristocratic  nose  quivered.  She  drew 
herself  back  but  she  uttered  not  a  word;  and  the  rest 
kept  a  judicious  silence  as  *iie  car  sped  on  in  the  wake 
of  the  flying  horsemaix. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 


"  Beghrew  me,  but  my  uives  jratea  ffrow  too  bitter; 
Plainer  uprrrhrs  for  her  were  more  Jitter: 
Malice  lies  inhowelUd  in  her  tonqw. 
And  new  hatcht  hate  makes  ey-iry  jest  a  icrnng." 

Henry  Porter — Old  Play. 

Maejoeie  was  sitting  with  ^frs.  Bolton  in  the  sitting 
room  when  Dick  came  hurs^ting  in,  in  a  state  of  wild 
excitement,  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  party  in 
the  automobile.  She  had  confukd  to  her  old  nurse  the 
full  storv  of  her  adventures  in  Vancouver  and  her  ex- 
pectation that  Lord  and  Lady  Angleside  woulf'  be  calling 
upon  them  before  the  day  was  out,  and  they  liad  just  Im'cu 
discussing  the  pr.tblcm  that  the  situation  presented,  Mar- 
jorie  found  a  certain  amount  of  relief  in  tolling  her 
troubles  to  the  older  woman  who  in  her  childhood  had 
shown  her  all  a  inuther's  euro.  The  latter,  herself,  was 
greatly  disturl)ed  not  only  out  of  sympathy  for  the  girl 
but  for  more  seltish  considerations  as,  since  her  coming, 
she  had  learned  to  dfpend  upon  her  completely,  sickness 
having  incapacitated  her  from  her  household  duties.  To 
lose  Marjorie  at  the  present  time  befon^  she  had  fully  re- 
covered her  health  would  be  a  very  serious  consideration. 
Besides  this,  however,  she  was  tilled  witli  consternation  at 
the  prospect  of  facing  Lady  Angleside  while  tilling  the 
role  of  one  who  had  given  shelter  to  the  runaway.  True 
enough,  she  was  no  longer  in  her  Ladyship's  employ  but 
for  years  she  had  been,  and  had  learned  to  quail  before 
her  frown.  The  old  terror  she  found,  even  after  all  these 
years,  was  quick  of  revival. 

Marjorie,  however,  was  quite  cool  and  collected  albeit 
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a  trifle  pale;  and  to  quiet  Dicky's  excitement,  she  sent 
him  out  to  stable  his  horse.  In  a  minutf  or  two  they  heard 
the  aulo  come  t.i  a  stand  outside  and  a  knock  came  to  tlie 
door,  not  a  shy  or  a  retiring  knock  hut  a  peremptory 
knock  that  would  admit  of  no  delay.  Mrs.  Bolton  opened 
it  to  disclose  hady  Angleside  witli  Lord  Anpleside  in  her 
rear,  the  former  with  eyes  alert  and  ea^'cr  and  iiead  thrown 
back  like  a  falcon  ahout  to  strike  and  the  latter  with  an 
air  apojoi^ctic  and  j»laiidy  profoundly  uncomfortable. 

"So  it  was  you  after  alh  Smithers  f'  she  said  gi  mly 
after  a  moment's  pause  in  which  her  keen  eyes  seemed  to 
pierce  throuirh  the  slirinking  woman  before  her.  Smith- 
ers  had  been  Mrs.  Fxiltou's  maiden  name. 

"Will  your  Ladysiiip  be  pleased  to  enter?"  said  the 
latter,  railyinir  her  scattered  faculties;  "and  your  Lord- 
ship f  .-•he\HMed.  makiiii;-  an  attempt  at  a  .•'■imesy  to  the 
latter  who  had  f..llowed  his  spouse  into  the  room. 

"IIow  d'ye  doT'  he  be.uan  and  was  al..>ia  to  say  more 
when  his  wife  stopped  him  with  a  warning  frown.     He 
subsided  at  once  into  the  chair  placed  for  him,  taking  no 
notice  of  his  ward  wlu.  had  risen  to  her  feet  on  their  en- 
try.    This  was  a  matter  that  had  to  be  fought  out  between 
the  women  thcmselvts  he  tuld  himself;   and  he  felt  ag- 
grieved that  his  wife  had  considered  it  necessary  that  he 
should  be  dragged  in  to  lu.k  on  at  the  distressing  spec- 
tacle.    It  went  to  his  heart  to  have  to  treat  his  ward  so 
coldly  even  in  spite  of  the  way  she  had  left  them;  but 
to  rwoirtiise  the  culprit  by  any  show  of  kindliness  un.ler 
the  eves  of  his  wife  was  something  that  was  altogether 
too  niuch  for  his  hardiho.d.     His  was  a  humiliating  part; 
but  he  had  played  it  before  and  it  had  now  lost  some  of 
its  bitterness. 

Lady  Angleside  refused  to  sit  down  but  stood  staring 
at  ^larjoric,   who  had   risen  and  was  stamling  with  her 
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back  to  the  wall  of  the  little  room,  her  face  very  pale  and 
tt'iiso  as  she  waited  to  see  what  her  Ladyship's  attitude 
weuld  be  towards  her.  She  was  ready  to  greet  her  af- 
fectionately if  only  she  was  allowed ;  hut  she  had  enough 
spirit  to  resist  any  attempt  to  treat  her  as  a  wrong-doer. 
She  f«lt  justiliedin  the  course  she  had  taken;  and  al- 
th..ugli  her  heart  was  beating  fast  with  nervou.^ness  and 
she  was  half  sick  with  depression  and  distaste  for  the 
„r.lfal  before  Ikt,  she  still  held  a  brave  front  ready  alike 
for  either  kindness  or  contumely.  Her  Ladyship's  first 
words,  however,  were  not  such  as  to  reassure  her. 

"Well,  young  woman,"   she  boomed  out   in  her  most 
scathing' tones;  "what  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself, 
eh?     A  pr-^ay  dance  you  have  led  us  all,  haven't  you  T' 
She  was  a\all  woman  of  a  goodly  girth  and  with  her 
big  motor  cloak  and  high  black  bonnet  with  its  nodding 
plumes,   she  seemed  to"  tower  above   Marjorie  with  her 
slim,   girlish   figure   in    its   simple   white   muslin.      His 
Loriiship,  glancing  askance  at  the  pair,  could  not  help 
comparing   them,    from   recollections   of   ct>cking   mams 
enjoyed  in  his  ycmth.  to  a  pair  of  roosters  as  he  had  seen 
them,  an  old  bird  fully  developed  in  all  the  pride  of  hia 
strength    pitted    against    some    delicste-limbed    cockerel, 
graceful  and  lissom^  full  of  pluck  and  fire  but  without  the 
weight  and  the  muscle  of  his  antagonist.     Marjorie,  for 
all  her  inward  tunmlt,  now  wore  an  air  of  defiance  that 
was  as  fuel  to  the  elder  woman's  rage.    When  she  spoke, 
her  voice  trembled  but  it  was  not  with  fear. 

"Why  have  you  ft)llowed  me  then  ?"  she  asked.    "I  have 
becM  happy  here." 

Iler  Ladyship  smiled  a  bitter  smile. 
"TTappyi     I  daresay.*'  -she  said  ironically  looking  round 
at  the  humble  rot.m  with  a  glance  of  scorn,  "but  if  so,  it 
is  all  the  more  shame  to  you.    How  dare  you  bring  us  all 
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to  shame  with  your  disgraceful  conduct?  How  dare  you 
play  faat  and  loose  with  my  son,  Wilfrid,  who  worshipped 
the  very  ground  you  walked  on?" 

"I  was  sorry  about  Wilfrid,"  said  Marjorie;  "but  I 
could  not  help  it.  You  should  not  have  tried  to  make  me 
marry  him  when  I  didn't  want  to.  Ho  never  made  love 
to  rae  anyhow ;  and  I  felt  sure  he  would  soon  get  over  my 
goinj;  away." 

"Never  was  in  love  with  you !"  her  Ladyship  exclaimed 
in  a  burst  of  wrath.  "Pray  did  you  expect  him  to  hug 
you  like  a  village  wench  i  1  never  heard  of  fiuch  talk.  To 
think  that  after  all  we  had  done  for  you — treated  you 
like  our  own  child — that  you  .should  bring  upon  ua  all 
this  scandal  and  disgrace.  The  wedding  actually  an- 
nounced and  the  gifts  coming  in  and  all  that,  and  to  run 
off  like  a — like  a — like  a  factory-girl,"  she  «oncluded  some- 
what lamely  after  pausing  in  vain  to  find  a  comparison 
that  would  do  justice  to  her  contempt. 

"Tut,  tut,  Sophy,"  said  his  Lordship  in  his  leisurely 
manner,  feeling  it  impossible  to  remain  silent  any  longer; 
"you'll  never  do  any  good  by  carrying  on  this  way.  The 
fact  is,  Marjorie,"  he  said,  looking  for  the  first  time  at 
his  ward,  "we're  willing  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  if  you'll 
come  along  home  with  us.  We  know  that  young  girls  are 
apt  to  be  a  bit  er — er — well,  flighty,  we'll  say — kick  over 
the  traces,  vou  know — and  all  that,  before  thev  settle  down. 
Wilfrid  doesn't  bear  you  any  grudge,  you  know,  and  he's 
out  in  the  car  now.  Your  Aunt's  a  bit  severe,  of  course; 
but  she  doesn't  really  mean  it,  I'm  sure." 

Her  Ladyship  had  stared  at  her  husband  daring  this 
speech,  mute  with  astonishment  and  resentment. 

"Indeed,  then,  R^inald,  I  mean  every  word  of  it,"  she 
burst  out,  "and  T  can  toll  you  that  unless  my  young 
lady  here  displays  a  very  different  temper,  she  doesn't 
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go  home  with  me  or  have  anything  more  to  do  with  my 
son.  She  can  stay  with  Stnithcrs  till  Doomsday  if  she 
likes."  llere  she  turned  the  vials  of  her  wrath  upon  poor 
Mrs.  Bolton  who  had  been  standing  trembling  with  fear 
during  this  harangue.  "And  what  right  had  you,  I 
should  like  to  know,"  she  burst  out  with  withering  scorn, 
"to  receive  a  runaway  from  my  house — a  minor  if  you 
please,  t«>o — and  give  her  countenance  in  her  wrong- 
doing when  you  should  have  sent  her  back  to  me  at  once, 
I  could  have  you  put  in  gaol  for  it,  and  I've  a  mind  to, 
I  tell  you ;"  and  she  glared  fiercely  at  the  poor  woman, 
who  was  terrified  by  the  outburst. 

"Never  you  mind  her,  Nuraie,"  said  Marjorie  running 
to  her  side  and  putting  her  arm  protectingly  around  the 
older  woman ;  "she  shan't  do  anything  to  you." 

"Indeed,  then,  my  Lady,"  said  Mrs.  Bolton,  her  cour- 
age coming  back  to  her;  "I'm  suie  I  meant  no  harm,  but 
I'd  do  it  again  if  the  child  were  to  come  to  me  that  way ; 
for  I'm  sure  she's  as  dear  to  me  as  she  is  to  you.  Man/s 
the  time  that  I  have  sat  by  her  when  she  was  sick  and 
comforted  her;  and  me  just  a  girl  myself  at  the  time. 
Real  homesick  I  was  when  I  first  came  to  the  Hall  and 
it  was  just  a  comfort  to  me  when  the  little  girl,  as  she 
then  was,  was  given  me  to  take  care  of.  Now,  my  Lady, 
I  love  her  just  as  much  as  I  do  my  own  little  Dick  an' 
that's  saying  a  mighty  good  deal  I''Ji  thinking.  We  poor 
folks  has  hearts  just  as  much  as  you  rich  folks — aye  more 
I  may  well  say,"  she  said  defiantly,  gatlieriug  courage 
as  she  went  on,  "an'  do  you  think  that  I  was  going  to 
turn  her  out  when  she  came  to  me  in  her  trouble?" 

"Reginald,  will  you  order  this  impertinent  creature 
from  the  room?  It  shows  what  this  vaunted  democratic 
spirit  does  for  our  servant  classes  when  they  come  out 
here,"  said  her  Ladyship,  lowering  her  lorgnette  through 
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which  she  had  been  regarding  Mrs.  Bolton,  while  the  lat- 
ter was  speaking,  as  if  she  was  some  natural  curiosity. 
"J  did  not  come  here  to  be  insulted." 

"I  hardly  see  how  I  can  do  that,  Sophy,"  said  his 
Lordship,  with  some  show  of  irritation,  "seeing  it's  the 
woman's  own  house.  I  don't  very  well  see  how  she 
could  have  acted  otherwise — except,  of  course,"  he  added, 
''that  she  ought  to  have  let  us  know  that  Marjorie  was 

here." 

"That's  right,  of  course;  take  the  woman's  part.  It's 
just  like  you;  and  I  suppose  you'll  be  saying  the  girl 
was  in  the  right  too,"  she  snapped  out  angrily,  throw- 
ing herself  into  a  chair. 

"No,  I  won't  go  so  far  as  that,  you  know,"  was  the 
reply  in  a  tone  of  apology;  "but  I  always  think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  try  to  make  a  match  by  force.  You  can  lead 
a  maid — ah,  to  the  brink — to  the  brink  of  matrimony, 
you  know,  but  you  can't  always  make  her  jump.  I  often 
thought  Marjorie  might  turn  out — ah,  a  bit  skittish  if  you 
didn't,  ah — rein  her  with  a  light  hand  on  the  bridle"; 
and  his  Lordship  gave  a  near  approach  to  a  chuckle  but 
sobered  instantly  as  he  aaw  the  storm  deepening  on  the 
face  of  his  lady. 

"I  wish  you  would  not  use  these  vulgar,  horsey  meta- 
phors," she  said  acidly ;  "and  since  you  will  not  make  this 
woman  retire  I'll  have  to  do  it  myself.  Marjorie  must 
settle  this  matter  with  me  now  once  and  for  all,  so  you 
might  as  well  go,  Smithers." 

"  'Deed,  my  Lady,  I'd  be  only  too  pleased  to  make  my- 
self scarce  if  I  saw  you  were  kindly  to  the  poor  girl,"  said 
Mrs.  Bolton  with  some  spirit;  "but  leave  her  alone  to 
be  tormented  I  simply  will  not,"  and,  folding  her  arms, 
she  stared  back  defiantly  at  her  former  mistress,  her  awe 
swall'nved  up  in  her  championship. 
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-Hcity,  toity,  madam,  you  needn't  take  that  line  wUh 
me"  said  her  Ladyship,  now  white  with  wrath.     *'\ou 
think  she  has  money  and  that  you'll  come  in  for  a  share 
of  it    You're  vastly  mistaken  though,  for,  unless  she  Ue- 
haves  herself  and  comes  back  with  me  now,  I'll  see  that 
she  doesn't  get  a  penny  of  it-not  one  penny,     she  re- 
pcate<l  emphatically,  punctuating  the  words  hy  rapping 
on  the  table  with  her  knuckles.     "What's  that  boy  <lo,ng 
here  C  she  snapped  out,  pointing  to  Dick,  who  had  s!ipi.ed 
in  unnoticed  and  was  standing  in  the  doorway  t..  the 
kitchen,  his  little  face  white  with  fear  as  he  listenM  to 
the  high  words  that  were  passing  and  saw  that  both  his 
mother  and  Marjorie  seemed  to  be  the  objects  of  them. 

"Dick,  leave  the  room  immediately,"  said  his  mother 
speaking  sharply  in  he."  state  of  nervouB  excitement;  "how 
dare  you  come  in  when  there  are  visitors  present ! 

"It  simply  amounts  to  this,  Marjorie,"  Lady  Anglesidc 
continued  as  soon  as  the  boy  had  vanished,  "since  its 
evident  that  we  are  not  to  have  p  chance  to  talk  this  mat- 
ter over  in  private,  that  you  must  make  your  choice  now. 
Either  you  must  come  home  with  us— and  Wilfnd  is  out 
in  the  car  willing  to  take  you  back  in  spite  of  the  way  he 
has  been  treated,  poor  boy,-or  you  must  stay  here  with 
Bolton  for  good.  But  if  you  have  a  conscience  it  ^ould 
sting  you  for  making  shipwreck  of  a  good  mans  love, 
she  concluded  with  a  touch  of  pathos. 

"If  Wilfrid  is  so  broken-hearted  why  doesn't  he  come 
in  and  tell  me  himself?"  said  Marjorie;  and  she  moved 
over  to  the  side  of  the  room  where  she  could  see  out  the 
window.  "He  doesn't  seem  to  be  fretting  very  much  at 
present,"  she  said  significantly  after  a  hasty  glan^. 
"Who  is  the  girl  sitting  beside  him,  by  the  way?"  she 
asked  with  apparent  innocence. 
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Lady  Anj?le.si(k'  frowned  and  bit  her  lip.  It  was  just 
like  \Vilfri(i  to  spoil  all  the  i-tlect  of  her  oratory. 

"I  Would  n«>t  allow  him  to  come  in  until  I  learned 
whether  you  would  prove  amenable  to  reason,"  she  replied 
sternly.  "1  see  it  is  useless  to  look  for  any  olwdience  or 
projMT  feeling  in  you,  however.  One  might  have  e.\peeted 
some  slight  sense  of  your  duty  after  all  we  have  done  for 
you." 

"I  think  Wilfrid  might  have  come  in  to  see  me  at  least," 
Marjorie  burst  out,  her  mood  softening  at  once  at  the 
reproach.  "I  don't  want  to  seem  undutifnl,  Auntie,  but 
I  can't  go  back  unless  you  give  up  the  idea  of  this  mar- 
riage to  Willrid.     We  wouldn't  be  happy  together." 

"That's  all  nonsense!  Why  you  were  made  for  each 
other;  and  a  better-natured  l)oy  than  Wilfrid  would  be 
hard  to  find.  If  you  knew  what  some  men  are  like,"  she 
went  on  darkly,  ''you,  perhaps,  wouldn't  be  so  particular. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  prolong  the  discussion  any  farther, 
80  say  what  you  arc  going  to  do." 

Marjorie  looked  a  moment  into  the  cold,  grey  eyes 
fixed  implacably  upon  her  and  at  the  thin  lips  pressed 
obstinately  together;  she  looked  at  Lord  Angleside  who 
sat  with  his  arm  over  the  chairback  playing  with  his 
gloves.  He  was  evidently  uneasy.  She  felt  that  his  pose 
was  not  hostile  at  least;  but  she  longed  for  a  word  or  two 
of  kindness  from  him.  It  cut  her  to  the  heart  to  be 
treated  so  coldly  by  them  all ;  and  just  a  word  would 
have  brought  her  to  him  in  tears,  if  not  of  repentance, 
at  least  of  atfection  and  sorrow.  But  the  word  did  not 
come.  She  looked  again  out  of  the  window  and  saw  Wil- 
frid apparently  chatting  away  gaily  with  the  girl  beside 
him.  This  last  decided  her  and  her  mouth  set  in  lines 
of  determination. 

"Xo,  Auntie,"  she  said;  "I  cannot  go  with  you  on  the 
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condition  you  would  require— I  cannot,"  ahe  repeated 
passionately  but  in  tones  of  weariiitss  and  dejectioL.  **I 
had  rather  stay  with  Bv.lton  here  if  she  will  let  me." 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  Lady  Angleside  rising;  "that, 
of  course,  settles  the  matter.  Come,  Reginald;"  and 
without  another  word,  she  went  to  the  door,  opened  "t  her- 
self and  stalked  out.  Lord  ^Vngleside  got  up,  too,  and 
looking  to  see  that  his  wife  was  out  of  hearing,  he  said 
in  low  tones: 

"Tut,  tut,  ^larjorie,  too  bad!  But  she'll  come  round 
yet  all  right,  don't  you  worry.  You'll  see  us  again  before 
wc  go  back.  Of  course,  that  was  all  nonsense,  too,  about 
not  getting  your  money.  Neither  she  nor  I  have  any 
power  over  that  except  to  look  after  it  till  you  are  of 
age.  I'll  send  you  a  draft  as  soon  as  I  get  back.  Don't 
worry  now,  tlierc's  a  g(KHl  child;  it'll  come  all  right  yet. 
Yes,  coming,  my  dear,  coming  at  once,"  he  called  out  as 
with  a  wiive  of  his  hand  that  took  in  both  his  ward  and 
Mrs.  Bolton,  he  hurried  otT  after  the  motor. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 


When  in  disgrace  with  Fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
J  all  alone  beweepe  my  outcast  state. 

Shakespease. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  heart-sickness  and  despair 
that  Marjorie  listened  to  the  sound  of  the  motor  as  it 
died  away  amongst  the  trees  carrying  off  those  who  had 
been  her  own  people  ever  since  she  could  remember.  They 
were  leaving  her  in  anger  and  it  might  well  be  that  the 
breach  would  never  be  healed ;  and  justify  herself  as  she 
might,  she  could  not  get  rid  of  the  feeling  that  she  was 
perhaps  at  fault.  Lady  Angleside's  words,  no  matter  how 
unfair  Marjorie  had  felt  them  to  be  at  the  time,  remained 
to  rankle  and  to  sting.  She  felt,  however,  that  it  would 
never  do  to  let  Mrs.  Bolton  see  her  depression,  so  she 
mustered  as  cheerful  a  face  as  she  could  and  did  her  best 
to  assume  her  normal  manner.  The  older  woman,  even 
in  spite  of  Marjorie's  apparent  unconcern,  was  almost 
inconsolable ;  and  the  latter  had  difficulty  in  rallying  her 
out  of  the  nervousness  and  depression  into  which  Lady 
Angleside's  visit  had  thrown  her.  This  yielded,  finally, 
however,  to  Marjorie's  cheery  persuasion  and  after  the 
midday  meal  was  over,  she  consented  to  lie  down  and  sleep 
for  a  while. 

This  left  the  girl  free  to  indulge  her  own  sorrow  except 
for  Dick,  whose  clear  eyes  had  refused  to  be  deluded  by 
her  counterfeit  cheerfulness.  He  knew  her  too  well  not  to 
see  by  several  little  signs  of  voice  and  manner  that  the 
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scene  of  the  morning  had  not  parsed  over  her  so  lifjhtly 
as  her  manner  would  indicate.     Besides,  had  he  not  heard 
those  terrible  words  that  the  angry,  old  la.ly  had  spoken 
before  he  had  been  ignominiously  sent  away,  words  that 
threatened  not  only  banishment  for  Marjorie,  but  the  loss 
of  all  her  fortune  as  well.     Selfish  considerations  as  to 
whether  Marjorie  was  to  go  or  stay  had  been  forgotten; 
and  the  boy's  loyal  heart  held  now  only  one  feeling  which 
was  that  of  concern  for  her  whom  he  loved  and   who 
would  now  be  no  princess  at  all  but  merely  a  beggar  maid 
if  the  old  lady  carried  out  her  threat.     Dick  was  con- 
vinced from  what  he  had  seen  of  her  that  she  would.    Mar- 
jorie had,  therefore,  been  conscious  of  the  boy's  hazel 
eves  following   her   anxiously   everywhere.      They   were 
like  those  of  some  faithful  dog  that  senses  its  master's 
calamity,  awaiting  the  lirst  opportunity  to  fawn  on  and 
comfort  him  wherever  he  goes.     So  to  get  rid  of  him  she 
retired  to  her  bedroom;  but  finding  the  confinement  of  the 
house  unbearable,  instead  of  remaining  there  she  jumped 
out  of  the  little  low  window  and  was  soon  walking  quickly 
but  noiselessly  down  the  shady  trail  that  led  to  the  creek. 
There  was  a  little  natural  bower  on  a  level  shelf  of 
mossy  sward  cut  into  the  bank,  which  looked  right  out 
upon  the  falls,  that  Dick  and  she  had  discovered.    On  all 
but  the  creek  side,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  close  curtain 
of  vines  above  the  earthen  walls  that  were  tapestried 
tliick  with  five-fingered  ferns ;  and  it  was  an  ideal  retreat, 
cool  and  fragrant  on  a  warm,  summer  day,  in  which  to 
while  away  an  hour  or  two  in  reading  or  reflection.     Mar- 
jorie loved  to  sit  in  it  whether  in  company  with  Dick  or 
alone  with  a  book  and  listen  to  the  never-ceasing  thunder 
of  the  falls.    It  was  here  that  she  fled  almost  instinctively 
to  be  alone  with  her  unhappiness;  and  once  secure  within 
its  shady  solitude,  her  pent-up  feelings  overwhelmed  her 
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and,  casting  herself  down  prone  on  the  mossy  floor,  she 
gave  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  sobbing. 

However,  she  had  not  escaped  the  watchfulness  of  the 
faithful  Dick  as  she  had  fondly  imagined.  An  admirer 
and  imitator  of  the  methods  of  the  Deerslayer  was  not  to 
be  so  easily  eluded  as  that;  and  Dick  had  followed  her  at 
a  safe  distance  taking  cover  with  all  the  shill  of  a  redskin 
in  a  story-book.  He  had  heard  of  people  making  away 
with  themselves  from  grief  and  he  was  resolved  that  he 
would  not  let  Marjorie  out  of  his  sight  until  at  least  the 
first  shock  ol  hers  was  past.  He  would  stalk  her  cau- 
tiously, he  told  himself  and  then  discover  himself  to  her 
with  an  Indian  war-whoop.  This,  he  argued,  would  un- 
doubtedly tend  t(j  cheer  her,  for  ^Marjorie  was  always 
ready  to  enter  into  the  fun  of  the  gama 

So  he  watched  her  trip  lightly  down  the  earthen  steps 
that  he  had  hewn  out  of  the  bank  with  his  hatchet  and 
reinforced  with  spars  of  vine  maple;  and  then  he  crawled 
noiselessly  after  her.  He  did  this  noiselessly,  from  in- 
stinct rather  than  necessity,  for  the  roar  of  the  waters 
would  have  drowned  almost  any  sound  less  than  a  cannon 

8lu»t. 

liut  when  at  last  he  was  close  enough  to  see  Marjorie 
stretched  out  upon  the  ground,  her  face  hidden  in  her 
hands  and  her  limp  figure  quivering  with  the  violence  of 
her  sobs,  all  thought  of  the  game  vanished  before  this 
visil^ie  evidence  of  her  distress.  It  was  brought  home  to 
him  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  short  existence,  the 
helplossuess  of  the  mere  main  before  a  woman  in  tears. 
He  felt  now  that  he  had  done  wrong  to  follow,  that  he  had 
intruded  on  something  sacred,  something  that  it  was 
not  for  him  to  see ;  and  he  tied,  discomfited  and  ashamed. 

As  he  sped  down  the  trail  along  the  creek  hardly  know- 
ing whither  he  went,  he  suddenly  came  upon  Keith,  sit- 
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ting  on  a  mossy  log  beside  the  stream  with  his  fishing  rod 
on  the  ground  bosi<le  him,  and  CVsar  lying  at  his  feet 
"Whither  away  looking  so  woebegone.  Sir  Knight  of 
the  Rueful  Countenanced'  Iveith  called  out  with  a  smile. 
Dick  smiled  back,  a  wan.  little  smile  and  went  to  sit 
down  beside  Cffsar,  who  greeted  him  alTectionately  In- 
licking  his  cheek  and  presenting  his  paw  t<^  be  sh.aken. 
lie  did  not  reply  but  gravely  shook  the  dog's  paw  and 
put  his  arm  around  him. 

"What's  the  matter,  Dick  V  pursued  Keith  struck  by 
the  bov's  evident  dejection.  "I  thought  you  would  have 
been  off  having  a  ride  on  Puck.  You  haven't  lamed  him 
or  let  him  down  already  have  you?" 

"Xo,"   said  Dick  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  brightness 
whi<'h  at  once  died  away,  "  'tain't  that." 
"It's  not  your  Mother  sick  again,  is  it  ?" 
"No,  Mother's  all  right ;  but  she's  worried  about  Mai> 
jorie  and  so  am  I." 

Keith's  heart  gave  a  leap. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  Marjorie?"  he  asked; 
"she  was  all  right  this  morning." 

"Her  folks  were  here  in  a  motor  after  you  left— awful 
swells  thev  are  too,"  replied  Dick  in  tones  of  awe  mingled 
with  disgust  and  dejecti(m;  "and  they've  gone  oi!  and 
left  her  for  ever  and  they're  going  to  take  away  her  for- 
tune from  her." 

"What's  that  you  sav,  Dick?"  said  Keith  jumping  to 
his  feet  in  his  eagerness.  "They're  to  take  away  her 
lortune!     Are  you  sure?" 

"That's  what  they  said  anyway,  for  I  was  in  and  heard 
them,"  Dick  maintained  gloomily.  "Oh,  they  are  awful 
mad  at  her." 

"But  tliey  couldn't  do  that  surely.    I  thought  the  money 

was  left  to  her." 
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"Yes,  It's  true  enough  for  Marjorie's  all  broke  up  about 
it.     She's  crying  like  anything,  and  she  ain't  one  to  cry 

over  nothing." 

"Where  is  she  now,  Dick?    Is  she  at  the  house { 

Dick  hesitated. 

"No,  she  ain't  at  the  house.  I  don't  think  I  ought  to 
tell.     It's  a  secret  between  us  two  and  nobody  else  can 

find  it."  .  1  T"  •  u    <.T 

"But  I  should  like  to  see  her,  Dick,"  said  Keith.  In 
fact  I  must  SCO  her,"  he  declared  earnestly.  "I  might 
be  able  to  comfort  her,  you  know." 

Dick's  face  brightened  a  little  but  he  shook  his  head. 

"Nobody  can  do  that  just  now,  I  guess;  she's  too 
bad.    I  think  she  wants  to  be  alone." 

"We  both  love  her,  Dick,  now  don't  we.  and  we  both 
want  to  help  her  if  we  can.  Now  I  think  maybe  I  can 
I  have  something  important  to  say  to  her,  Dick;  and  I 

want  to  see  her."  r  ^     ■  j 

He  spoke  persuasively,  but  with  a  masterful  air;  and 

Dick  assented,  although  to  judge  by  his  face,  with  some 

misgivings.  .-.r     •     •  ? 

"Well,"  he  said:  "I'll  show  you.  She's  in  'Marjories 
Bower!''  It's  right  near  here.  It's  a  swell  place  too," 
he  boasted ;  and  his  face  became  more  hopeful.  After  all 
he  had  groat  faith  in  Keith ;  and  if  any  one  could  cheer 
Marjorie,  he  could,  he  told  himself. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 

Fair  Iris  and  her  swain 

Were  in  a  shady  bower; 
Where  Thyrsis  long  in  lain, 

Bad  sought  the  shepherd's  hour. 

"If  you  are  not  the  heiress  bom. 

And  I,"  said  he,  "the  lawful  heir, 
We  two  will  wed  tomorrow  morn 
And  you  shall  still  be  Lady  Clare." 

Tennyson. 

Maejohie  had  just  time  to  sit  up  and  hastily  compose 
her  disordered  h)cks  and  smooth  out  her  dress  when  Keith 
pushed  aside  the  curtain  of  bracken  and  entered  her 
sanctum.  He  had  halloed  in  warning  and  had  waited  a 
few  minutes ;  and  now,  it  was  with  fast-beating  heart  and 
much  trepidation  that  he  found  himself  gazing  down  into 
her  tear-bedimmed  eyes  which  regarded  him  with  con- 
siderable show  at  least  of  indignation.     He  hastened  to 

excuse  himself. 

"Forgive  me.  Marjorie,  for  the  interruption,"  he  said, 
using  her  Christian  name  in  his  earnestness ;  "but  I  had 
something  special  to  say  to  you  that  would  not  wait." 

He  forgot  the  noise  of  the  falls,  however,  and  as  he 
spoke  low  Marjorie  heard  scarce  a  word  of  it  She  saw 
that  he  was  speaking,  however,  and  something  in  his  ex- 
pression tended  to  dispel  her  annoyance.  She  spoke  the 
words  that  were  already  oa  her  lips  all  the  same. 

"I  thought  I  would  be  private  here,"  she  said;  "but  it 
seems  I  was  mistaken.' 

The  sound  of  her  voice  was  carried  away  by  the  noise 
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of  the  waters.  Keith  put  his  hand  to  his  car  and  she  smiled 
in  spite  of  herself  as  she  saw  the  action,  and  then  he 
smiled  in  sympathy.  Her  momentary  anger  vanished  in 
that  smile,  and  she  knew  that  she  was  glad  to  see  him. 

"I  see  I  must  anne  close  to  you,"  he  said  coming  nearer 
this  time,  "if  I  am  to  make  myself  heard  ahove  the  envi- 
ous waters,"  and  he  sat  down  beside  her.  "I  lost  what 
you  said ;  hut  I  gathered  from  your  expression  that  I  was 
intruding." 

"My  face,  I  fear,  spoke  the  truth,"  said  Marjorie 
drawing  herself  ever  so  slightly  away. 

"The  Spirit  of  the  Stream  is  always  elusive,  and  if  one 
would  ever  speak  with  her,  one  must  seize  one's  opportu- 
nity when  one  has  the  chance,"  quoth  Keith  hardily  in 
her  ear. 

"Wher  one  is  so  presumptuous,  one  deser%'e3  to  be  re- 
buffed," she  said  with  an  affectation  of  severity,  and  her 
face  was  still  turned  away. 

"I  had  something  very  special  to  say,  and  I  could  not 
wait  a  moment  to  say  it ;  and  that  is  why  I  dared  break 
in  on  you  in  this  way." 

He  spoke  close  enough  to  her  ear  so  that,  though  his 
tone  was  low,  it  was  still  loud  enough  in  spite  of  the  roar- 
ing of  the  water.  She  was  frightened  now  and  woman- 
like she  tried  to  temporise. 

"How  did  you  find  me  f  she  wondered.  "That  plaguey 
Dicky "  she  began. 

"Is  an  angel  without  the  wings,"  finished  Keith;  "and 
he  loves  you,  Marjorie,  almost  as  much  as  I  do.  Thank 
Heaven,  though,  I  have  the  start  of  him — in  years,  at 

least!" 

She  had  withdrawn  her  gaze  now  from  the  white  water 
in  front  of  them,  and  was  looking  down,  her  long  lashes 
sweeping  her  cheek  that  was  mantled  with  a  soft  flush  of 
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colour.  Her  arms  were  bare  to  the  elbow,  and  her  two 
little  hands  lay  clasped  in  her  lap,  white  against  the  dark 
green  of  her  dress— it  was  the  same  she  had  worn  the  Sun- 
day afternoon  that  Keith  had  surprised  her  fishing  on 

the  log.  . 

"Marjorie,"  Keith  went  on  and  his  voice  that  was  not 
wont  to  fail  him  was  husky  and  his  tongue  seemed  to  have 
tied  itself  in  knots.    "I've  only  a  very  modest  income  and 
this  ranch,  that  isn't  very  profitable  as  yet  at  least,  and  I 
couldn't  keep  vou  in  the  style  you've  l)een  accustomed  to*, 
but  I'd  work  it  twice  as  hard  if  I  had  you  to  work  for." 
He  felt  he  was  doing  it  badly  for  she  said  not  a  word ; 
and  now  her  face  was  turned  away  a  little  and  he  only 
had  a  meagre  profile.     One  hand  was  plucking  nervously 
at  her  gown  and  involuntarily  his  closed  over  it.     It  was 
not  drawn  awa-',  which  he  took  for  a  happy  omen. 

"1  know  it's  not  much  to  offer  you  after  what  you  have 
been  accustomed  to,"  he  continued.  "Miss  Devcreux  t<>l.l 
me  at  the  hotel  last  night  that  you  were  to  be  rich,  and  that 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  speak." 

"How  should  that  make  any  difference  ?"  said  Marjone, 
but  without  turning  her  head. 

"Oh,  well,  one  would  not  wish  to  be  suspected  of  being 
a  fortun^hunter,  you  know,"  Keith  answered  somewhat 

at  a  loss. 

-lUit  I  thought  that  love  should  triumph  over  all  bar- 
riers." she  remarked. 

"Theoretically  it  should,"  he  assented;  "but,  in  prac- 
tice, it  does  not.  Happily  though  that  is  now  a  question 
of  the  abstract  and  we'd  better  leave  it  alone." 

"1  do  not  understand,"  she  faltered,  at  a  loss  to  fathom 
his  meaning.  "Is  it  any  different  now  from  last  night," 
and  her  eyes  were  on  him  gravely  questioning. 

He  hesitated  in  some  confusion. 
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•'Well,  Dinky  ju^t  told  me  that  y<ni  had  lost  all  your 
fortune ;  aud  so  I  came  to  you  at  once.  Do  not  send  me 
awav,    Marjorie." 

Her  eyes  softened  hut  she  quickly  cast  them  down  again. 
So,  he  had  come  to  her  now  that  he  tliought  she  was  pen- 
niless. 

"But  did  you  never  think  a  girl  might  have  her  pride 
and  her  self-respect,  too,"  she  asked— "that  she  might 
refuse  to  give  herself  as  a  heggar,  where  she  would  have 
been  glad  to  surrender  both  herself  and  her  fortune  as 
^vell— always  supposing  she  did  return  your  love,"   she 

added  softly. 

"It  is  ditferent  for  a  woman,"  said  Keith.  "If  she 
gives  her  love,  she  gives  her  all;  and  what  does  it  matter 
whether  she  has  money-bags  or  not  ?" 

"A  man  has  a  right  to  his  pride,"  she  said  a  trifle  bit- 
terlv;  "hut  a  woman  has  none,  it  appears.  Isn't  it  a 
p.K)i-  love  that  would  baulk  at  money-bags,  no  matter  on 
which  side  they  happened  to  be  ^  If  1  were  t-t-to  g-g-get 
another  fortune  to-morrow,  I  suppose 

Her  voice  had  a  catch  in  it  and  she  turne<i  her  head 
away  to  try  to  hide  her  emotion.  The  appeal  that  lay  in 
her  "distress  was  tot)  strong  for  Keith  to  resist  and  he  had 
her  in  his  arms  almost  before  he  was  aware  of  it. 

"It  wouldn't  make  a  bit  of  ditference,  I'd  love  you  just 

the  same,"  he  said. 

Ilalf  an  hour  later  when  Dicky  who  had  been  watching 
near  the  entrance  to  the  bower  with  the  patient  pertinacity 
of  a  ^Mohawk  on  the  warpath,  saw  them  emerge,  there  was 
that  in  their  loverlike  pose  that  satisfied  him  that  his 
dearest  wish  had  come  true.  He  was  wise  enough  to  see 
tiiat  they  had  no  need  of  his  company  so  with  a  mind 
that  was  now  at  ease,  he  dashed  off  through  the  bush  to 
saddle  Puck  for  a  ride  before  supper. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

"0  hagtrn  now,  mi/  mittres^  dere," 
The  little  page  did  cry; 

"For  font  behind   my  ucary  feet 
The  foemen  hither  hie." 


Old  Ballad. 


The  next  morninc,  Dick,  who  had  gone  over  to  Mr 
Leicester's  to  borrow  a  crowbar  for  his  father,  returned 
with  a  letter  for  Marjorie. 

-Guess  what  I've  pot  for  you,"  he  crie.i  with  a  prm, 
holding  aloft  the  missive  as  she  came  out  on  the  back 
porch  in  answer  to  his  call. 

"Have  vou  caught  some  trout  for  breakfast  ?  she  asked, 
pretending  not  t.^  see  what  he  was  waving  although  the 
eacer  sparkle  of  her  eye  and  the  blush  of  pleasure  that 
crinisoned  her  cheek,  belied  the  imposture.  ^ 

*'Aw  vou  know  tine,"  he  protested ;  "but  I  ain't  gom  to 
give  it  to  you  if  you  can't  guess,"  and  the  letter  was 
proniptlv  withdrawn  behind  his  back. 

The  dire  threat  was  effective  and  Marjorie  capitulated 

at  once.  .  ,.     ,      ^^-.  , 

"Oh,  I'll  be  good,  Dicky,"  she  said  cajohngly;  I  know 
what  it  is.  It's  a  letter  from  Mr.  Leicester.  Give  it  to 
me,  do,  there's  a  good  boy."  ^     ,    ,        ,  mi 

"Say,  :Marjorie,  promise  not  to  l)e  offended  and  1 11 
tell  v.m  what  he  called  me.     I've  got  a  new  name  now." 

"What  is  it,  Dicky  T'  she  asked  impatiently. 

"Ah,  but  you  must  promise  tliough." 

"But  I  do!"  she  assured  him. 
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"Sure,  thoufrlj  r  he  persisted;  "  'cos  niiutl,  I  ain't  goin' 
to  run  anv  risks." 

"Cnisa  my  heart,  hope  to  die!"   she  asseverated  sol- 
emn I  v. 

*'^'m  Mercv.ree,"  he  said  proudly.  "  'cos  I'm  to  carry 
the  messages  of  the  gods— that's  between  him  and  you. 
He  says  I  nmst  take  the  invis'hle  wings  off  my  shoulders 
an  put  'em  on  my  feet.  That's  to  make  me  run  fast; 
and  he  gave  me  a  quarter,"  he  added  joyfully,  coming 
down  on  a  sudden  from  the  fanciful  to  the  real.  "Say," 
he  went  on  caxingly,  "d'ye  think  ^lotlier  would  let  me 
ride  Tuck  down  to  Portlake  for  the  mail  after  dinner  if 
I  work  most  uwfidly  hard  i  You  ask  her,  please,  won't 
youT'  and  the  hazel  eyes  pleaded  elcMjuently. 

"You  don't  deserve  to  he  called  Me. cury,— molasses 
would  be  titter  1  am  thinking,"  she  scolde<l ;  "for  here 
you've  kept  my  letter  from  me  all  this  time.  You'd 
better   hand    it'  over,   young   man,    before   you   ask   for 

favours." 

This  time,  there  was  no  delay  and.  after  promising  to 
grant  his  plea,  she  fled  with  it  to  her  room  where  she 
might  read  it  in  privacy.     The  writing  was  as  follows: 

Dearest  Lady  of  High  Degree: — 

Your  humble  sipiire  begs  of  you  to  meet  him  at  the 
crossing  of  the  creek  at  two  this  afternoon  whence  ho 
would  fain  take  you  to  see  his  humble  cottage.  He  is 
convinced  that,  lowly  as  it  is,  your  presence  will  convert 
it  into  a  palace  of  happiness. 

Ytmrs  counting  the  intervening  minutes, 

Keith. 

So  it  was  that  two  o'clock  found  her  at  the  appointed 
spot.  Keith  was  there  to  meet  her ;  and  they  walked  to- 
gether up  the  bank  and  through  the  orchard  to  the  gardeu 
that   surrounded   the   house.      It   was  a   lovely   summer 
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aftornoon  ^^■ith  a  skv  of  cIou.IU-h.  Unc  a...l  tho  air  was 
^1"    the  wh,rr  and  hu..  of  insoH  hfo.  e  call  .>^ 

the   cx-k-pheasant   soun.lo.l   out   clear   and   .hrill   at   tro^ 

ntnt   interval.     A  prouse-hen  started  almost  from  be. 

Ta  h  their  feet  with  a  preat  .how  of  terror,  tra.hng  a 
o    >iu.^  winj:  to   hire   them   fn.m   the  v.cnuty   of   her 
nrooi; ;  Imt  th^y  were  wrapi.ea  up  in  each  other  and  pa.d 
little  heed  to  aujrht  else. 

'•I  wanted  vou  to  see  my  little  house,  snid  Ke  th  as 
thev  came  to  \he  garden  gate,  that  opened  ^--  the  or- 
chard into  the  garden.^  '"It  s<>cm3  strange  to  thmk  you 

have  never  been  in  it.  ,  ..     ,  •  i       •- 

'•You  f,.rcet  tl,e  mpht  that  I  arrivcl,"  «he  said  n.* 
chievlly,  -Vhen  .vo„  l,an,U.,l  tne  ovor  to  Mrs.  Dulryn.plc 
in  the  kitchen  with  such  an  air. 

'spare  mo  tl.e  remembrance,"  he  begged.  "I  burn  w,th 
shan.e  ^vhenevcr  I  think  of  it.  -Whal  an  opport.m.ty  1 
Hi  m.l  I  threw  it  away!  What  blind  f,.ols  we  men  are 
apt  t  \n-  anvway."  he  cxelaimed  bitterly,  turn.ng  h.s 

''■":;,rf  dian-rme::-to  ve.  yon,"  .he  said  with  .nick 
eontr  Hon  when  *e  ,aw  tha,  he  was  really  h-'-  n-j'^'^ 
hand  songht  his  and  as  he  clasped  ,t  he  <»™J  '"/»~  ^" 
and  drew^her  towards  him  with  a  sndden  aeeess  of  feel.ng, 
looking  down  upon  her  very  tenderly. 

-Mv  dear,"  he  said,  "whatever  of  a  png  I  may  have 
been  io  vou,  I  shall  never  betray  the  trust  that  you  have 
shown  in  me  now.  With  your  love  you  ha^•e  gtven  me 
V  „  all  as  well;  for  a  reconciliation  no,  -*  yo- re^a- 
•tives  will  be  out  ,.f  the  quest,  on.  1  hope  I  »"  ""''J 
i,,h  in  not  wishing  for  it;  hut  I  want  you  all  to  n^self 
and  I  atn  jealous  of  any  who  would  want  to  share  you,  or 

to  come  between  us,"  „ott,p 

..Keith "  she  hesitated  for  a  moment  over  the  name. 
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"Keith,  dear,  there  is  no  one  can  come  between  us  now ; 
for  I  love  you  and  you  love  me  and  the  world  outside  may 
go  as  it  will." 

Their  lips  met  in  a  kiss;  and  for  a  short  space  they 
stood  clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  forgetful  of  every- 
thing but  the  rapture  of  the  moment.  For  Marjorie, 
the  worry  and  stress  of  the  past  week  was  forgotten  and 
she  was  enjoying  the  luxury  of  feeling  tliat  she  had  some 
one  whom  she  hjved  on  whom  she  might  lean  for  support. 
Keith,  on  the  other  hand,  was  revelling  in  the  sense  of  his 
new-found  happiness  that  had  come  to  him  so  suddenly 
after  he  had,  from  a  prompting  of  pride  or  of  duty  or  of 
both,  given  up  V  ^pe  that  she  might  be  his. 

They  passed  through  into  the  garden  and  perhaps  to 
cover  the  depth  of  his  emotions,  for  he  had  to  a  great  de- 
gree that  oxtrcne  aversion  to  displaying  them  which  is 
characteristic  oi  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Keith  recurred  to  the 
topic  that  she  had  introduced. 

"After  all,"  he  said  with  a  chuckle,  "come  to  think  of 
it,  if  my  attitude  on  that  eventful  evening  was  that  of  a 
prig,  I  think  that  you  had  quite  the  manner  of  a  queen 
in  melodrama.  'Unhand  me,  villain,  she  hissed,' — that 
sort  of  thing  you  know.  Oh,  it  was  quite  terrible,  I  felt 
like  a  regular  Don  Juan." 

It  was  her  turn  to  wince  but  she  made  a  charming 

moue. 

"Oh,  now,  it  was  too  dark  to  see  how  I  looked  and  I 
didn't  hiss  at  all,"  she  protested.  "But  how  cross  you 
were !  You  simply  seemed  to  radiate  temper, — one  could 
almost  see  the  sparks." 

"Shakespeare  has  described  my  peaceable  disposition 
better  than  you,"  he  said  looking  at  her  quizzically : 

"  '  0  Mabjoeie,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lemb, 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire.'  " 
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He  quoted.    "The  sparks  could  oi.ly  have  been  evoked  by 

extreme  provocation,  you  sec."  c^,^„„.re   I  am 

."Oh    if  you  must  take  refuge  in  bhakespeare,  i  .uu 

don°"'she  faughed;  "but  .hat  a  teautiful,  old-fash.oned 

^"TmCglTd  Aat  you  like  it,"  he  said,  becoming  seri- 

rU-  "vou  see  it  was  in  a  way  my  mother's  ga.- 

Zl     sle  Jnt  me  aTth    seeds  for  it;  and  I  used  to  wnte 

W  every  wTek^d  tell  her  how  the  flowers  were  coming 

aW     ShThad  a  plan  of  it  and  knew  where  everyth.ng 

'"YCLl'er  is  dead,  then,  is  she»"  she  asked^ 

4C"  he  said;  "she  died  last  year.  I  have  felt 
m„reT„;ely  since  hen.  Her  weekly  letters  were  a  great 
rasurTto  me;  and  just  the  knowing  that  some  one 

-  n-  ir -nhl'  t^^-  "I  can't  think  what  I 
should  h™;  done  w^hL  Dicky  when  I  firs^  came  ou. 
I  was  so  homesick;  but  h,s  loving  little  ^^""^  '^'' 
frank  admiration  acted  like  a  tonic  I  dared  not  let 
mtSf  ^pe  because  I  had  to  live  up  to  his  opinion  of 

™^nd  now  you  have  the  two  of  us"  he  r^in^ed  ter. 
"I  ought  really  .0  he  f'^^*"^^^-^'  f ,,^  t^me"mb^; 
rs'^eU^tX^'trsr-^Cthis  snapdragon/' and 

te  :Sed  to  a  fine  P'- ^f/^^/rnrshlerhi; 
"He  had  never  seen  one  before,  and  wnen  x 

,„„  by  pressing  it  f.^  'he  Jnge'^^,'  J™^  fa  tild 
rabbit  he  was  enraptured.     Ihe  iresn  iuv«i 

'"  "iXfSn  detbtful  .0  me  to  see  how  he  has  simply 
absorbed  aUthc  fa!ry  lore  and  the  mythological  stories 
ArFhave  told  him.     His  imagination  seems  to  have 
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been  starved  before  I  came  and  now  he  appears  to  be  mak- 
ing up  for  lost  time.  What  do  you  think  I  caught  him 
doing  last  week  f 

"I  give  it  up,"  said  Keith. 

''lie  had  his  father's  old  flute  and  was  trying  to  play 
Orpheus  to  the  cow." 

"And  did  the  charm  work  ?"  asked  Keith  smiling. 

"Xot  at  all  and  Dick  was  very  disgusted.  He  expected 
Bossy  to  follow  him  home,  charmed  by  his  dulcet  strains. 
Instead,  there  she  stood  chewing  her  cud  and  regarding 
him  with  a  gaze  of  mild  speculation  and  wonder  and 
that  was  all.  She  watched  him  backing  away  from  her 
with  perfect  indifference  and  soon  turned  to  her  browsing 

again.  ^ 

"  "Of  course.  Orpheus  was  an  extra  fine  player,  he 
said  later  in  explanation.  'I  guess  Bossy  might  have  come 
for  him  but  she  could  hardly  be  expected  to  come  for  my 

tot)tling.'  " 

They  walked  round  and  inspected  the  sweet  peas,  col- 
umbines and  Canterbury  bells  and  all  the  other  tine  old 
favourites  that  filled  the  air  with  fragrance,  and  the 
beautiful  climbing  roses  that  covered  the  veranda.  The 
house,  which  was  of  one  story,  stood  on  the  brow  of  the 
slope  and  overlooked  the  apple  orchard  which,  covering 
twenty  acres  or  more,  fell  away  gradually  towards  the 
creek  canyon.  Beyond,  the  alders  lormed  a  light  green 
curtain  against  the  darker  hue  of  the  firs  and  cedars  and 
the  blue  mountain  range  iu  the  distance. 

The  room  into  which  Keith  led  Marjorie  lay  on  thp 
right  of  the  hall,  and  the  girl  looked  around  it  with  in- 
terest as  she  sank  into  a  big,  leather  Morris-chair  by  the 
side  of  the  fireplace.  The  walls  were  finished  with  the 
natural  cedar  and  were  covered  with  pictures,  phot*)- 
graphs  ami  magazine  posters  in  a  novel  but  delightful 
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medley.  On  either  side  of  the  big,  brick  fireplace  were 
Tookielves  of  the  same  unvarnished  cedar  -d  t^e  nd. 
bindings  of  the  books  lent  tone  and  colour  to  the  room. 
Above^then.,  a  row  of  fine  French  prints  were  set  mto 
panelling  beautifully  grained  and  varnished  over  the  nat- 

""^n'a  lovolv,  homey  sort  of  place,"  said  Marjorie, 
oontcntedlv,  "in  spite  of  its  belonging  to  a  bachelor. 
Books  and  pictures  are  the  things  that  more  tl^an  anythmg 
give  individuality  to  a  room.  They  are  the  sdent  wit- 
nesses to  the  owner's  spiritual  make-up,  aren  the>^ 
She  wa  contrasting  it  in  her  mind  with  Wilirul's  at  the 
Hall,  the  walls  of  which  were  ablaze  with  chorus-girls, 
actresses  and  race-horses. 

'•Ye.    I'm  rather  fond  of  it  myself,  and  it's  good  to 
find  v.m  like  it.     Of  course,  it  lacks  the  feminine  touch 
-hiu  that,"  he  declared  with  a  bow    "is  ^ /^^'^f  .^^f  ^  / 
hope  will  soon  be  remedied.    Until  then,  when  I  si^  here 
al.liie,  I  shall  be  dreaming  like  that  chap  in  the  p  cture 
there,"  and  he  pointed  to  a  photogravure  from     Lite, 
representing  a  young  man  leaning  back  in  an  easy  chair 
nklg  at' a  comfortable  fireside  while   in  the  vaean 
chair  !;^posite  is  outlined  the  shadowy  form  of  the  lady  of 
his  dreams.     "I  shall  be  dreaming  of  you  -"d  «f  ^he 
ti.ne  when  you  will  be  sitting  there  for  keeps.     There  is 
no  real  reason  for  delay,  is  there  r  he  inquired  anxiously^ 
-What  about  getting  my  guardian's  consent?     she  re- 

turned. 

Keith's  face  fell.  ,.    , . 

-I  thoudit  he  bHd  departed  for  good,"  he  replied, 
"and  had  cut  you  oif  with  a  shilling.  The  question  has 
its  delicate  side,"  he  went  on  smiling  slyly;  "but  one 
would  like  to  know  whether  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  you  are 
still  an  infant,  or  whether  you  have  reached  that  ripe  and 
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aujnist  ago  of  orK-and-twenty  when  one  is  considered  fit 
to  1)0  entni-stod  with  one's  destiny." 

"Cannot  y»)U  toll  by  my  teeth  f'  she  asked,  smiling  so 
as  to  show  a  cliarming,  jK^arly  moiitliful.  "Seriously, 
though,"  sh:'  wont  on  more  soberly  and  there  was  perhaps 
a  shade  of  apprehension  in  her  tone — she  was  thinking 
of  her  inheritance— "this  is  my  twenty-first  birthday." 

Was  it  possible  that  it  might  still  come  between  them  ? 
How  would  Keith  take  it  when  he  found  out  the  truth 

about  it  ? 

"Your  birthday!  Why  didn't  you  toll  me?"  be  cried; 
and  had  risen  to  attempt  a  demonstration  in  honour  of 
the  discovery  when  the  door  burst  open  with  a  bang  and 
Dicky  rushed  breathless  into  the  room,  his  eyes  wide 
open  with  excitement. 

"She's  come  after  Marjorie!  She'll  be  here  in  half 
a  minute!"  he  cried  to  Keith.  "You'd  better  run  be- 
fore she  finds  you,"  he  urged,  looking  at  Marjorie.  "The 
old  lady's  in  an  awful  temper." 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  Dick?"  said  Keith  im- 
patiently, by  no  means  pleased  to  have  his  tetc-a-tete 
broken  up  so  unceremoniously  and  at  such  an  inoppor- 
tune moment.  "You  should  know  better  than  to  rush 
into  a  room  like  this." 

"It  nmst  be  Aunt  Sophronia,  he  means,"  Marjorie  ex- 
plained to  Keith ;  "though,  how  ever  she  could  have  fol- 
lowed me  bore,  I  cannot  understand." 

"Yos,  it's  her,"  Dick  nodded,  turning  from  one  to  the 
other  in  his  eagerness.  "She  left  the  motor  half-way  down 
the  hill  and  walked  up  herself— ah,  she's  the  foxy  one  all 
right ;  but  I  saw  her  an'  1  made  Puck  gallop  all  the  way 
an'  caught  up  to  her  just  as  she  came  to  the  top.  She 
wa'n't  too  pleased  to  see  mo  either  by  the  way  she  looked 
at  me." 
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"Where  is  she  now  then?"  asked  Keith  impatiently. 
This  wala  most  unexpected  development  and  he  was  at  a 
Iss  what  to  make  of  it.     Marjorie  had  gone  qu.te  pale 

y„„  w«e  mist  ifkely  at  the  house  so  J  sent  her  down  to  the 
nlrl  scarecrow  down  the  field  there. 

AlZ  where  Mr.   Leicester  lives?'   says  she. 

<<  ^Yo 'n:a'an./  say.  I.  'That  looks  like  ^^^^ 
in  the  St  awherry  patch  if  you  want  to  see  hnn.     Twa^n  t 

with  a  erin,  "she'll  be  awful  mad.  „ 

Mrs  li.  Iton  must  have  told  her  about  our  ensap>ment 
,ald  Mar  o  ie  in  dismay;  "but  she  may  not  have  told 
;"  that  i'am  over  here.    She  may  just  have  come  over  to 

""."Veir  Tow 'she-s  here  we  may  as  well  face  the  music," 
said  K  ith  cheerfully;  "a.  any  rate,  she  won     b.te  us 
Ym  had  better  withdraw  to  the  dm.nK-room,'    he  sug 
Isld    rising  and  drawing  apart  the  '"I'-R.  d"""  *«* 
olei  on  the  adjoining  room.    Marjor.e  hesitated  for  a 
Imeut  and  was  atout  to  denmr;  but  there  was      loud 
-P  at  the  front  ^oor  and  pan.c  --«  "-  ^-^f  £ 
rt^ttndTf  InHled^o  oA  to  his  visitor. 


3^m'^^m?.^^^%'-r'^mkm^^^;.m^w 


CHAPTEK  XXXIX 


The  haron  scanned  the  fateful  <.  roll, 
Then  coloured  red  uith  shnme ; 

For  there  on  the  dishynoured  roll, 
Ue  read  his  daughter's  name. 


Old  Ballad. 


ii 


On  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  the  Anglesides 
retiirned  frcm   Pcrtlake,   they  went  out  for  a  walk  to- 
gether.   Ladv  Angleside  had  heen  in  a  high  state  of  tem- 
per all  dav  and  her  spouse  had  proposed  the  walk  thinking 
that  it  might  do  her  good.     On  their  return  to  the  hotel, 
thev  stopped  at  the  desk  to  get  their  key  before  going  to 
their  rooms.     The  clerk  was  busy  for  a  short  space  and 
while  waiting  for  him,  Lord  Angleside  t.^ok  the  opportu- 
nity of  looking  over  the  names  in  the  register  and  almost 
the  first  that  he  happened  upon  was  that  of  his  ward.    He 
could  not  repress  an  exclamation  of  surprise  at  the  sight 
of  the  familiar  signature  and  his  wife  was  soon  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  startling  discovery. 

"Why,  that's  most  extraordinary  I''  she  exclaimed  look- 
ing at 'the  date;  "it's  the  day  before  yesterday  and  she 
told  us  nothing  at  all  about  it.  And  there's  Mr.  Leicester  s 
name  just  above  it ;  that's  Patricia's  friend." 

"Vorv   strange,   indeed,"   said  her  husband.     "I   cant 

understand  it  either.    We  must  ask  the  clerk  about  this." 

The  cl(  rk,  however,  either  could  not  or  would  not  give 

any  Information  as  to  Miss  Colquhoun.    She  had  certainly 

left  the  hotel  but,  as  to  just  when,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
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|„,t  a  title  i»  a  good  passport  t    f"™  •  Mr   Graham  r.^ 
even  more  t\,an  his  usual  suavity  that  -Mr.  u  an 

"■'!^^J'''I  rommbcr  Miss  Colquhoun  quite  well,"  he  said 

, j\t4  z  e^p..-^-r: irS  !:r  i-r^n: 

note  of  reserve  in  it.       is  sue  a  i 

^i^^^*"*^"  ,      II-       ,f^,  f\.n  frirl  in  spite  of  her  un- 

lie  ,,ad  f"7^    '^^^^-.f.,",^;!,;  lire;  and,   al- 

ceremonioua   leavetaking         tm       ,.  ^^^^ 

tUough  appearances  wore  «?«-;;;|^  ;.'':,fj'^^  diamond- 

",u\Tr7^wM;;r^::rio;;:S---- 

"'.'winf  itatter  of  fact."  replied  ^ord  Angleside 

:::;tagain:  r  .ram  for  >>-/;- -irriTSin" 

this  kind  from  a  stranger      If  *"" J";     j,^,    „,„,ters 
irregular  in  Marjor.e's  conduct   .twouW  »-;«  I^^P 

,„  araw  the  ""f  ^^^^^  -rrv;>."went  ^  in  explana- 
visiting  friends  in  this  counu^v,  ^,,„„-;^e  visit,  you 

"°-  r'  ■"•r"%"l:a".v  r  .—  alnishe/us 
T2  rer'SeTn  tli^^^Ute^  as  we  had  no  idea  she  was 
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in  Vancouver,  although  she  has  been  staying;  not  far  from 


"Oh  is  that  3or'  said  Mr.  Graham  laying  aside  his 
rctieen'ee;  "well,  I  shall  he  very  glad  to  tell  yuu  all  I 
know  about  the  young  lady,  especially  a^  1  have  been  a 
li,tk  worried  about  her  n.yself."  lie  then  went  on  to 
tell  the  whole  storv  of  the  detectives'  accusation,  ^Ir 
].elcester's   intervention   and  the   disappearance   of  both 

the  night  before.  , 

"At  first,  I  thought  it  must  be  an  elopement,  he  said 
when  he  had  finished,  "as  the  pair  had  been  going  round 
seeing  the  sights  together  and  seemed  to  be  very  friendly, 
frotu  what  tlie  waiters  told  me.  However,  when  I  founc 
tliat  Mr.  Leicester  had  left  the  hotel  alone  in  a  hired 
motor  and  had  not  taken  time  to  take  his  suit  case  vvitli 
him,  I  decided  that  was  hardly  likely.  Probably  he  had 
found  out  about  Miss  Col<iuhoun's  escape  and  started  out 
to  try  to  find  her,  seeing  he  must  have  thought  he  had  a 
couple  of  thousand  dollars  at  stake." 

"It's  a  most  disgraceful  atTair  altogether, '  said  Lady 
Angleside  angrily;  "and  I  think  that  you  had  no  right 
to  allow  Mr.  Leicester  to  put  any  girl  in  such  an  anoraa- 

lou^'  position."  . 

jhe  had  sat  silent  so  far  but  was  unable  to  contain  her 

indignation  any  longer.  , 

Mr.  Graham  looked  at  her  a  moment  in  surprise  before 

replying.  ,„ 

"Would  you  have  had  me  let  her  go  to  gaol,  madam  i^^ 
he  asked  sarcastically;  "because  that  was  the  alternative. 

"Ai;  stuff  and  nonsense,  man,"  her  Ladyship  replied. 
"Do  vou  mean  to  tell  me  that  they  could  send  a  girl  of 
Miss'Colquhoun's  position  to  gaol  on  a  trumpery  accusa- 
tion like  that.  A  likely  story  indeed!"  and  she  snorted 
in  contempt. 
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"You  must  remember  that  the  yoang  lady  refuse-l  to 

r  'r"*'!!  see    sr  strange  that  she  sh„„l,.  not 

irten  ImT:;  to  make  koowu  her   rela.u.osh.p   to 

-Trm^  ■'.  ?^  p-v-i^tSri^o;!! 
:;^y'i^^er:^w«VtL;;:^:ts 

.ay.     Miss  Colquh<>un  .8  aU  nghOI- ^^^^^^^^^  .^^^ 

bo  glad  to  hear;  ^"^^V"  tthe  pocl  e  «!     is'staying 
ffirl  reallv  wont  right  home  to  the  pcopit  . 

^    u       r,l1  thU  mvstery  was  about  nothing  at  all.     i  am 
with  and  all  ^1"    "^^;';";^.^^   ^,,  Graham,  for  your  kind- 

mueh  ashamed  of  *»  whole  busmess 

Lady  Angleside  allowed  fj-^/  '"(."and  were  in 
nonee;  but  when  they  had  ^'J''.  ^^""^^^e  loosened 
*^  "tTshl  ?;ntr  riutVrh":  ^emng  pounng 
rritofte"  wrath  upon  the  absent  M»nor.e.  Her 
tasband,  at  last,  driven  to  desperaUon,  made  h.s  escape 
to  the  smoking  room. 


ri 
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CHAPTER  XL 

/    prrceivrd   a    man's   <iUnr    hnnn    »n    thr    table.      My    eye$ 
encountered  those  of  MUa   Vernon,  iiho  hluahed  deeply. 

"It  is  »nr  of  my  relus."  shr  said,  iiith  hesitatwn,  replying  not 
to  my  uords  but  to  my  looks;  " it  is  me  of  the  gloves  of  my  (irand- 
fatfur,  th.  onginal  of  the  si^pcrb   Vandyke  '^•'^^';^^*'°;^:^^7jj^. 

Lady  Anolesipe  having  slept  on  the  momentous  dis- 
covery of  Marjorie's  name  in  the  hotel  resjister  and  the 
startling  disclosures  that  followed  it,  arose  with  her  mind 
fully  niatle  up  as  to  the  proper  course  for  Iut  to  follow. 
The  night  had  brought  counsel.      To  tell  the  truth,  she 
was  still  smarting  under  the  girl's  contuinncy  in  refusing 
to  return  to  her  and  marry  Wilfrid;  and  she  felt  a  cer- 
tain grim  satisfaction  in  iinding  her  in  the  wn.ng.    To  do 
her  justice,  however,  she  was  alarmed  by  the  apparent 
seriousness  of  the  situation;  for  the  escapade  had  been 
such  as  she  felt  boded  real  danger  to  Marjone's  reputa- 
tion.     Her   association   with   this   man   Leicester   might 
have  been  innocent  enough  but  the  circumstances  were 
certainly  such  as  to  arouse  suspicion.     Moreover,  the  lat- 
ter's  intimacy  with  Patricia  was  a  complication  that  did 
not  tend  to  iniprove  matters  as,  if  the  mischief  had  been 
done,  there  was  all  the  m.)re  likelihood  of  the  scandal  be- 
coming known  at  home.     To  have  it  happen  was  bad 
enough;  but  to  have  it  noised  abroad  all  over  England, 
that  would  be  a  calamity  that  would  cause  the  whole  family 

to  sutfer.  ,r     •     •         J  «   ^ 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  see  Marjone  and  Una 
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n    I  ,„f  i.      With  auoh  a  »hip  us  lliis  Mi  "vor  her 

the  err  r  <,f  hrr  wavs  ami  «ubuut  without  re^rve  t<. 
,,r  the  trn.r  01  .  -louhtful  n-.w  whKhcr 

hraUaV,  when  ,hc  ha,l  .een  Wilfria  ,n,.l  l"^""'      «'  ^f. 

r..fu^O(l   to  L'o  With  her  to  ^('<•   M.njorn. 

wii^,^3;:;,:^t3h:;i:^'"c!-.„ 

n  <     »    .K.t-        :  he  t\...us:ht  there  »-a.  no  real  reason  for 
,:    ,     T  L  L,    ester  seeme.l  a  ,h.ce.,.  sort  of  cha,;;  aud 
t  ;  .hal  Grahatn  had  saM   had  --d  v^;--   ,];.:. 
the  matter  and  saved  the  g.rl  from  »;"{!;  nedn'l 
n,ont.     If  ho  had  Rot  spoony  ..n  her,  ^^•^"!"l'J^J^^^ 
Uatne  him;  and  his  experience  was  «'-'  ^^ '^^^t., 

™t  '^^ "::  ::::ta'h,rzx::  ,„.  ,„ue  .o„a 

1    for  her  Ladvship  to  hear.     She  was  not  used  to 
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(.ouim«l  an.l  a.lnumitinn  will  save  her.  J  shall  go  right 
uway  after  lunch  an.l,  if  >ou  don't  come  with  mc,  you 
ought  to  l.f  aslianicd  »)f  yourself.' 

His  L-nlship  wa3  not  to  he  i)crsua(le.l,  however,  and  hi9 
wife  had  to  go  alone.  She  had  managed  to  get  the  same 
rhaulTeur  that  ha.l  driven  them  hefore;  and  they  started 
away  al-uut  noun  after  an  early  h.n.-h.  It  was  al)out 
luilh.a.t  two  wh..n  the  car  drew  up  .n  front  of  U.e 
lloitons'  <-o-age;  and  Mrs.  Bolton,  who  wa-  out  m  front 
attending  to  a  hen  with  its  hrood  of  ehh-kens  eame  for- 
ward at  onc-e,  surprised  and  not  a  little  perturbed  by  this 

aecoiid   .  isitation.  ,  ,     ,      »      1     •  1 

"Is  Miss  Cohpihoun  at  honied'  asked  Lady  Angles.de 
with.mt   further   preliminary.      The  drive   had  been  hot 
and  tires<.me  and  she  was  not  feeling  at  all  amiable. 
"No,  my  Lady,  she  is  n(jt,"  Mrs.  liolton  replied. 
"Where  is  she  then  f 

"She  won't  be  bac-k  for  two  or  three  hours,  1  m  afraid. 
She  went  out  walking  not  long  ago,"  said  Mrs.  IJolton. 
She  knew  that  Marjorie  had  gone  ..ut  with  Mr.  Leices- 
ter, but  she  di.l  not  know  where  they  were  going  Mar- 
iorie  had  told  her  of  her  engagement  the  n.ght  before; 
but  Mrs.  Bolton  ha.l  no  mind  to  tell  her  Ladyship  any 
more  than  she  luul  t.). 

The  latter  pondere.l  a  m.nnent.  She  was  provcjked 
to  have  come  s..  far  an.l  iin.l  that  at  the  en.l  of  her  long 
iournev,  her  wrath  must  remain  bottle.1  up  a  while  longer. 
"Will  v.m  go  an.l  cut  some  of  these  beautitul  flowers 
for  me  r'^she  said  t.)  the  ehautTeur,  pointing  to  a  clump  of 
iire-HoA-ers  that  were  gr..wing  nearby.  She  wante.l  the 
man  out  ..f  the  way  and  when  he  had  g..nc  she  leaned 
over  the  side  of  the  car. 

••D.)  vou  know  anvthing  about  this  man,  Leicester 
she  asked,  her  tierce,  grey  eyes  focussed  sternly  on  Mrs. 
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,.„„  c,„>.iu,.un«  w«.if  ■;;-;  \*X'^  t;;   .'l,,  i 

Va.K'"Uvc.r-.n..,t  .l.»gra.:.-full.v  ■     «'"    '  1  ,,^ 

,,„  -co  l.v  v..nr  fa«',  «<""»".  ''""  ■'""/"   'V^i.t   It  at 
,      You  ha.!  1-ttcr  tell  me  all  you  know  a  ..    .  a  at 

'::!:.  ■■-"-■-■■'''•' '"'"r  lr"C  .1  ;  know 

wl.ell«T  Marjorie  wouM  want  lier  l.a.l.v,l   j.  t .  k 

i„  Mis.  Marjories  .•ou.lu.-t  or  ■"  M  •   >-'^  ,. 

■">■  '-'^.T:ri,!::t  i;:i;i;.n:".-'i ;..' :;:...  o .... 

:r:;:"' lU.;  ':a;f«lu.n„nl,  ...ou^thenea  ..aay  Ansle.de-. 

,.„nvi.ti..n.  ,,  „..   vonr  fai-e  confirms  your 

•■II„w  ,are  yo.i  lie  to  me,  y""-  '•>  „  ^ 

,.„il,      1  shall  1...1.1  yo"  r.-I».ns,l.lo.  t I  '>--'l,J"  '■     '»''. 

1      -Whon-  .loes  tills  man  l.c-io.-stcr  livei    U  -Mar 
,  1  ';   I  .hall  p.  to  «.e  him  ami  I  shall  ca U  ..n 
]:;::;;; t.r  i  shin  iiml  o„t  .1,0  .r«.U  a.«ut  tms  Irom 

""m';::  iUton  was  too  cowe.1  to  offer  any  t^'^^J^^^J;^^^ 
,:;::l' :  ,?^';m,ln:i'noa  :«.l  was  „«  a,ain.  r,.klng  and  sway- 

-u^a:r"n:r;".:;ti:tinspi,eofthe^ 

,Xt  I:op-and  emiulre  their  -;^,,"- ^1"^^ 
f  re  the  ear  was  o^-W  *:,  ™;      V!t  stll/j 
]^:  Jrl"    he  tr,«fetnd  told  the  man  to  wait  the^. 
i  ,;  tiittle  and  then  follow  Ler.    It  was,  m  a  way,  a  sur 
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prise  visit  she  was  paying,  and  something  prompted  her 
that  it  was  Letter  to  arrive  as  quietly  as  possihle.  If  this 
Leicester  got  win<l  of  who  it  was  that  had  come  to  see 
him,  he  might  easily  go  out  into  the  woods  if  he  wished 

to  evade  her.  .  .    , 

Her  plans  for  a  complete  surprise,  however,  raiscarneu 
as  we  have  learned,  because  of  Dick's  sudden  appearance 
on  the  scene  mounted  on  Puck  and  because  of  the  ruse 
that  he  adopt.'d.     It  was  with  a  glance  of  strong  disap- 
proval that  her  Ladvship  had  levelled  her  lorgnette  upon 
the  bov,  for  she  quickly  recogiii.^ed  him  for  the  urchin 
who  had  behaved  so  unmannerly  the  day  before.     She 
rarelv  went  abroad  without  this  lorgnette  of  hers,  partly 
because  of  her  real  shortsightedness,  and  partly  because 
she  used  it  as  a  weapon  of  terror  by  which  to  awe  and 
unnerve  anv  who  should  venture  to  dispute  her  will  or  to 
fl.mt  her  autiioritv.     Many  an  incipient  rebel  in  London 
drawing-rooms  had  wilted  and  droo{)ed,  fascinated  before 
the  baleful  glare  of  that  gaz"  like  a  bird  before  the  stare 
of  the  serpent.     So,  the  victim  was  held  helpless  until 
despatched  bv  one  or  two  stinging  sentences  of  sarcasm 
or  innuendo,  Vor  her  Ladyship's  tongue  was  like  a  rapier, 

as  swift  and  as  deadly.  1     1   u  ^ 

This  was  the  iirst  time,  however,  that  she  had  had 
occasion  to  use  her  armoury  against  an  untutored  child  of 
the  forest;  and  how  was  she  to  know  that  although  Dick  s 
gaze  was  as  unfriendly  as  her  own,  the  Hushed  and  stam- 
mering urchin  before  her  was  not  as  cowed  and  submissive 
as  he  looked,  and  that  his  wits  were  working  rapidly  and 
his  brain  was  cool  in  spite  of  his  outward  embarrassment. 
ITe  knew,  altluni-h  his  mother  did  not,  that  Marjorie  was 
to  have  gone  with  Mr.  Leicester  that  aftern.vm  and  was 
probablv  there  in  the  house  with  him  at  that  moment;  and 
he  felt  'instinctivelv  that  the  old  lady's  visit  boded  some- 
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thing  sinister  for  both  of  th«n  and  that  it  was  desirable 

that  thev  should  at  least  be  warned  of  her  approach 
'A,  it's  the  Bolton  boy,  isn't  it  r  Lady  Angleside  re- 

marked  with  a  curt  nod  of  recognition  as  she  lowered  her 

lorgnette.    "Is  this  Mr.  I^eicester's  place? 

-Yes  ma'am,"  Dick  replied;  "but-but  I  don't  think- 

he  ain't' at  home  to-day,"  he  stammered,  his  eyes  dropping 

jniiltilv  before  her  searching  gaze.  ^ 

"How  do  you  know?"  she  asked  sterBly,  scenting  a  he 

in  the  boy's  confusion.  tt     i    i  i^„^ 

Dick  ;nuirmed  uneasily  in  his  saddle.     He  had  been 
>au-ht  to  tell  the  truth,  and  lying  did  not  come  natural  to 
hinl     His  eve,  roving  around  in  its  avoidance  of  his  in- 
quisitor, lit  iipon  the  scare-crow  down  in  the  strawberry- 
Uh  scarcely  two  hundred  yards  f^^ '' .^"^\^^^%"^7 
seized  upon  it  as  a  possible  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  hport- 
in-  one  of  Mr.  Leicester's  discarded  suits  and  wearing  his 
old  felt  hat,  at  that  distance,  it  looked  not  so  unlike  him. 
-Looks  like  him  down  there  hoein'  among  the  strawber- 
ries "  ''aid  Dick  suddenly,  though  there  was  the  faintest 
twinkle  of  fun  in  the  eyes  that  had  l^fore  been  clouded  as 
ho  pointed  to  the  scare^^row  with  its  loose  garments  Hut  er- 
ing  f aintlv  in  the  breeze.    He  held  his  breath  as  the  ady  s 
eves  followed  the  direction  of  his  hand;  and  was  relieved 
when  she  seemed  to  be  satisfied  and,  without  another  word, 

stalked  off  toward  it. 

We  shall  not  follow  her.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  she 
had  climbed  the  somewhat  steep  ascent  again  and  had 
turned  in  to  knock  at  Mr.  Leicester's  door,  if  her  temper 
had  been  warm  before,  it  was  now  at  the  boiling  point. 
TVhen  he  opened  the  door  to  her,  therefore,  it  was  an 
anjrrv  lady  that  he  confronted 

-IIow  do  you  do.   Lady   Angleslde,"  he  greeted  her, 
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takin-  the  initiative  with  bland  composure.    ''This  is  an 

uncxiK'Ctc.l  pleasure."  n    1  +^  „=i, 

^•IIow  .1..  you  do,  Mr.  Leicester.     I  have  called  to  ask 

the  favour  .^f  a  few  words  with  you."  was  the  reply  m 

a  frii^id  t*»ne.  . 

II,.  led  her  into  the  living-room  which  was  now  empty, 
Maijorie   having  withdrawn  to  the   dining-room   as  wo 

have  seen.  ,,  _„ 

-I  have  heen  round  at  the  Bolton  place  to  call  upon  my 
niece  but  found  she  was  not  at  home,"  Lady  Angleside 
began  after  a  considerable  pause,  during  winch  she  leaned 
back  in  the  armchair  which  Keith  had  offered  her  and 
f anne.1  her  he.ted  face  vigorously  v  di  a  newspaper  which 
she  picked  up  from  the  table.  "I  thought,  perhaps  I 
^v.ould  have  found  her  with  you,"  she  added  s.gnihcantly, 
glancing  keenly  at  her  unwilling  host  who  had  sat  down 

^^"Tndeed '"  the  latter  replied  in  a  tone  of  polite  but  lan- 
guid interest.  Thanks  to  Dick's  timely  warning,  he  was 
not  at  all  flustered;  and  he  was  aware  of  the  impor^nce 
of  keeping  cool.  He  was  convinced  that  her  Ladyship  s 
purwse  was  not  a  friendly  one. 

"I  was  not  aware,"  Lady  Angleside  went  on,  when 
we  met  you  at  the  hotel  the  other  night,  that  you  were 
acquainted  with  my  niece,  Miss  Colquhoun;  or  that  you 
had  been  compromising  her  in  the  most  shameful  way- 
in  a  way  that  no  gentleman  could  possibly  have  stooped  to 
adopt.  The  facts  only  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Lord 
Angleside  and  myself  last  night;  and  I  have  lost  no 
time,  as  you  see,  in  coming  out  here  to  try  to  save  the  mis- 
guided and  unfortunate  girl  from  any  worse  folly. 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about,  I  m  afraid, 
Ladv  Angleside,"  said  Keith,  startled  out  of  his  sang  froui. 
There  was  just  enough  truth  in  the  accusation  to  make  it 
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rankle  and  the  blood  rushed  to  his  face  in  spite  of  himself 
The  knowledge  that  Marjorie  in  the  next  room  eould  n-.t 
;XS  a^l  that  was  said,  did  not  tend  to  make  huu 

feci  anv  more  omfortaUe.  i  i  „.  T  ^,lv- 

.'ob   vou  Jont  kn„w,  ^o  vov.  not  C  ^eere.l  her  La.l> 
M^   "l  s«„l,u.e  ,lu.t  1  »l.aU  have  ...  U-U  v..u  .  .en,  A.M 
I    'do  jou   Link  it  is  an  h,.n..ural.k.  thn.g  u,  take    -In 

Se tii-Crjo^ie.     V„u'.in,U.e.  j"  a"  -^-7;;; 

tion— of  v.mr  own  contriving  for  all  I  kn.  vv     and  }.)u 

seT      ake  away  hor  re,,n,a,io„      She  hu.    no  bu.nes^ 

;„  be  staying  alone  at  the  •'"'^t",''  nfea  t.^Avhh  yw 
she  could  expect  to  save  any  shreds  ..f  "• 'f '* '"„  V. 
o  the  public  dining-room  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
Z  td'lt,  going  about  .11  over  the  place  ,n  J.r  -m^ 
ranv   I  don't  know";  and  she  paused  for  sheer  lacK  01 
Eh     "WUe.her  that  was  .he  w.,r,t  of  .t   you  and  she 
tnow  best.    No  decent,  modest  girl  would  '-v"  J"-  't 
and  no  honourable  man  would  have  allowed  her  to  do^.__ 
"Miss  Colqnhoun  and  I  are  engaged  to  be  marned^ 
said  Keith,  hoping  to  stop  the  flood  of  indignation.     He 
w  Wishing  that  he  had  allowed  Marjorie  to  stay  in  the 
room    as  her  Ladyship  then  might  have  put  some  gtiard 
Zn  her  words.    The  effect  of  his  announcement  was  now 
the  opposite  of  what  he  had  hoped. 

"Oho!  so  that's  how  the  wind  sits,  is  it?  f  ^'^"fc''/*' 
scornfidly.  "You've  contrived  it  so  you  think  she  has  to 
r,"'.'  J„_vou're  after  her  money-and  you  think  tha 
:^rd  Angleside  and  I  will  not  wish  .0  "";"i"\^^^l 
what  has  happened.  You  with  your  beggarly  shack  and 
what  has  li«PP«°o  „      J  ^    ,„,^ed  contemptu- 

Tour  miserable  bit  ot  tores.,    auo  .    .  ,„  . ,],■„«. 

ouslv  round  the  room.     "You're  nothing  bu    an  ad  en 
trrer,  sir,  though  you  may  be  of  good  family  for  all  I 
know." 


.:^:-i;-^^^ 
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Keith  was  stru<r^^rmg  hard  to  control  his  anger.  With- 
out knowing  wiiat  he  wa.^  doing  lie  had  reaehed  over  for 
a  papercutter  Ivlng  on  the  small  tahle  l)e>i(le  him,  and  was 
trarin"  out  imaginary  hgiires  with  it  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair.'  When,  at  last,  he  spoke,  his  words  were  quiet 
and  his   voice   low   and   steady. 

'•I  understood  when  1  asked  Miss  Cohpihonn  to  he  ray 
wife  that  she  was  penniless;  otherwise,  J  should  never 
have  done  so.  Vour  remarks  have  heeu  nio>-  insulting; 
hut  seeini;  vou  are  a  woman  and  Marjoric's  aunt.  I  sup 
pose  1  must  pardon  them  as  k-ing  the  result  of  your  solici- 
tude for  her.  1  can  assure  you  that  I  thought  that  she 
had  no  fortune." 

Lady   Angleside   c  hardly  control   herself   during 

this  speech.  To  thin  diat  the  culprit  that  ought  to  have 
heen  criniring  hefore  her  should  actually  take  up  the  atti- 
tu.le  of  tiie  injurrd  ami  talk  to  her  of  pardon!  His  very 
coolness  and  the  deliheration  of  his  words  maddened  her; 
hut  she  nnist  not  allow  her  own  temper  to  run  a^vay  with 
her.  She  raised  her  lorgnette  and  stared  at  Keith  for  a 
moment  or  two,  a  stare  of  insolence;  as  if  this  were  some 
strange  freak  of  humanity  that  aroused  her  interest  and 
challenged  her  curiosity. 

''I  wonder,  what  does  the  man  take  us  fori"  she  asked 
herself  ahmd.  "As  if  the  Boltons  didn't  know  all  ahout 
these  things.  No,  no,  Mr.  Leicester,  you  can  hardly  ex- 
pe.-t  me  to'  helieve  that  little  iictiou— I  won't  say  'lie'  for 
that  is  a  word  that  might  insult  you  too— might  grate  on 
y.uir  gentlemanly   scusihllities "   she  added  sarcaJti- 

callv. 

Keith  turned  white  to  the  lips  with  anger  but  with  an 

effort  he  control  ed  himself. 

*'You  are,  of  course,  very  impertinent.  Lady  Angleside, 
to  talk  in  that  fashion."  he  said  after  a  short  pause,  keeping 


iSSj 
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his  voice  steady  with  difficulty;  "but  if  that  h  your  opin- 
ion, far  be  it  from  me  to  try  to  alter  it.  It  makes  me 
have  the  less  scruple  about  ignoring  any  claims  that  you 
might  have  to  be  consulted  in  connection  with  my  marriage 

to  Marlorie."  ,    ,     ,  .     ,       n  ;+ 

-Hoitv-toity!"  snapped  out  her  Ladyship  hardly  wait- 
ing for  him  to  finish,  "you  needn't  put  on  any  of  your 
airs  with  me.  voung  man.    I  have  had  to  deal  with  people 
of  vuur  calibVe  before.      This  true  love  business  is  all 
stntf  and  nonsonse  and  you  need  not  waste  time  trying  t«i 
talk  to  me  about  it.     Lord  Angleside  will  never  consent 
nor  .hall  I  to  vour  marrying  ^Iarjori(^-she  would  simply 
],o  waiting  her  life.     Fortunately,  nobody  knows  her  out 
luTc;  and  this  piece  of  folly  at  the  hotel,  bad  as  it  is   is 
not  perhaps  as  calainitous  as  it  might  have  been     \\  hen 
she  goes  back  to  England,  we  shall  treat  it  as  if  it  had 
never  oeeurred."  . 

-Vou  think  that  with  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  ami 
this  ranch,  that  I  cannot  make  her  happy,"  said  Keith, 
drumming  lightly  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand  on  the 

arm  of  his  chair.  ,   .     ,  ^4. 

^•napi>v  man!"  she  almost  snorted  in  her  contempt. 
-In  a  place  like  this  ?  I  should  think  not.  But  all  this 
talking  brings  us  nowhere.  Don't  you  think  she  sug- 
gested with  a  grim  smile,  "that  seeing  she  is  here  and  I 
have  come  such  a  long  way,  it  would  be  as  well  to  ask 
Marjorie  to  join  us— she  might  have  something  to  con- 
tribute to  the  discussion." 

"How  did  you  know?"  asked  Keith  m  no  small  con- 

fusion.  ,,    .        ... 

"Signs  like  that  are  easy  to  read,"  she  replied  pointing 
to  a  tinv,  gi-een  glove  that  lay  upon  the  floor  beside  her 
chair.  "Jt  c-an  hardly  be  a  gage  d'amour^or  you  would 
surely  keep  it  in  a  more  honourable  place." 


hi  > ' 
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"As  a  matter  of  fact  I  asked  her  to  withdraw  to  the 
next  room  when  I  found  that  I  had  a  visitor,"  said  Keith 
trying  to  conceal  his  emharrassment  hut  flushing  in  spite  of 

himself.  ,       ,     ,        i      1 1 

There  was  no  reason,  however,  now,  why  the  two  should 
not  meer,  he  reflected.  It  would  put  an  end,  at  least,  to 
an  almost  intolerable  situation.  How  much  Marjorie 
must  have  heard  of  their  conversation  he  was  unable  to 
iniess,  hut  he  feared  the  worst.  He  hoped  that  she  would 
have  been  able  to  take  the  matter  sensibly,  but,  knowing 
her  pride  and  high  spirit,  he  had  grave  d.mbts.  So,  it 
was  with  some  considerable  trepidation,  that  he  rose 
and  pulled  back  the  sliding  door.     The  dining-room  was 

empty.  , 

"I'm  afraid  she  is  gone,"  said  Keith  much  troubled. 
"She  must  have  overheard  what  I  said  about  her.    Well, 

it  served  her  right  and  it  was  all  true,"  Lady  Angleside 

remarked.  •  ^     *v. 

Keith  paid  no  heed  to  her;  but  passed  out  into  the 
kitchen  to  see  if  she  had  escaped  by  the  back  way  as  he 
felt  sure  that  she  could  not  have  gone  by  the  front  door 
without  his  knowing.     He  was  surprised  to  find  Lady 
Angleside's  chautTeur  seated  at  the  kitchen  table  and  en- 
joying a  cup  of  tea  while  Mrs.  Dalrjouple  was  standing 
by  the  stove  evidently  entertaining  him  with  her  conver- 
sation. ,    , 
"Did  Miss  Colquhoun  pass  out  this  way?     he  asked 
her   without  stopping  to  consider  the  cause  of  the  man's 
presence  there.    Mrs.  Dalrymple  was  not  wont  to  dispense 
her  master's  hospitality  unauthorised. 

"She  went  out  just  a  minute  or  two  ago,  sir,"  she  re- 
plied, ""lud  she  asked  me  to  give  this  gentleman  a  cup  of 


tea 


"The  young  lady  told  me  to  come  in  herself,  sir,"  the 
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„„o  volunteered.     "X  think  U.at  you  may  find  her  o«t- 
^' wltho^i'another  word,  Keith  pa.ed  o«.»id-nd  Rooked 

lop,  a  small  figure  on  a  bright  bay  horse 

For  the  second  time  in  the  course  of  thi    chronicle, 

Keith's  tongue  was  betrayed  into  an  ^^^^^^if'^'en  Dick 
"She's  off  with  the  old  woman's  car  and  taken  UicK 
with  he:!"  he  exclaimed.     "Plague  t.d<e  her  scandalous 
tongue  1    Now  if  here  isn't  the  mischief  to  pay. 


'M- 


CHAPTER  XLI 


The  rruiid  behind  the  arrag, 
She  durst  not  chusr  but  hear; 

And  ev'rff  hnrxh  envenomed  word 
W(U  torture  in  her  ear. 


Old  Ballad. 


It  had  been  a  great  surprise  to  ^farjorie  to  hear  the 
news  of  Lady  Angleside's  return  to  the  district  after 
she  had  taken  sut-li  an  unfrrv  and  final  farewell  the  day 
before;  and  her  heart  was  beatini;  fast  when  she  heard  the 
familiar  voice  as  Keith  ushered  the  old  lady  into  the  ad- 
joining; room.  In  the  excitenicnt  of  the  moment,  she  had 
consented  to  Keith's  suir.irestion  for  her  to  step  into  the 
dinin<;-room  until  her  Ladyship  slu.uld  depart  again;  and 
she  had  no  sooner  done  so  tlian  she  was  sorry  for  it.  Any- 
thing )inderhaiid  was  abhcirrent  to  her  and  she  realis<>(l  at 
once  that  it  woulil  have  been  better  to  confront  her  Lady- 
ship at  the  first.  There  was  absoluti-ly  nothing  wrong 
in  her  visiting  Keith ;  but  the  moment  that  there  was 
any  appearance  of  concealment  of  her  being  there,  the 
fact  of  lier  presence  was  open  to  misconstruction.  It  was 
too  late  now,  however,  to  rectify  the  mistake  so  she  sat 
down  in  a  chair  and  tried  to  compose  her  feelings. 

She  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  hearing  all 
that  was  said,  however;  she  might  just  as  well  have  been 
in  the  same  room  with  them,  tlie  sound  of  the  voices 
travelled  so  distinctly  through  the  light  doors,  Lady  Angle- 
side's  harsh  and  resonant,  Keith's  low  but  distinct  with  his 
crisp  and  even  enunciation. 

3" 
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At  first,  what  she  heard  moved  her  to  indignation  but 

s(H.n,  as  the  old  hidy  warine.l  to  her  subject,  that  feehng 

chansred  to  one  of  horror  and  shame.  .,,,,, 

"Shr  had  110  husmess  to  be  stayimj  alone  m  the  hotel 

in  thv  first  plare:  hut  how  she  could  expect  to  save  any 

,hreds  of  it,  eating  with  you  in  the  jmbUc  dinm^-room, 

and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  fiml  out,  gouig  <^\^[f 

nrrr  the  pinre  in  your  company,  I  don't  know.     Whether 

that  was  the  worst  of  if.  you  ami  she  know  best      Ao  de- 

rent    modest  girl  woxdd  have  done  it  and  no  honourable 

,n„n  would  have  allowed  her  to  do  it lour,  con- 

frivrd  it  so  you  think  she  has  to  marry  you— you  re  after 

her  money " 

Tho   w.rds  burned   themselves   into  her  conseiousness 
and  scarcely  knowing  what  she  was  doinj;  she  put  her 
hands  to  her  ears  and  rushed  out  throufzh   the  kitchen, 
,„uoh  to  the  astonishment  of  Mrs.  Dalrymple    who  was 
l.akinjr  bread.    She  had  Wn  aware  of  a  certam  Bohemian- 
ism  about  her  association  with  Keith  in  Vancouyer-a 
certain  piquant  unconventionality— and  that  was  all;  but 
I  adv  Angleside's  scathing  words  of  condcmnatum  placed 
tho  matter  in  a  totally  different  light.     In  England,  she 
had  alwavs  been  so  shielded-her  mind  had  been  centred 
on  her   studies   at   Oirton   and   he-   pleasures  had  been 
mainlv  such  wholesome  and  natural  diversions  as  are  com- 
mon to  English  cnintry  life.     The  seamy  side  of  society 
and  of  the  relations  between  the   sexes  had   never  ob- 
truded themselves  on  her;  and  with  the  back-biting,  scan- 
.al-mongering  Mrs.  Grundy  she  had  hardly  even  a  bow- 
ing acquaintance.     To  find  that  her  aunt  considered  that 
she  had  sinned  unpardonably  against  society's  unwritten 
canons,  filled  her  whole  being  with  horror  and  shame. 
The   accusation   against   Keith   that  he   had   knowingly 
enticed  her  into  this  error  in  order  that  he  might  f<.rce 
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her  to  marry  him  and  so  get  her  money,  she  had  hardly 
comprehend(;d,  the  whole  thiu^'  had  come  upon  her  so 
sudtienly.  That  fell  into  the  haek<rronnd  Ijeliind  the 
awful  feeling  that  she  had  disjrracetl  herself  hy  conduct 
that,  at  the  least,  her  aunt  had  .stij;matised  as  iuunodest 
and  unwomanly;  hut  the  sinister  su^'^'estinn  of  it  re- 
mained in  her  consciousness  to  rankle  and  to  sting. 

When  she  fiot  outside,  the  sight  <  f  the  chautTeur  sit- 
ting in  the  motor  chatting  to  Dick,  who  was  allowing 
his  pony  to  crop  the  grass  at  the  side  of  the  road,  hrought 
her  to  herself  again.  The  hoy  came  over  joyously  to 
speak  to  her,  anxious  to  hear  what  might  he  the  old 
latly's  mission:  hut  when  he  saw  her  face,  he  realised 
quickly  that  something  terrihle  had  happened. 

*'Is  she  going  to  take  you  hack  with  her  T"  he  asked 
breathless  with  anxiety.  This  was  perhaps  the  worst  pos- 
sibility that  could  occur  to  him. 

''Xo,  Dicky;  it's  not  that,  anyway,"  she  said,  her  eyes 
bright  with  a  dew  of  unshed  tears  as  she  retlected  that 
here  was  one  true  heart,  at  least,  that  she  could  rely  upon 
whatever  happened.  This  stain  upon  her  honour  seemed 
to  stand  as  a  bar  between  her  and  Keith,  whether  he  were 
true,  or  whether  he  were  false  as  her  aunt  would  make 
out.  Ilcr  one  engrossing  desire  was  now  to  get  away 
from  them  all,  away  to  think  this  thing  over  for  her- 
self. 

The  thought  came  to  her,  too,  that  this  was  her  birth- 
day, the  day  that  she  was  to  come  of  age  when  she  would 
be  her  own  mistress.  She  would  go  back  to  Vancouver 
to  her  guardian  who,  after  his  fashion,  had  always  been 
good  to  her;  and  she  would,  at  least,  get  his  counsel  and 

advice. 

If  she  could  only  go  to  him  now  when  her  aunt  was 
away,  she  felt  that  she  coi^ld  depend  on  a  sympathetic 
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reoi'pti-n.     As  her  eyes  fell  ap;ain  on  the  car,  a  (larin>; 
idea  came  intc  her  head  which  she  at  once  proceeded  to 

act  upon.  .  1    /i      1  i  11 

"do  in  to  Mrs.  DalrjTnple,  Dick,"  she  said,  and  tell 
her  I  sai.l  that  she  is  to  give  the  chuutTeur  a  cup  <.f  tea 
as  he  has  come  all  the  way  from  tov^^l.^  I  shall  send  him 
in     Then  you  come  right  back  to  me. 

The  boy  started  to  obey  without  .luestion  and  Marjone 
sauntered'  leisurely  over  t.)  the  car.  . ,    „    ,         .  ,  , 

"You  must  be  thirstv  after  your  hot  nde,  Blie  said  to 
the  chauffeur  with  that  air  of  kindly  charm  that  was 
innate  with  her.  "If  you  will  go  into  the  kitchen  you 
will  get  a  cup  of  tea.  It  will  be  some  time  yet  before 
Ladv  iVngleside  will  be  ready." 

The  man,  nothing  loath,  touched  his  cap  and  went  to- 
wards the  house.  Dicky,  by  this  time,  had  returned  hav- 
ing delivered  his  message  to  :NIrs.  Dalrymple,  who  had 
hastened  to  obev  the  young  lady's  order. 

"Dicky,"  said  Marjorie  solemnly,  -'something  has  hap- 
pened that  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  to  Vancouver 
this  afternoim;  and  I  am  going  to  run  away  with  Lady 
Angleside's  car.  Will  you  go  with  me,  for  I  don  t  want 
to  go  alone?     I  want  you  to  go  and  be  my  knight,  you 

lcD,ow 

Diik  opened  his  hazel  eyes  to  their  widest  capacity. 
This  was   something  altogether  beyond  his  comprehen- 

sion.  .  1  •     0    TTT     »* 

"Gee !"  he  exclaimed ;  "but  who's  going  to  drive  ?    Won  t 

the  old  lady  be  mad  ?"  ,        ,  . 

"I'm  going  to  drive  myself.     I've  often  driven  a  car. 

Will  you  go  with  me  ?"  ,     i-    , 

"Sure,  course  I  will,"  he  cried  gleefully,  proud  of  the 
honour;  but  his  face  fell  again.  "What  about  Mr. 
Leicester,  though  ?"  he  asked. 
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*'()h,  we'll  have  to  leave  him  behind,  I)i<'li.  You 
Tinistn't  ask  any  ciuestions,"  she  sai.l  anticipating,'  his  ea/^or 
words.  '-The  knifiht  uinst  he  content  to  d(.  as  his  lady 
bids  him.  you  know,  without  (iuesti(.n  or  scruple.  I  want 
you  to  brinj?  I'uck  and  fjet  some  one  at  the  villajre  to  take 
him  home  for  you  with  a  note  to  yout  mother  to  let  her 
know  where  we  have  gone.  Then  you'll  come  with  me  in 
the  ear  an.l  we'll  be  in  town  in  no  tinu'  almost.  Get 
your  horse  now  and  folL.w  me  as  fast  as  you  can  Wauae 
that  man  mif^ht  come  out  any  minute." 

Without  further  delay,  she  jumped  into  the  car  and  was 
soon  steering  it  carefully  down  the  hill  over  the  rough 
road  closely  followed  hy  Dick  on  his  bay  horse.  The  mo- 
tion o{  the  car  joined  with  the  close  attention  required 
to  keep  it  upon  the  road  and  the  wind  fanning  her  cheek, 
brought  momentary  surcease,  at  least,  from  the  torture 
of  her  thoughts;  and  she  felt  no  qualms  of  remorse  for 
the  diseomtitiire  of  the  chauflFeur  or  the  wrath  of  his 
mistress  when  they  should  discover  their  abandonment. 
As  to  the  lover  left  behind  as  well  there  was  perhaps  some 
scrupu  ;  I  It  wub  altogether  overborne  in  the  sense  of 
her  sluime.  She  rejoiced  in  every  mile  that  took  her 
farther  from  bim. 


CHAPTER  XLII 


Post  cquitem  teJ^t  atra  rura. 


HoaACC 


As  .,«,u  a»  Keith  realised  that  Major.e  .        le.l    h. 

,l,.ciae.l  t.,  follow  her,  at  onee,  and  try  to  .■ffae,      .e  harm 

ha.  had  be..n  done  by  Lady  Anplesi.k's  »hrew„h  tonpte 

i:  „a    at  no  !..«  to  estimate  the  prl's  state  of  nnnd  and 

,.  felt  very  sure  that  she  had  not  taken  p..sse^s>on  ot  the 

;     crelTto  take  her  home  ...  Bolton's.     Her  .mpulsa 

, .  f    ,    ure  would  be  to  Hy  as  far  and  as  fast  as  she   eould. 

Vanlver,  therefore,  he  arp^ed,  would  be  her  „umc*.^ 

■:»,inatiou;  and  it  behooved  hi„>  to  follow  her  .mm.^ 

'""so^'taking  no  thought  of  Lady  Aagleside  sitting  pa- 
tient v  in  his  den,  he  rushed  off  to  the  barn  to  harness 
Tt^.     Dalrytnple  was  out  in  the  field  -  '"<;'-     " 
do  it  alone  but  it  was  the  work  of  only  a  few  minutes , 
f:d  he  ra    ius,  ,lriving  out  of  the  eorral  fate  when  Udy 
Leleside  and  her  chauffeur  rushed  out  and  stopped  h>m 
The  ktter  had  soon  discovered  the  disappearance  of  h^ 
ear  and  he  was  no.  hmg  in  making  Lady  Angles.de  ac- 
quainted  with   the   news  of   it.      Straightway    she  had 
ru"  ed  from  the  house  like  a  whirlwind.     Her  bonnet  had 
X  away  in  he   .xei.ement;  and  her  features  showed  a 
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,u,.ious  mixture  of  wrath  and  dismay  as  f;^  ^-"^^  j^;- 
xvard  to  the  side  of  the  democrat  at  a  pace  that  was  very 
diiTcri-nt  from  her  usual  stately  stride. 

-rhat  dreadful  girl  has  stok-u  my  motor  "  she  gasped 
in  a  tone  of  helpless  indignation,  takir,:;  hold  of  tho  wheel 

rtlv  to  stea.ly  herself  an<l  partly  to  prevent  Ke.  h  f rom 
driving  away  from  her.^^  ''There  seems  t<.  he  i.  >  hmit  to 

her  shameless  audacity."  .  ,  ,.  •  ,       •    i„     aQV,p 

"  Vou  have  vourself  to  thank,"  saul  Keith  grimly.  She 
heard  every  word  vou  said,  madam,  an.l  to  my  r'-nd.  it 
i.  no  wonder  she  iook  any  means  she  could  to  get  nway 
fr..m  vou.  Will  you  kin.Uy  let  go,  as  I  am  in  a  hurrv. 
ho  saia  coldly  polite,  as  the  horses,  sensing  his  impatience 
through  the  lines,  fretted  to  he  off. 

'q'm  going  with  you,"  said  Lady  Angleside.  ''Do  you 
think  I'm  going  tc".  he  left  alone  here?  Help  me  up, 
ehautTeur,"  she  said  to  the  man  eurtly. 

"You  can't  come  with  me,  madam,"  said  Keith,  for 
1  .hall  have  to  drive  very  fast,  and  it  wouldn  t  he  sale 
fe;  you.  My  man,  Dalr^-mple,  will  see  that  you  are 
driven  to  the  station  somehow,  and  you  can  get  home  on 

'^''^•r'nrg''ing,  I  tell  you,"  was  all  her  reply,  taking  hold 
of  the  seat  with  grim  determination  and  putting  one  f 00 
on  the  hub  of  ^he  wheel.     The  chauffeur  gave  her  a  hois 
from  hehind.  and  Keith  could  do  no  less  than  steady  her 
as  sh.  mounted  beside  him.     The  chauffeur  would  have 
ii„,.p.d  in  behind  •.  but  the  horses  were  off  with  a  rush  and 
1,.  hu-ked  the  deterndnation  to  make  a  run  f-.r  it      Ihe 
Mln.  looked  none  too  hospitable,  he  reileeted,  and  while 
it  mi^ht  be  all  right  for  the  lady  to  force  her  company  on 
Ui,u  'he  himself  was  m.t  so  anxi.ms  for  the  rule  as  to  do 
o  vas  a  rum  business  altogether  and  he  w.>uld  have 

to';        erty  well  paid  for  it  all,  even  if  he  did  get  his  car 
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l,ac.  a,ain  safe  and  scund,  which  h--  folt  .a.  more  or 

!(■-;-;  (l(>ul>ttul.  ,  1       1  -11  „t   ,,,r.Vi 

Meanwhile,  the  horses  were  Hvin,  down  tl.  In       t  ^ch 
,  ,,„,.  as  thev  had  never  been  allowed  to  traNe  >e  it  at 
i:];t;.;;;.th.^va,..hunn>.d  and  swayed  over  t.^^^ 
,,„a  in  a  manner  most  alarnnntr,  e.peeiall.N     o  on     hke 
I,av  Andeside  to  wh..m  .uel>  roa.ls  and  sueh  a  ^eh  ck 
t    ;   alto...ther   strange.      Kound   the  sharp  eurves  they 
•     t     n  the  narrow  .rade.  the  h.nd  wheels  sh.hn,  and 
!r  murn^   and   seemin,   to   keep   the  road  only   hy   .ome 
!^:n    e  m  ra.le  as  they  dashed  ah-ng.     Lady  An,les,de  s 
t     was  pale  l.ntshc:held  on  fast  t.  the  seat  wuh    he 

„,.  lK.nd  ami  with  the  other  she  elnn,^  to  th..  arm  of  the 
V        who   was  f creed   to   put   forth  every   exertmn   to 
k    ;     ontrol  of  his  horses.     They  simply  tore  over  the 
t  :!     vooden  hridee  aeross  the  canyon  and  to  save  the.r 
nl.  Keith  luul  to  pull  them  to  a  walk  eluulun,  the  steep 
,.,,nt  on  the  ..ther  side.     As  soon,  as  they  -'^ched    he 
,„,.ut,  however,  he  gave  them  the  w  up  ^^^^^J^^ 
.vere  otT  at  the  gallop;  and  they  kept  this  I-^^  Praet  caHy 
,11  the  wav  to  the  village.     One  nf  the  rear  spnng    had 
Iken  in  the  first  rush  <lown  the  hill  and  ^t  -.pped  eon- 
tinuouslv  with  a  loud  clatter   against  the  body  of  the 
;:,,.,.;  \.ut  the  driver  paid  no  attention  to  it    keeping 
Li,  eves  stea.lily  on  the  horses  and  the  road   x-fore  him 
ladv  Angleside  had  at  first  heen  thoroughly  terrified, 
expecting  everv  moment   to  be   dashed  over   the  grade. 
Sle  wo;fTd  ha^•e  proteste<l ;  but  for  the  first  time  in  h. 
lifo   nerlnp^    as    he  looked  at  Keith's  grim  countenance 
l'       it.  I'the  square  set  of  his  jaw,  she  found  she  was 
kin.  in  the  courage  to  assert  herself.    Here  was  a  man 
she  sa;-,  who  did  not  mind  her  anger-who  had  ac  ually 
dir,.d  to  express  liis  condemnation;  and  in  spite  ot  her- 
tlt^.  31"not  get  away  from  a  feeling  of  ^iltmess 
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toward,  him.  Several  time  .ho  had  almost  --"^  '■•;[; 
self  to  lauDch  forth  in  a  tirado  „f  .ndignant  ,  '"^^^  «' '  ' 
to  auncnt  and,  always,  this  fcclinR  stajed  hor  wor.ls.  She 
'.r™  Llr  a  feeling  of  admiration  from  c-T.^  .n, 
r 'v'.ll;  admiration  for  his  n>as.«rfulncs,  and  h,s  deter- 

"If  ™„lal.e  he  pulled  up  the  f-a-overed  horses  at 
the  blaeksnntb's  shop,  a.nid  tl>e  eurun.s  s.are^^of  a  n«m 
her  of  the  usual  hanpers-,.n  around  the  village.     A  iora 
t:,  the  property  of  L  smith,  stood  in  the  road  m  front 

°' 'r^tXto  horro..  yonr  ear,  Jim,"  he  said  .0  the  la^ 
ter  after  he  had  hel,»l  Lady  An?les,de  to  «et  down.  Jim 
t:.  clrefnlly   adjnWg  a   red-hot  .h.«  on  tl>e  s.zdmg 

""^-elplrul'jfT-  .tc  -P'^  ^-'  ^  "^^  S'-™  "' 
inquiry.  ,  „ 

-l3  there  plenty  of  ]Uice  aboard  i 
-I  just  pat  in  a  can  not  half  an  hour  ago 
-Put  my  t^m  up,  will  you,  like  a  good  fellow,  and 
nib  them  do-sm  a  bit,  ,  „    , 

.•L,«ks  like  you've  been  drivm'  'em  P--e"y  har^  '*"= 
smith  remarked  when  he  had  straightened  his  baek. 

"JusTT^inute,  Jim,"  said  Keith  taking  the  man  as.de 
for  a  moment  "Was  there  a  young  lady  passed  through 
here  a  short  time  ago  in  a  big  touring  car! 

■y'u  bet,  there  was,  Mr.  Leiee^ter,"  said  the  man  wuth 
a  g,.in.    "It  was  Miss  Coon,  too,  the  young  woman  tha 
sta^s  up  t,,  Bolton's  plaee.     She  took  Uiek  Bolton  with 
hef  in  the  car  and  he 'sent  his  horse  home  wiU.  Tim  Wal- 

"^I  w™.t  :iu  :;  w:;h';em  thafs  all."  said  Keith 
perpta^  by  all  this  publicity.  "I-^r-have  a  message 
to  give  the  young  lady." 


L^^l: 
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"Oh  I  sw  "  savl  tlio  man ;  but  his  tone  implied  strongly 
that  h^  didn't  see.     However,  Keith  .vasted  no  tmie  m 
o'llhenin,  him  but  turne.1  round  to  go  t.    the  Ford 
What  was  Ms  surprise  to  see  that  her  ladysh.p  was  already 

'"'l'cl^'t'u.ke  vou  anv  farther  with  me,  Lady  Angle- 
side  Fm  sorrv,"^he  said  as  .oon  as  he  had  taken  m  the 
:;ttion.  A  -r^eonciliation  with  M^rjorje  ^^^ 
possible  if  she  weat  along  with  him.  ^  ou  had  better 
tikp  the  train,"  he  sugirosted. 

^Ol,    no.  a.  all,"  La.ly  Auslcido  .cpUeu  .-...>  com^s- 
„ro    Mmv'h.  ImJ  she  rcalisol  it,  tbc  disarray  of  her 
Ite.    l«,k  a.av  from  tho  dignity  of  her  appc-ar^ce^ 
"ThL  has  W.„  .  uite  enough  pnn,-s-„n  without  a  chap- 
eron, as  it  is.     Besides  you  will  remeinhcr  .t  is  my  ear 

"■  Th'Tr  'r  Z  "■^stllt'-re  of  mutual  defiance  for 
a  sh!rt  sl^ac"    Thea  Lady  Angleside's  grim  features  broke 

"''Tnr'h™  now,  -on  know,  and  you  can't  very  well  put 
me  out.    y.'u're  l"»ing  time,  t.>o,"  she  sai.l. 

I^th   muttered    something  under   his   breath   as   he 
cranked  the  car  and  jnn,p..d  in ;  and  they  were  soon  spced- 
int'  down  the  road  towar.ls  Vancouver  at  a  speed  of  th.r  y 
miles  an  hour,  the  old  Ford  tearing  along  up  and  down  hill 
Hko  a  thing  possessed.     Its  driver  knew  that  there  was 
nlv    ,t  W  a^i  even  chance  that  he  might  eateh  Marjor.o 
:  i\t  :,:,rt  flat  she  had  if  she  drove  a.  all  "Pe^d  .V.  -    » 
snare.!  neither  the  ear  nor  his  grini-taeed  passi-nger,    home 
narrow  el.„,K.sthev  had  from  i-   .linent  destruction,   Do,^ 
"„m  wlysi.  e  farmhouses  greet.  .  them  with  frantic  hark- 
n"Tand  chased  them  until  exhausted ;  and  numer,  us 
hi  kens  loeked  death  in  the  face  as  they  flew  from  under 
1,    wheels  of  the  little  Ford,    Wliit.^bearded  farmers,  as 
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tiH.v   pulk'.l  teams  c-l.iso   into  the   rouds'ul.'  t.>  pive 

as  wide  a  1"    ,l>  »-  ix^siMe  t-.  its  reckless  .Iriver,  swore 
l.,u.llv  as  lie  pM">.l  them  by  in  a  eluu.l  ot   .Inst.     Lady 
Aii-deside,   lor  all  lier  }H.rtly  si/.e,  Iw-nnee.!  al.-mt  like  a 
rulii.er  l-all  in  ilie  rear  seat  lait  with  no  further  complaint 
than  an  ..ccasional  irrunt  as  some  jnlt  w.^rse  than  usual 
^et   her  dnwn  with  a  specially  hard  hump  .>n  the  lords 
nunc  Inn  luxurinus  cushions.      In  spite  of  all  the  discom- 
fort, she  was  suilerinir,  Keith,  ha.l  he  heen  ahle  to  turn 
round  to  lo.,k   at  her,  mi-ht   have  heen   surprise.l  to  see 
that    her   expression   had    Inst    its    severity;    that,    as    she 
hraced   hevs.'lf  as  tiirhtly  as  she  c-uld    in   the  crner  <.f 
the  car,  she  seeme.l  to  smile  in  satisfacthm  as  if  she  was 
Ihornudilv  enjuvimr  herself  altlioui:h  tlu'  ^mile  was  <.ftea 
ehastene.l'to  a  irrimace  nf  iniin.     Indeed,  the  old  lady  was 
enterin-  enthusiasticallv  into  the  exciteuK'iit  ot  the  diase 
•uid  her  eves  were  strained  as  ea-erly  as  K.'itli's  into  the 
aistance   ahead    nf    them    for   a    si-ht    nf   the    runaways. 
Could  he  have  forced  the   little  car  even  taster  yet,  she 
wouM  not  have  jiainsaid  iilm. 

It    vvas   not   until    they    had   entered    the   wide    stretch 
.)f  the  Pitt   Meadows  wliere  the  road   runs  for  miles  on 
the  .lead  lev.d  with  .me  or  two  turns  at  riizht  an-les  be- 
fore  it  rea.'hes  the  I'itt    Uiver  that   their  eyes  were  re- 
ward.'.l  with  the  si-ht  of  a  hmi:  streak  of  white  dust  in 
the  .lisian.'e  alu-a.l  of  them.     It  was  an  auto,  they  could 
tell,  hut  it  was  too  far  away  t..  he  ahle  to  distinirnish  the 
o.Tupauts;  ami  it  seeme.l  to  he  froin-  at  a  fast  rate  of 
sp.-ed.     That  it  eontaine.l  Marjorie  was  most  likely,    tast 
a.  they   were  ir.nnir,   however,   they   .11.1   not  seem  to  he 
'raining  ..n  it  an.l  as  they  turne.l  the  corner  of  the  last 
stretch  of  r..a.l   ixoin-  to  the  tVrry,   they  cmld  see  that 
th(>  otlu-r  auto  ha.l  just  t..pped  the  high  bank  of  the  river, 
ere  it  .lisappeared  from  sight  over  the  rise. 
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"We're  almost  .sure  to  catc-h  her  at  the  ferry,"  shouted 

Keith,   for^-ettinir   fnr   a   moment   in   his   excitenieut   the 

tri  ned  relation,  existing'  hetNveen  hinnelt   and  h.s  pas- 

l^u^t  '-there's  nearly  always  a  long  delay   u.  gettm, 

"hu" expectation  was  short-lived,  however,  for  when 
ahout  tin-,  e  nnnutes  later,  he  topped  the  r.se  of  the  hank 
bin  .df  and  looked  down  alon.  the  wooden  whavt  arrange- 
„;"t  leadin,  down  to  the  water,  th.re  -as  tlu^  httl-'iuaro 
seow  half-way  aer 


the  stream,  its  gasoline  engine  ehug' 


ehntrging  awa 


,•  hiavelv  and  Marjorie  an 


1  Diek  standini 


on  its  ( 


i:;.k  lu;ide  the  Stolen  Packard.     The  feriT-.nan 


was 


iiivisi 


bli.,  no  doubt  down  hcsi.le  his  cngnu 


and  although 


Keith   shouted   and   wave( 
ad,  little  wa\ 


il,   his   ctTorts   were   useless.      A 


that  he  got. 


\vi 


(■\erv 


,f  farewell  from  each  was  all  the  replv 

ir,.  ..oul.l  not  help  thinking  of  his  ero.siuu' 

i-hts   before.      How    ditlerent 

1  bow  much  seemed  to  have 


th    Marjorie    hut    two    n 


thini:  had  hccn  then  an< 


hapi)en( 


d   sin( 


lie  was   stil 


could  he  sati-factr.nly  arran 
-M't  a  few  nii mites'  talk  w 


iCed 


even  v( 


■verything 
t  if  onlv  he  couhl 


hopeful    that   ( 


;ith  her.    However,  he  was  awai 


that  thcn^  was  no  chance 


,f  bis  catching  her  now  hefurt 


she  rea( 


■bed  the  city  as  it  w 


before  the  ferryman  w 


>u 


nuld  he  at  least  half  an  hour 
■turn  for  them.     It 


Id  deii-^i  to  ri 


was  too  prov 


.kiuir,  to  have  missr 


d   it  bv  such  a  Tuirrow 


mar: 


-in.     He  wat 


•be<l  the  recedinir  scow  un 


til   it   landed 


and  he  sav/  tlu^  aut 


I'O 


up 


the  other  side  ai 


d  callously 


drive  away, 


lie  had  had  a  snea 


king  hope  tliat  Marj(U' 


le 


mi 


■  lit  relent  and  wait  for 


them ;  but  this  was  soon  doomed 


to  disappointiiii'ut 


Then  be  turned  to  his  companion 


and  he  was  touched 


bv  a  pang  of  compunction  as 


be  looked  at  lier  dishevelled 


hair,   her  bonnet   nang)ng 
noted  the  tired  look  upon 


he 


back   on  her  hea«l   and   a:- 
her  face.     The  excitement,  so 


f^'^'^^i' 


''m 


-m 


di  i 
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far,  had  kept  her  up;  Imt  now  that  the  chase  was  lost  and 
the'tension  relaxed,  she  was  feelinj;  the  reaction.    _  ^^ 

"I'm  afraid  that  1  have  given  you  a  terrible  jolting,' 
he  said  in  a  tone  of  solicitude.     "I  am  very  sorry." 

She  smiled  faintly. 

"I  do  feel  a  l)it  shaken  up,"  she  admitted;  "hut  I 
wouldn't  have  minded  if  we  had  cau-ht  her.  llowever, 
it  wasn't  v(.ur  fault  that  we  didn't.  You  might  have 
made  it  if  I  ha.ln't  delayed  you.  I  suppose  there's  no 
ehance  of  catching  her  nuw." 

"V  t  the  least,"  Keith  replied  with  a  shake  of  his  head, 
"unless  she  were  to  hurst  a  tire  or  have  some  kind  of  a 
breakdown.  It  mightn't  be  any  better  if  wo  did  catch 
her  after  what  you  told  her,"  he  continued  gloomily. 
"Likely  as  not  she  will  refuse  to  speak  to  me.  Confound 
the  fellow!"  he  exclaimed  angrily,  looking  across  to  the 
oth<>r  side  where  the  ferryman  could  be  seen  moving 
around  on  the  bank ;  "why  doesn't  he  come  over  and  get 

us  ?" 

He  hallooed  lustily  but  his  voice   seemed  hopelessly 
feeble  to  cross  the  wide  expanse  of  the  river;  and  he  soon 
realised  that  it  was  no  use  to  try  to  attract  the  man's  at- 
tention that  way.     Lady  Angleside.  after  eagerly  watch- 
ing the  results  of  his  efforts,  now  stood  up  in  the  car  and 
waved  frantically  and  would  have  made  a  curious  picture 
for  any  chance  "onlooker,  with  her  hair  Hying  out  from 
under  lier  rebellious  bonnet  and  her  sable-hued  draperies 
round  her  Amazonian  figure  fluttering  in  the  afternoon 
breeze.     Boadicea,  standing  in  her  chariot  inciting  her 
ravaged  Britons  to  revenge,  could  hardly  have  presented 
any  more  striking  or  commanding  figure.     However,  all 
her  efforts,  too,  appeared  to  be  without  avail.    Exhausted, 
she  soon  sat  down  again  -.nd  turned  to  Keith  a  face  that 
was  full  ».f  vexation  and  cragnn. 
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certain  purpose  and  »"-""'»  ^.^„^,"1:.,  i,  u,  d,. 
hardly  1«  spcak„.«  .«  -■ '  '"^^^^  ^^I  supi»-  "i™  -' 
feat  the  deare.t  dc.re  ..f  ■"•V'"^,^^^//  ,Ucmld  have 

"'she  Wked  a,  him  f..r  a  momen.  with  a  curiou.  e.p^. 

.i„n  whieh  tinally  -f'™^;^  ,'"^';, i™.! l,,^,  ,haf,  all," 
"It  was  because  you  couldn  t  help  >our.L    , 

'^'uv^w'^^^fter   .11    ^eoinj;  ve  have   .ome  time  on   our 
".Now    after   ' '»;.   f^    "  particular  objection  to 

tensions  out  of  the  (luestum  r' 

He  bad  sat  down  at  the  side  of  the  car  on  a 

.p  on  its  end  -V^^n:t;^':^r:t."'sh:^rnea 

"n>i   no  Dartu'ular  one,  i  can  as&un   vv    , 
,vi,i?at""nWe_of  maliee  in  her  eye.    "I  find  you  generally 

obiectionable." 

Tip  made  a  iresture  of  mock  despair. 

lie  matit  a  },«-  descend  to  details, 

"Vnii  srorc  mv  dear  lady ,  ont  lei  us  uca^^u 

if  y::pl    -I  suppos.-,  first  of  all,  I  am  not  r.ch 

™'"Nt"ynu  arc  not  rich  enough  to  be  a  match  for  a  giri 
.vit^a'  fortune  sueh  as  .he  wUl  h.ve  in  her  o^  r^ 
F  r  th"t  matter,  Wilfrid  is  poor  am-rding  to  his  rank, 

^:    htrank  itjelf  i.  ^>^f  f  *>  ""flaWtXe  iTr 
U  „a,  .™.  much  .0  ex;..t  of  the  ^^^ ^l^  ^ 

son  out  of  the  discussion,—  and  yoi*— 
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tcin])tu<iusl_v.  ''vnii  luivc  iicitlier  tli(!  iiiniicy  nor  tlie  rank." 

"Conic  now/'  saiil  Keith  rcpro;iclitul!y,  "vou  must  bo 
fair  witli  inc.  you  know.  It's  true  tliat  1  am  only  Mister 
as  she  is  only  Miss  and  i  wopM  Ik-  an  KiiLiiMtcful  task 
.surciv  for  me  to  have  to  Mow  the  trumpet  for  my  poor 
ancestors.  Who  ami  wliat  tliey  were,  is  it  not  written  in 
the  hof>k  of  the  Peerajre,  which  is  1  supi)osc  to  the  llritish 
aristocracy  wliat  Chronicles  was  to  the  ancient  I>raelit''s^ 
Naive  and  chilillike  people.  Ik.tIi  of  them,"  he  remarked 
retlectively,  hut  with  an  aiii)ri'hen-ive  L:laiic(  that  took 
in  the  shade  of  resentment  just  l)e,i:iFininij:  to  hcclnud  her 
lailyshij)'s  hrow.  "And  as  for  ni<iney,''  he  went  on,  has- 
tcniiiix  to  skirt  clear  of  the  thin  ici'  of  a  daiiiivrous  suhject, 
"why,  for  my  [lo^ition  and  way  of  life,  with  live  hundred 
pounds  and  my  hundre<l  acres  free  of  encumhranee,  1 
am  a  veritahle  C'nr'sus." 

I.ady  Aniileside  snorti'd  indiiniantly. 

"Po.-itii'U."  she  cried,  "a  mere  rancher  toiling  and 
sweatini:  like  a  hind.  My  son  will  some  day  be  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  County." 

"Mv  dear  laily.''  protested  Keith  with  a  sort  of  humor- 
ous despair.  "Why  will  you  brintr  your  son  into  tlie  ariru- 
ment  (  Don't  you  see  how  much  more  tin,:rrateful  it  makes 
my  task.  It's  liad  enouirh  to  have  to  uriie  my  own  rits 
without  liavini:  to  set  them  ajrainst  his.  Xow,  you  say 
'a  mere  rancher' ;  })Ut  you  are  quite  wrons;.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  am  one  of  the  councillors  ruliu'r  the  affairs  of 
tliis  nmnicii)ality  and  they  are  even  now  askintr  me  to 
nm  for  Keeve  next  year.  It  is  lari^er  than  many  an  Eng- 
lish county,  bein"-  about  twenty  miles  from  cast  to  west 
and  from  tlie  I"  ascr  to  the  wi!d(>rness  Xortti  to  South. 
I  am  a  Justice  >•(  the  Peace  and  Poliiv  C.iiiini-sioner  for 
the  district.  It's  tvnv."  he  added  will  a  <h  ;>recatory  laugh, 
''the  police  force  consists  of  only  one  and  l,e  performs  the 


^-^■-"-^ 
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d.itios  of  1m.':;1  puun.l-kcopor  us  w.ll ;  hut  that  cnly  spoak^i 
the  more  higlily  for  the  law-uhidiu-  (lualities  of  the  poo- 

^"-That  Tuav  he  so,"  La^y  An-le^M.'  a.hnittcl  rather 
.M-u.hMiiMv,  somewhat  impr.'sse.l  in  sj.itc  of  her^.'lf ;  "'hut 
ir  i.  a  haVharous  country  at  he.-^t.  It  ini.-ht  h."  all  ndit 
fur  a  II urn,  hut  for  a  -irl  hr..ui:ht  up  aa  Marjorie  has  heeu 
to  he  happv  in  it.  whv  it  is  simi)ly  impossihle!  With  all 
hor  mnney,  why  sl.ouM  sh."  hury  herself  in  a  plaee  like 
thi-f  slie  said  in  a  tone  of  a-rirri.'Ved  womh'r. 

"Why,    in.leedf'    a-reed    Keith,   '-unless    perhaps,    she 
cared  enouiih  for  a  fellow  to  do  so." 

"lUit,  of  course,"  I.ady  Anirleside  remarked  in  a  tone 
of  .lisdain,  -there  would  he  no  ne.'d  for  either  of  you  to 
ivinaiii  in  this  country.  Vou  wouhl  L'o  homo  and  settle 
with  her  on  her  mon(<v— huy  an  estate  somewhere  in  Eng- 
land and  vour  local  i>ound-keoper  wouhl  have  to  liud  some- 
hody  else  t-^  superintend  him,"  and  a  scornful  smile  flit- 
teil  across  her  features.  ,  .       » 

"Xo,  indce<l,  I  would  never  think  of  such  a  thinjr. 
said^  Keith  emphatically,  ''no  matter  how  rich  my  wife 
would  he.    This  country  is  good  enough  for  me  and  I  want 
to  have  mv  small  part  in  its  development." 

"Ah,  s.^  vou  declare  now;  hut  you  would  find  that  your 
^vife  wouhl  have  something  to  say  on  that  score,"  retorte-l 

Ladv  Angleside.  ,-  r    ^ 

"i  would  never  marry  a  girl  who  would  not  be  satisliecl 
to  stav  here  with  me,"  said  Keith.  ^^ 

"You'll  never  marry  Marj<.rie  then,  young  man,  she 
replied  no(hling  h(«r  head  portentously. 

"We  shall  wait  and  see,"  was  his  brief  response. 

Xothin-  further  was  said  on  the  subject,  for  the  ferry- 
man was  seen  bestirring  himself  on  the  other  side  and 


^Mi^l^^i^^ 
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soon  sundry  couphings  of  the  engine  and  sundry  grindings 
from  the  wire  cable  followed  by  the  steady  chug-chug 
when  the  craft  was  once  under  way,  announced  that  there 
would  soon  be  an  end  to  their  wailing. 


mm^^m^iiii^usm;^ 


CHAPTER  XLUI 

CLowv.    Ay,  and  spite  of  all  that  could  he  mid  or  done.  ,he  rsmed 
she'd  take  him  an'  that  uag  the  end  o  t. 
And  prithee,  how  did  it  all  come  abcmt.' 
Oh,  faith,  t)u:  usual  uay.     That  pert  b<n,  yclept  Cupul 
put  a  finger  in  the  pie  and  the  rest  followed. 
'  Ou)  Pay. 


Cyril. 
Clows. 


LoED  Angleside  had  just  finisbcMl  dressing  for  dinner 
and  was  enjoyin,,  a  cigarette  in  his  private  sitting-room 
before  going  d..wn.  Uis  wife  ha<l  l>een  away  mos  of 
tl  dav  so  that  he  had  \.eu  free  to  do  as  he  hked  and  he 
as  feeling  in  a  particuhirly  go<ul  humour  -^-  there 
came  a  knock  at  the  door  and  in  answer  to  his  "Come  m, 
Mariorie  entered  the  room. 

-Bless  my  soul!"  he  exclaimed  in  surprise  as  he  rosa 
to  greet  her,  "my  dear  girl,  I  am  glad  to  see  you 

'^^ou  dear  old  Uncle!"  exclaimed  Marjorie  with  a  mist 
of  tears  in  her  eves  as  she  put  her  arms  about  his  neck 
and  kissed  him,  greatly  moved  by  the  heartiness  of  hia 
welcome.     "I  do  believe  you  really  are  glad  to  see  me. 

-There,  there,  there,  why  of  course  I  am,  he  replied 
patting  her  shoulder  affectionately.  "I'm  just  as  fond 
of  you  as  ever  though  you  did  run  away  from  me  and  lead 
us  all  such  a  dance.  But  whatever  have  you  done  with 
your  aunt  ?     I  thought  she  went  off  to  see  you  and  give 

you  a  scolding." 

"So  she  did,  you  know;  but  I  ran  away  with  her  motor 
and  left  her.     I  couldn't  help  it,  really,"  she  said,  the 
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spatklr  <lviri!i-  cut  i>l'  her  eye-*  arnl  11  li<»t  tliish  of  painful 
iiiciii'.iy  kiii<lliiiL'  in  Iht  clit'cl^s. 

'I'lir  >>\>\  |H(  r"s  face  in.'anuliilc  wa-*  a  study,  apprclirn- 
si'iii,  asfiiiii^liinrnt  and  amuse  iiir'tit  all  stnizirlinir  t'"r  <'X- 
pr<'>si(in  at  the  same  time,  as  lu-  tricil  \n  Lnasp  the  nican- 
iiiLT  of  liis  uanrs  cunffssii.n.     'I'lic  vi.-i-in  of  |,;iily  Anijrlc- 

siilc   icft   stranilrd    in   s<inic   loiuly   \v 1    wliilc    Maijnric 

ran  oil'  in  her  iimtor  was  such  as  ahn'>~t  tu  staiZLTor  bolict. 
It  cariic  tM  h.iiii  with  just  such  a  <hocl<  as  the  news  of  souif 
startlinir  caM'  of  Irsr  uwjislr  airainst  his  in-inai-ch  iiiiiiht 
have  ciMisci!  him.  'I'hm  the  hiimoi-nus  side  ..f  it  struck 
him  and  the  hcijinnini;  of  a  smile  puckcicd  up  one  side 
of  his  nioutli. 

'•\Vh-wha-a-a-t.  you  ilon  t  say  so  ^  imjxissihlc  I"  ho  ox- 
claimed. 

"No.  it's  (piitc  truo,"  she  assured  him  liftinir  her  head 
with  a  ju'etty,  littlo  air  of  sjiirit;  hut  ipiickly  lowering'  it 
aL^ain  in  hu;iiility.  '"She  was  sayinir  sm-li  terrililo  thinu's 
al>ont  me  t..  Mr.  Leicester  and  1  ju.~t  c.iuldn't  staml  it, 
so  I  ran  away  to  you." 

The  note  of  apjteal  in  her  voice  swejtt  away  any  liniier- 
ini:  hesiuitiiiii  th;ii  his  Li»rdship  miiiht  have  had  and 
from  that  nK^ment  Im  was  her  linn  parti-an. 

"Sit  down,  my  dear,  anil  toll  mo  all  ahout  it;  and  thon 
w'll  iro  down  to  dinner  t<'i:vthor.  If  you  liavo  loft  your 
poor  aunt  out  in  the  wilds,  I  don't  suppose  there's  any 
need  to  wait  for  lior." 

*'()h,  hut  .-he's  riirlit  iK'hinJ  mo."  Marjorio  doolarod 
excitedly,  ""and  Air.  Leicester,  too;  and  they  mustn't  know 
I've  hei'U  liere.  Tliey  just  missed  eatchini:  me  at  the  ferry 
hut  we  trot  on  hoard  just  in  time.  We  saw  them  plainly 
on  the  wharf  ami  Auntie  waved  for  us  to  come  l)ack — lit- 
tle Dicky  l>oltou  ciane  with  mt — but  we  never  paid  any 

tww.,1    " 
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<-l      .lovr.  no,  .li.l  von  thuUL'h !"  .•x.laiim'<l  his  Lonlsliip 
;,,  ,,:i'i,ht  ana  adnnnmon.  .utlu.M  ..nt  of  hp.usn^^^^^ 

.Ir-nvl;  "IM  l.avr  pven  a  r.n^A.  -f  p-nM-  t.  luu.  m-ou  .t. 

t  v:MMnustt..lln>..tl..vvl..l..  story  tVon.tlu.....nnun.. 

w!    iuu^tM-t  los..  :uPMinu.  .ith.r,  l^.r  tlu^v  nu.ht  l>c  h.re 

•.-I  l,.tt  Di.'kv  on  Nvat.-l.;'  Marjorir  cont.nuo.l  st.  1  some- 
.hat  l,n.atl.l.;s.  -lU's  to  ..t  ou.  of  th.  pa^.-l-y.  to 
,,Hn.  lum  up  as  soon  as  thev  arriv.;  an,l  tlut  w>  1  ..V.  me 

,l,H;to.,.t   awavl.ton.   tlu.yn.uK-up.      II-   has  xu-ver 
, „insm.harhu-oasthisinhlslif..hcto..e;huthchus 

Ins  wits  ah.>ut  him  al!  thi-  same.  ' 

Pausin-  for  a  moment,  slir  sat  down  on  a  stool  h("sult 
,,.,  puu.lian's  chair  and  w.th  son...  falt.r.n,'  at  tnac-. 
.uiJ  manv  hlushrs,  shr  tol.l  him  the  day  s  history 

-O-ho",  so  that's  how  the  affair  stands,  ,s  .t  .  ho  sau 
,vhen  she  had  tinishnl.  "You  went  and  be<-ame  en::agej 
t„  this  chap.  Leicester,  without  asking  you.  f^!^^^ 
..„nsent;  and  now  you  want  to  send  hnu  ahout  h.s  bu.i- 

'''''i'never  wish  to  see  him  afruin,"  she  said  passionately 
-I  .lo  not  iH-lieve  all  that  Aunt^S<.phronia  said  to  him  but 
I  .lon't  want  to  see  him  airain." 


],(.rd   Angleside   lo 


,ked  at  her  with  a  faint  smile  of 


amusement. 


Al 


1.   VoU 


think  that  he's  after  y 


i)U  for  vour  money,  o1 


course. 

was  anxious 


"he  remarked  blan<lly,  twistins 


his  moustache.    Ho 


to  timl  out  the  real  nature  o 


,f  the  girl's  feel- 


n\<. 


for  the  man  and  he  was  not  un 


skilful  in  probing  into 


the  subtleties  of  feminine 
direet  questioning  in  a 


character.     Of  the  inetKcacy  of 
case  of  this  kind,  he  was  fully 


aware. 


After  my  monvi 


the  girl  replied  indignantl,i 


'No, 


,*i|£^|£f;J 


K^M^^^^^WPs^^?ytW 
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he's  not  that  kind    He  wouldn't  have  asked  me  if  he  had 

known  I  have  money."  ,    ^J;    ^     •„„  h\^ 

"Ah  indec<l,"  drawled  his  U.rdship,  half  closing  his 
eyes  and  lightly  drumming  with  his  f  ngers  on  the  arm  of 
his  chair.  '^Thcn  what  you  fool  is  that-ah,  that  ah-he 
tcx>k  advantage  of  y<mr  inexperience  and  your  predica- 

mont  with  these  dc^tivo^a  ^^l^^^^?^^^;'?  ^I'hU 
tainlv  "-here  he  chuckled  silently  to  himself  behind  his 
ward's  back-  "to  ompromise  you  with  his  attentions, 
as  vour  aunt  says,  to  entrap  you  into  marriage  with  him. 
A  shameful  thing  to  do!"  he  exclaimed  with  a  finely  simu- 
laU'd  wrath;  "and  he  nothing  but  a  rancher,  a  regular 
undesirable  as  your  aunt  would  say,  and  not  fit  to  asso- 
ciate with  ])e(jple  of  our  class."  ,  -.r     •     •    . 

"I  .lou't  i^\  anything  of  the  Bort,"  said  Marjorie  turn- 
ing round  so  as  to  f  ce  hiui,  her  eyes  flashing  finely :  'and 
I  am  ashamed  of  you  to  suggest  such  a  thing  Lncle  Reg- 
(Tio  You're  every  bit  as  bad  as  Auntie.  Mr.  Leicester 
behaved  perfectly  honourably  throughout,  and  he  s  not  an 
undesirable.    He  is  a  gentleman  just  as  much  as  you  are. 

-Oh,  indee.l,  is  that  so?"  said  his  Lordship  again  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  "Well,  my  dear,  if  you  feel  that 
Nvav  about  him  and  have  promised  to  marry  him-of 
course,  it  was  without  your  guardian's  consent  and  you 
niiirht  ah— if  you  chose-allege  that  as  an  excuse  for,  ah- 
withdrawing  from  it-why  do  you  want  to  run  away  from 
him  r  and  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  a  smile. 

ilarjorie  lowered  her  head  in  some  confusion;  but  her 
renlv  was  made  unnecessary  by  the  tunmltuous  entrance 
of  Ladv  Anglesido  .md  Mr.  IxM^^^ter,  followed  by  a  very 
crestfallen  Dicky  who,  stationed  at  the  main  entrance 
had  been  quick  to  mark  the  approach  of  the  enemy;  but 
not  quick  enough  to  escape  the  keen  eye  of  Mr.  Leicester 
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who  had  captured  him  at  the  elevator  before  he  oould  reach 
Mariorie  to  give  the  alarm.  -j  _:„w 

-So,  she's  here,  is  she?"  Lady  Angleside  said  grimly 
to  her  husband  without  further  greeting.    "What  have  you 
got  to  say  for  yourself,  miss?"  she  continued  turning  to 
Mariorie,  who  had  risen  and  stood  facing  her.       You 
;eem  to  have  learned  a  great  many  things  since  you  ^me 
to  this  country,  grand  larceny  being  one  of  them     Your 
detectives,  it  seems  to  me,  were  not  so  far  wrong  when 
thev  wanted  to  arrest  you  for  thieving."     There  was  a 
twinkle  in  her  ladyship's  eye,  however,  and  a  certain  hu- 
morous twist  on  her  features,  indicating  to  one  who  knew 
her  well  that  her  words  were  not  wholly  in  earnest 

Lord  Angleside,  noting  this,  discreetly  remained  silent 
Tt  was  a  theory  with  him  that,  in  arguing  with  the  other 
sex  the  advantage  lay  with  the  one  who  was  most  sparing 
:f  's^ech.  He  had  bowed  to  Keith  on  bis  entrance  and 
<,tfered  him  a  chair;  but  the  latter  still  remained  standing. 
Less  experienced  than  the  older  man  and  eager  to  cham- 
pion the  girl,  he  hastened  to  thrust  himself  into  the  argu 

"^""-If  Marjorie  ran  away  with  your  car,  you  certainly 
took  possession  of  mine,  Lady  Angleside,"  he  said  with  his 
most  winning  smile,  ''and  if  Marjorie;s  crime  was  grand 
larceny,  I  think  that  yours  was  a  species  of  highway  rob- 
W  which  is  ranked  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  law  as  the  graver 
charge.  I  am  sure,  though,  that  I  bear  no  malice  and 
vour  Ladyship  could  hardly  be  less  generous.  . 

'   ^'You  forced  me  to  do  as  I  did,"  said  Marjorie  standing 
white  and  defiant  over  against  the  window.    "You  had  no 
ripht  to  say  those  horrible  things  about  me;  and  I  don  t 
wfnt  ever\o  see  you  again-or-Mr.  Leicester  either, 
she  added  with  a  slight  catch  in  her  voice. 

"You  have  no  right  to  blame  me,  Marjorie,    said  Keith , 
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"I  have  tlonc  nothing  that  I  know  of  that  ^houhl  change 
your  opinion  of  me  or  to  make  you  run  away  from  me. 
You  have  promised  to  marry  mc  and  surely,  after  that, 
you  would  not  let  a  few  ridieulous  words,  spoken  by^your 
aunt  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  come  between  us,"  and 
he  moved  towards  her  but  with  a  quick  gesture  she  warned 

him  away.  .    „ 

"You  may  call  them  'a  few  ridiculous  words,    sir, 
she  broke  out  passionately,  "but  true  or  not,  they  were 
such  as  to  cover  me  with  horror  and  shame." 

The  sting  of  her  outraged  pride,  the  pain  of  her  rude 
awakeuiug  from  love's  first,  delicious  idyll  and  tlie  bit- 
terness of  her  tumultuous  reflections  of  the  last  three 
hours,  all  coml.iiuMl  to  raise  her  out  of  her  usual  poise  and 
self-control  and  to  make  her  striV-  out  with  the  natural 
instinct  of  a  wounded  creature  to  return  hurt  fi.r  hurt. 
"I  .luite  understand  how  you  feel  about  it,  Marjorie," 
.aid  Keith  soothinirlv,  "but  you  exaggerate  the  whole 
matter.     I'm  sure  Lady  Angleside  is  very  sorry  herself 

about  it." 

"Well,  perhaps  I  did  say  a  little  more  than  I  really 
meant,  Marjorie,"  said  Lady  Angleside,  moved  a  little 
by  the  girl's  distress;  -but  I  still  hold  to  my  opinion  that 
Mr.  Leicester  is  after  you  for  your  money.  I  have  had 
11  l.)t  of  experience  with  penniless  suitors  like  him  before; 
aud  I  know  the  breed." 

"Tut  tut,  Sophv,"  his  Lordship  remonstrated,  feeling 
that  his  witY-  was  going  too  far.  "You  should  be  careful 
how  YOU  sav  such  things." 

Keitl.  ha.l  altered  the  pose  of  his  head  slightly  so  that 
his  chin  becaim  a  shade  more  prominent  and  he  smiled; 
but  it  w;is  a  smile  that  was  mirthless  and  cold. 

"1  am  not  so  much  concerned  about  your  opinion  of 
niv  motives,  Ladv  Angleside,  but  if  you  are  of  the  same 
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mind,  Marjorie,  of  course,  there  is  nothing  left  for  me 
but  to  say  'good-bve.'  Otherwise,  I  should  hold  you  to 
your  promise.  I  thought  Uiat  you  had  nothing  when  I 
asked  you  to  marry  mc.  If  you  do  not  believe  me  you 
must  say  so  and  that  will  end  the  matter." 

He  spoke  with  deliberation  and  a  trifle  huskily  and  his 
heart  seemed  to  be  making  such  a  disturbance  within  his 
breast  as  came  well  nigh  to  choking  him.     Ue  had  eyes 
only  for  Marjorie  whose  gaze  was  averted;  but  the  rich 
flood  of  colour  in  her  face  bore  witness  to  the  strength  of 
her  emotions.     There  was  f   space  of  silence  that  was 
painful  to  all.    Lady  Angleside  still  stood  turning  from 
one  to  the  other,  grim  and  forbidding,  and  the  humo^us 
twist  had  long  ago  disappeared  from  her  features.     Her 
husband  took  refuge  in  blowing  his  nose  which  he  did  with 
the  startling  effect  of  a  trumpet  blast.    His  wife  seemed 
to  be  always  involving  him  in  unpleasant  scenes  and  he 
was  feeling  very  sore  about  it.     There  seemed  to  be  so 
little  justification  for  it  all,  too,  he  was  reflecting. 

Marjorie  kept  her  eyes  on  the  carpet  as  long  as  she  was 
able ;  but  there  se^^med  to  be  some  power  of  attraction  that 
forced  her  quite  against  her  will  to  meet  Keith's  at  last. 
She  was  vexed  with  herself  for  her  petulance  and  she  felt 
that  he  must  be  despising  her.    In  a  sort  of  sub^jonscious 
way,  she  was  aware,  too,  of  Dick's  reproachful  presence, 
Dick  who  was  so  loyal  to  both.    However,  when  she  finally 
met  Keith's  gaze  she  could  see  nothing  of  contempt  or 
anger,  nothing  to  bear  out  the  sternness  of  his  words. 
Rather  was  it  full  of  trust  and  appeal ;  and  the  mist  that 
had  beclouded  her  understanding  was  suddenly  dispelled 
and  she  knew  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  acain 
to  let  any  doubt  or  misunderstanding  come  between  them. 
"Of  course,  I  believe  you,  Keith,"  she  said  at  last;  and 
there  was  that  in  her  tone  and  her  smile  that  took  him  to 
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bar  side.     Witli  one  hand  in  hcra  and  the  other  on  her 
ahoalder,  he  turned  to  Lord  Angleaide.  ^ 

"That  being  the  case,  Lord  Angleside,"  he  said  with  a 
smile  and  a  faint  inclination,  "I  beg  to  request  the  hand 
(rf  your  ward  in  marriage."  , 

"By  Jove,  my  boy,"  Lord  Angleside  replied,  twisting 
the  end  of  his  moustache  and  contorting  his  face  in  a 
vain  effort  to  suppress  the  smile  that  would  make  its  ap- 
pearance.   "It  seems  to  mo  that  you've  taken  it  already 
and  there's  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  give  you  my  bless- 
ing, eh,  Sophy  ?    As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  this,  being 
my  ward's  twenty-first  birthday,  marks  the  end  of  my 
guardianship;  and  she  seems  to  ha'.,    taken  her  fate  in 
her  own  hands,  though  she  was  of  quite  the  contrary 
intention  when  she  came  in  first— you  needn't  blush  so 
furiously  about  it,  Marjorie.     I  seem  to  be  working^  over- 
time as  the  fond  parent  this  afternoon  though.     It's  not 
an  hour  since  I  was  asked  to  give  my  blessing  to  Wilfrid 
and  Miss  Devereux;  and  incidentally  to  break  the  news  to 

you,  Sophy."  . 

Lady  Angleside  ha  i  been  controlling  her  emotions  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  during  this  harangue  in  which  she 
found  herself  taking  such  a  subordinate  place;  and  when 
her  husband  disclosed  the  last  piece  of  news  in  such  an 
off-hand  manner,  she  was  fairly  dumbfounded  though  she 
was  not  altogether  unprepared  for  it,  to  tell  the  truth. 

"Wilfrid  and  Miss  Devereux!''  she  gasped  and  then 
alie  rallied  from  the  shock  bravely.  "Well,  I  am  not  su^ 
prised.  Indeed,  I  may  say  I  have  been  expecting  it;  and 
I  am  sure  she  will  suit  him  very  much  better  than  Mar- 
jorie would  have  done.  There  is  one  point  I  must  insist 
upon  with  Mr.  Leicester,  however,  Reginald,  and  I  trust 
y.m  will  as  well— and  I  hope  that  our  wishes  will  be  con- 
sidered in  some  degree,  at  least,  considering  the  care  and 
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affecUon  that  wc  have  kvish«l  on  M^joria  all  th^  ^ 
Lthat  i.,  that  they  con>e  hmne  to  hye  "^  Enghmd.  It  « 
^y  fair  to  Marjorie  when  her  fpther  left  ter  ao  well 
™-™idBd  for  that  she  ahould  roap  the  beneht. 
^^iito  te  ^,  of  om.™o,"  a^°«d  Lord  W».de 
„bb1^  hislands  Wether.    "They  would  n-r  Unok  of 

Uvin^ut  here  with  all  that  ■"""S"^'"  "'f 7'fo  Zt 
'  a?da  and  all  well  invoatod.  We  ahoa  d  ha^e  to  make 
Z^t  a  condition,  I  think,  Loioester,  you  know. 

Lady  Angleside  looked  over  triumphantly  a  KeUh. 
Sht^had  pi a'ced  him  betw^n  the  devil  and  "p  sea^ 
Tf  he  refused  to  accept  the  eondition,  "<>  doub',  ilar^ 
"rie  would  te  offended  and  her  husband  also;  .f  he  d,d 
irpt  H,  he  would  have  to  eat  his  own  words  of  an 

'TheTwas  another  portentous  silence  for  »  brief  spae. 
"That  is  a  eondition  that  my  manhood  would  not  allow 
melt  ept.  Lord  Angleside,"  said  Keith  after  '-o- 
mentis  ^flect bn.    "I  have  taken  up  a  certam  work  her^ 
rdo^hta  very  humble  -d  -im^rtant  one  to  you- 
hut  not  m  to  me.    It  is  a  worthy  work  and  I  could  not  lay 
h  aside  to  live  on  my  wife's  money  no  matter  how  mud. 
it  wis     J  am  sure  Marjorie  would  feel  that  I  was  nght 
L     However,  if  she  thinks  the  rough-and-ready  l.fe  of 
Z  W«"  the'laek  of  the  ven^r  that  belongs  ^o  an  o^  - 
civilisation— means  too  much  of  a  sacrifice  for  her  to  make 
ll  Sd  te  the  last  to  ask  her  to  remain  here  at  the  ex. 
pen^  of  her  happiness.     I  have  thrown  "  my  fomne 
■.u  ♦>,«  Wp^t  aud  I  cannot  draw  back.     My  witc  must 
ZVy\^nttL  enterprise,"  and  he  looked  down 

*°';.t1slT;r,  And  what  doe,  Mariorie  sayt"  ask^ 
Lordllgleside  in  his  lazy  drawl,  glancing  keenly  from 
one  to  the  other. 
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"My  place  is  with  mv  husband,  of  course,"  said  Mar- 
jorie  simply,  meeting  Keith's  look  with  a  tender  ^amilu 
''Besides,"  she  added  softly,  "I  love  the  West,  too. 

Lord  Angleside  turned  to  his  wife. 

"You  see  it's  no  use,  Sophy,  we  old  folks  might  as  weH 
keep  our  fingers  out  of  the  pie.  You  have  the  right  stuff 
in  you,  Leicester,  my  boy,"  he  said,  shakmg  Keith  heart- 
ily by  the  hand,  "and  I  think  that  you'll  do  very  well  even 
if  you  aren't  loaded  down  with  money-bags.  Marjories 
a  sensible  girl,  no  society  nonsense  about  her-and  if  you 
only  hold  her  with  a  light  rein,  you'll  manage  her  all  right 
You're  a  lucky  fellow  to  get  her,"  and  drawing  the  girl 
to  him  he  kissel  her  on  both  cheeks.  "Now,  Sophy,  it  s 
your  turn  to  act  handsomely,"  he  added  turning  to  his 

^'"Well  at  least,  it  will  be  a  relief  to  get  Marjorie  off 
my  hands,"  said  her  Ladyship.  "One  never  knows  what 
she  will  do  next,"  and  she  kissed  her  not  unkindly.  As 
for  you,  Mr.  Leicester,  I've  felt  more  respect  for  you  since 
I  saw  the  rate  you  could  drive  a  Ford  car  with  two  flat 
tires  I'm  surest  will  be  some  time  before  I  recover  from 
the  shaking  up  I've  had  to-day.  All  the  same,  I  wish  you 
both  a  great  deal  of  happiness,"  and  she  shook  hands 

heartily  with  Keith.  ,    ,  ,r     •     • 

"And  what  about  you,  Dicky?"  asked  Marjorie  going 
over  to  Dick  who,  in  an  agony  of  shj-ness,  was  trying  to 
efface  himself  in  a  comer  and  kissing  him,  much  to  his 
further  discomfiture. 

"Ah  you  little  traitor,"  said  Keith  shaking  his  finger 
at  him.  "What  do  you  mean  by  aiding  and  abetting  Mar- 
jorie in  rebellion  the  way  you  did  ?"  ,  ,  x  j 
Dicky  was  bathed  in  an  agony  of  blushes  when  he  found 
himself  the  centre  of  interest;  but  a  gleam  of  mischxef 
twinkled  in  his  eyes. 
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"I  was  trvin'  to  plav  Shivalree,"  ho  declared,  glancing 
Blyly  at  Marjorie,  "to  a  maiden  in  distress-you  know- 
you  know,  like  the  guy  you  told  me  about,  that  she  said 

was  dead."  ,  .^  .  ,        ^i      •  »*: 

"Shake  hands  on  it,  Dicky,"  said  Keith  enthusiasti- 
cally; ''and  you  were  quite  right,  you  little  trump. 

"And  I  take  it  all  back  about  him  being  dead,  Dicky 
dear,"  said  Marjorie  earnestly.  "He  will  never  be  dead 
80  long  as  there  are  boys  like  you  and  Keith  to  keep  him 

^  '"Well,  suppose  we  go  do^v-n  to  dinner,"  suggested  Lord 
Angleside,  who  was  beginning  to  feel  slightly  bored  by  so 
much  sentiment.  "Sophy,  you  and  I  must  lead  the  way 
and  let  these  lovers  follow." 

"Do  you  know  the  happy  thought  that  strikes  me,  Mai- 
iorief  said  Keith  as  they  passed  out  into  the  hall  behind 
Lord  and  Lady  Angleside  with  Dick  half  a  pace  in  front 
of  them.  "There'll  be  a  moon  to-night  again  on  English 
Bay  and,  as  soon  as  dinner  is  over,  we  shall  go  dowii  and 
launch  our  little  canoe.  Only,  this  time,"  he  added  pat- 
ting the  boy's  head,  "we  shall  take  our  wingless  Cupid 
with  us  in  the  prow,  even  if  we  have  to  blindfold  him  and 
seal  his  ears  with  wax." 


THE  END, 


